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A CORNER OF THE SALOON 
FROM A WATER COLOUR DRAWING BY A. VAN ANROOY, R.I. 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


HE House which is here described from attic to base- 
ment by various experts and connoisseurs, the Queen’s 
Dolls’ House, as Her Majesty graciously permits it to 
be called, is the combined work of many loyal hands and 
heads and hearts, and owes its origin, as all honest gifts should do, 
to a very natural human desire to sum up and express in an ap- 
propriate form a deep and widespread emotion which has as much 
to do with affection as with respect and loyalty. The devoted 
admiration which Her Majesty inspires in the minds and hearts of 
her subjects cannot be won by any arts or displays of power; it can 
only be attained by genuine simplicity, sympathy and goodwill. 
Her Majesty comes of a long line of home-keeping and home- 
loving monarchs, who have lived even more than reigned among 
their subjects, and have gone in and out freely among their 
people. ‘They have been essentially domestic sovereigns, hating 
militancy and aggression, regarding warfare as a means of de- 
fence for sacred rights and liberties, and devoted to the cause of 
labour, order and peace. Not to travel far for instances, King 
George III and particularly Queen Victoria, whose com- 
bined reigns comprised above a century of the life of the nation, 
retained their hold upon the hearts of their people, in times of 
revolutionary turmoil and unrest, by the fidelity and simplicity 
with which they fulfilled a quiet household ideal and by the per- 
sonal touch with the humblest of their subje¢ts which char- 
acterised them. Of Their present Majesties, King George and 
Queen Mary, the same may be even more emphatically said. 
How truly is this confirmed by the innumerable representations 
which in this picture-loving age reflect the lives of Their 
Majesties! How much larger a portion of these record the quiet 
domesticity of their lives as citizens than depict the pomp and 
dignity of State occasions ! 
The first thought, then, in the minds of those who have 
planned and executed the Queen’s Dolls’ House was to express 
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and symbolise, in a gift which should represent in the highest 
degree the sense of personal regard and individual loyalty, not 
the mere outpouring of costly and expensive trifles, but some- 
thing which should evoke individual care and trouble, and the 
labour which becomes pleasurable when it has in view the aim of 
giving pleasure. 

One of the pleasant things about the Queen’s House is that it: 
has not been got together by the overwork and anxiety of a few, 
but by the enjoyable and willing co-operation of many delighted 
designers and craftsmen and donors. It would indeed be diff- 
cult to say how many of Her Majesty’s loyal and devoted sub- 
jects and servants have contributed with the best will in the 
world their little bit of work to produce a memorial of the art and 
craft, the design and manufacture of the time, which may not 
only give Her Majesty interest and amusement, but will un- 
doubtedly evoke the admiration and pleasure of multitudes of 
interested spectators. It is thus in the best sense a national 
gift; but by Her Majesty’s kindliness and goodwill, and through 
that instinct of sharing with and communicating to her people 
her own happiness and enjoyment, which is so strong a charac- 
teristic of our ruling house, it is to be publicly shown as an 
example of the best that designers and craftsmen can do. 


I] 


There is a great beauty in smallness. One gets all the charm 
of design and colour and effect, as, for instance, in miniature 
painting, because one can see so much more in combination 
and juxtaposition. And then, too, the blemishes and small 
deformities which are so inseparable from seeing things life-size 
all disappear ; the result is a closeness and fineness of texture 
which pleases both eye and mind. One realises in reading the 
travels of Gulliver how dainty and beautiful the folk and build- 
ings of Lilliput were, and, on the other hand, how coarse and 
hideous the magnifying effect of Brobdingnag was. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE DINING ROOM 
SHOWING THE HALL 


TO THE LEFT OF pOOR ‘JAMES Vv. OF SCOTLAND” BY SIR WILLIAM LLEWELLYN, R.A. AND ‘‘THE BULL” BY 
A. J. MUNNINGS, A.R.A. ON RIGHT ‘‘ QUEEN VICTORIA, THE PRINCE CONSORT AND FAMILY” BY AMBROSE MCEVOY, A.R.A. 
(AFTER WINTERHALTER) AND A PANEL BY GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the little House you can see at a glance the concentrated 
effect of a room, so that it is clear how greatly beautiful decoration 
depends on form and arrangement. Here again the House 
introduces us to a new and distinét pleasure, just as a little 
picture of a scene has an artistic quality about it which the scene 
itself hardly possesses. And thus the Queen’s House shows as 
in a small symbol the poetry and beauty of the house. 

Another charm that it possesses beyond all attempts which 
similar models ever made is that it shirks no difficulties such as 
might be caused by the delicate minuteness of the work required, 
but the very overcoming of the difficulty is in itself a pleasure. 
The Dolls’ House of our childhood was not a place in which any 
reality of life would have been possible ; if it had been magnified 
to life-size the ludicrous disproportion of everything would have 
become visible ; a doll of gigantic stature would sit poised on a 
chair fit only for a dwarf, and make a meal off a joint that could 
only have been cut from a mammoth. 

Proportion has been carefully studied all through the Queen’s 
House, the scale of one inch to one foot being precisely main- 
tained throughout, and thus there is nothing of the grotesque 
absurdity of a scene that does not resemble life and has only the 
interest of caricature. 

And then there is the completeness of the whole. Her Ma- 
jesty, through all her public life, has realised the extraordinary 
importance of the small details of life. Big, far-reaching things 
happen so rarely ; life is built up out of small things and small 
events, and it is most often these which make up the happiness 
and unhappiness of mortals. The Queen’s House is a symbol of 
this ; in the old Dolls’ Houses there were many of the familiar 
and homely events of life that could not be represented, merely 
because it had never been worth anyone’s while to attempt to 
represent in miniature the minute details which make so much 
difference ; the imagination had to slip in and fill the gap. 

I remember my mother telling me that Queen Victoria paid a 
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visit to our house in very early days ; my parents had only just 
fitted up the first home of their married life. One of the sur- 
prises of the visit was not only the eager interest which Queen 
Victoria took in every detail, however humble, of the new little 
establishment, but the astonishing knowledge she showed of 
everything that the housewife ought to know. She commented 
on the nursery arrangements, she suggested contrivances for 
ventilation ! 

This is no less a characteristic of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
It may seem a small thing in itself, but the only real sympathy 
that is worth giving and receiving is the sympathy which knows 
and realises the exact conditions under which life is being lived, 
and where, to use a homely expression, the shoe pinches. 

And thus the finished completeness of the Queen’s House 1s 
not only amusing and interesting as showing how the most diffi- 
cult conditions can be overcome by skill and patient goodwill, but 
it is an allegory of the minuteness and intricacy of life, and how 
the best victories are won by not forgetting what is real and 
small in our pursuit of what is imaginative and great. 


Ill 


Now let us take one or two particular considerations. Why, it 
may be asked, if it was intended to create a little historical monu- 
ment, should the element of the childish toy or game be intruded 
into a matter which can be viewed in a grave and educational 
light ? 

The answer to this is simple enough. ‘The aim of the Queen’s 
Dolls’ House is not a wholly serious and solemn one. It is 
meant to have a touch of childlike fancy, of irresponsible cheer- 
fulness, to represent the genial and leisurely side of life, the in- 
Stinct for play pure and simple, which in these enlightened days 
preserves the freshness and bonhomie of many men and women 
to an age at which, a century ago, a certain conventional rueful- 
ness and even dreariness appeared generally to have established 
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itself. A century ago the funétion of kindly elderly persons 
was to beam indulgently through their spectacles at the incom- 
prehensible levity of the young. But nowadays it is considered 
that no one can ever be too old for amusement, and seldom too 
old for active participation in sports and games ; and one of the 
results of this activity has been the undoubted increase in the 
duration of life owing to the continuance of innocent gaiety. 
Of all the pleasant and familiar words which saunter through 
the mind as one sits remembering, or which recur and flourish 
in the pages of books, there are just a few—the all-embracing 
words of the nursery and the schoolroom—which seem filled al- 
most too full of delightful memories and associations to be 
jocosely handled or heedlessly played with ; because, though in 
a happy hour such words may evoke only memories of the un- 
spoilt and untainted happiness which lies about the threshold of 
life, and which seems upon looking back to have been so impos- 
sibly light-hearted and untroubled—the purest gold of memory ; 
yet in other moods—the sadness, let us say, of loss and bereave- 
ment, when the air seems suddenly full of the old voices and the 
half-forgotten figures that can never come again—it is then 
that these old shadowy words, half tender, half absurd, are apt to 
turn very suddenly into live things, and to sound in one’s ears 
with an urgency of pathos and distress which can hardly be 
borne, and leave one wondering what kind of a world this is, in 
which so many dear and precious things have their beginning 
and, alas! their end. The word Doll is one of the magical 
symbols over-weighted with meaning, which take you irresistibly 
back into what we mean by “‘ the old days ” and evoke the sudden 
attendrissement which not even the hardest-hearted can wholly 
escape. This feeling may be dismissed as sentiment, which the 
philosopher says is emotion with no particular end in view, 
though, on the other hand, its very uselessness is what gives it its 
almost distracting strength. One gets no further, of course, in 
the direction of solid improvement and practical politics by 
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lingering in these uncertain twilight spaces of the mind ; and 
yet they have the freshness of the dawn about them—the breeze 
that has regained its coolness, the drowsy song of the bird medi- 
tating so contentedly on all that it means to do in the sunlight ; 
and the elderly, disillusioned people who despise such things do 
so not out of their strength but out of their weakness, because 
they are half afraid of thinking of what they have lost, and of all 
the happiness they might so easily have stored up for themselves 
if only they had not . . . But we will pursue that haunted path 
no further, in which the conscience takes cover among piled-up 
excuses and reasons, just as the rabbit races across the dangerous 
open space of grass and flicks into the safer dusk of bush and 
bracken. 

We all have our own memories—to myself the oak brick, with 
all its possibilities of fortress and bungalow, and the lead soldier, 
with his pungent scent and his inflexible gallantry, are the roman- 
tic things. But the doll as I knew it was blue-eyed, auburn- 
ringleted, waxen-busted, with the plump contours of calico or 
sacking, blossoming out again in rosy-tinted, ill-articulated hand 
and foot, though the delicate mysteries of toilet and chastise- 
ment were left to my sisters ; or else it was the small porcelain 
creature, shaped like a mummy, just human enough to be loved, 
so impenetrable in expression and liable to suffer such sudden 
and irreparable fraéture and disablement—all these figures 
representing another little world, evidently full of enviable mys- 
teries and excitements, that ran parallel to my own ruder and 
less emotional regiments and facades. 

The reason, of course, why the doll plays so tremendous a 
part in childhood is because it stands for the child’s criticism of 
life, and represents the ideal world which the child can mould to 
its own will and pleasure. The real world outside is full of dis- 
appointments, coercions, thwarted adventures, repressed curi- 
osities—the older people are so mysterious and inconsequent, 
sometimes so adorably kind, sometimes so cold and rigid and 
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unintelligibly stern—even one’s own playmates turn suddenly 
into tyrants and traitors, inflict torture, give one’s secrets away. 
Rules have to be kept, amusements are prohibited, pursuits 
which seem so harmless are sternly interrupted—even the best 
of nurses and parents have unreasonable, terrifying, unjust 
moods of their own, and tempers which have to be reckoned 
with. It is a pleasant and exciting world, but has its unex- 
pected pitfalls and dungeons. 

The children of Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, in the days 
when, as Canon of Westminster, he was devoting most of his 
working hours to his great edition of the Greek Testament, had 
a Dolls’ House which was freely exhibited to enquiring visitors. 
“* But where is your Dolls’ Papa ? ”’ was incautiously asked, on 
one occasion. ‘The enquirer was shown a little dark, bare attic, 
where a small, dusky doll, supported on the hardest of chairs, 
sate mournfully unnoticed, at a bare wooden table. “‘ But what 
is he doing ?” pursued the visitor. ‘‘ He is writing his Com- 
mentary,” was the immediate reply. 

Or this, from my own memories. ‘The scene is the nursery 
tea-table ; my elder sister, aged perhaps nine, comes in with a 
careworn and preoccupied air, and says to my younger sister, 
aged eight, ““ Eva has been a great worry this afternoon.” Eva, 
it may be said, was a girl-doll of mute and rebellious aspect, who 
could never sit upright, and whose clothes never fitted. 

‘““She’s very naughty just now,” says my younger sister. 
‘“ Have you spoken to her ? ” 

‘Yes, I have sent her to bed. I thought she was crying.” 

‘“‘ She was only pretending, I’m sure. She’s a great worry ! 
We will attend to her after tea.” 

Thus the child comes back to its doll-world, and there at least 
it can reign supreme. It can repeat some of the experiments it 
has encountered outside. It can arrange the mode of life for its 
little people, can dispense treats, push the miniature cup of tea 
or the twice-baked dough against irresponsive lips ; it can en- 
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counter the doll’s stupidities and perversity—the puppet so 
nicely balanced on its minute chair suddenly and obstinately 
unbends and falls prostrate. ‘That must be firmly dealt with for 
the good of the heedless creature; it must be reproached, 
shaken, slapped, set up again, only to fall limply disobedient. 
Then it must be understood to weep and repent ; it is restored 
to favour, its evident wish to be good must be encouraged ; and 
then follows the sudden fear that its faithful affections may have 
been alienated by neglect and punishment—that must be set 
right. It becomes again darling and confidante; and as the 
years pass the doll has shared so many experiences, has suffered 
so much, has acquired such stains and fractures and disable- 
ments, has forgiven everything, has been so entirely faithful and 
serene, that it has become the very type of virtue and courage 
and devotion that one would oneself desire to be, so free from all 
vices and bad habits and evil intentions, that it represents the 
brightest philosophy of life, as being indeed one’s own ideal, 
maltreated perhaps, but infinitely true and reliable. The doll, 
indeed, is our own image, our marred but persistent likeness, 
the picture, in fact, not of our livelier body, but of our own 
reluctant but aspiring soul and innermost spirit ; while the doll’s 
house is the scene of the drama of our life, as we would have 
it to be. It has limitations and deficiencies—the scale is fantasti- 
cally unequal—the Dutch oven is larger than the wardrobe, the 
chair lends but a precarious support to the prostrate, rigid, over- 
lapping policeman—how comes he there? But imagination 
makes short work of these difficulties. 


IV 


A further purpose in the minds of those who designed, con- 
structed and furnished the Queen’s Dolls’ House was to present 
to Her Majesty a little model of a house of the twentieth century 
which should be fitted up with perfect fidelity, down to the 
smallest details, so as to represent as closely and minutely as pos- 
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sible a genuine and complete example of a domestic interior with 
all the household arrangements characteristic of the daily life of 
the present time. It is intended to be a pleasant spectacle for 
contemporaty eyes, in its neat contrivance, its careful planning, 
and its artistic finish, and at the same time to be an interesting 
and lifelike memorial for future times of the sort of way in which 
people of our own days found it desirable and agreeable to live. 

The house thus represented is not a palace nor a ceremonious 
residence, but essentially a home, a family mansion belonging to 
a Monarch who seeks relief from cares of state in a quiet family 
life and in a comfortable rather than luxurious routine. It is 
dignified rather than magnificent, commodious without being 
ostentatious ; it is not a house to contain many guests, nor is it 
adapted for profuse or sumptuous entertainments ; it would 
give a reasonable degree of comfort and privacy. The approach- 
ing dinner hour would not be announced by an insistent smell of 
cookery, nor would the incense of the smoking-room be wafted 
into the children’s schoolroom. The comfort of the domestics 
is Studied, labour-saving apparatus is carefully provided, the 
ventilation, lighting and warming are kept sensibly in mind, the 
Sanitation is perfect ; motor cars for daily use are not neglected, 
and the little garden is designed for recreation and contemplation. 

‘Fhe inmates are people of cultivated interests and tastes. The 
pictures are well selected, and the library is rich in the works of 
contemporary authors. ‘They are fond of the open air ; there is 
a modest array of guns and fishing-rods, and the leather golf-bag, 
though it hardly as yet shows signs of constant use, is well sup- 
plied with clubs. There is a good cellar of wine; and though 
there is hardly space for lavish hospitalities, a few trusted and 
honoured friends can be comfortably entertained. 

The Royal Mistress of the House is evidently a domestic 
genius ; the nurseries are planned for health and happiness. 
The store of linen might gladden any housewife’s heart. Careful 
regard is paid to the welfare of the staff ; the offices are airy and 
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large, and the bedroom and bathroom accommodation is careful 
and ample. We may be sure that such a Mistress is little 
troubled by what is amiably called the domestic problem, and 
the house from top to bottom is as neat as a new pin. 

There is a singular delight, as I have said, in contemplating 
extensive premises on a Lilliputian scale. The scars and blem- 
ishes which disfigure life-size arrangements evade the eye. A 
scratch on a polished floor, finger-marks in white-walled pas- 
sages, a hint of damp behind the wallpapers, all these escape 
notice when the scale is that of one inch to the foot ; and so the 
little house not only satisfies observation but stimulates the im- 
agination ; how well the midgets must sleep in their spotless and 
comfortable beds, how nimbly they hurry through the echoing 
corridors, how cheerfully they meet and sip their tea in the 
brocaded drawing-room, how inviting is the stillness of the well 
lighted library, how seldom the staff give notice! It seems as 
if life would glide along there on well-oiled wheels. It seems 
a house where no one would have any excuse for being cross or 
discontented or ill ; and even if illness did intrude, how readily 
and simply it could be dealt with ! I had once a hospitable friend 
who, in order to make sure that his guests were really made com- 
fortable, spent a night or two in each of his bedrooms in turn to 
see that all possible wants were duly catered for. There would 
be little need to do this in the Queen’s House, where every pre- 
caution and prevision are fully realised. 

How delightful it would be, we may think, if some such plan 
as this had been carried out at previous dates of our history. If 
we had a Saxon manor, we should find it a mixture of a fortress 
and an isolation hospital. Ifwe had an exact model of a medi- 
eval castle—cold, ill-lighted, draughty, dirty, bathless, scantily 
furnished, with the stale rushes deep in the hall and full of dog- 
gnawed bones—we should recognise the discomfort of romantic 
conditions. If we had an Elizabethan mansion with its tapes- 
tries and panelled rooms, its halls and galleries, we should dis- 
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cover that for all its dignity and elaboration of ceremony and 
pageant, of costume and jewellery, the world was still kept for a 
few wealthy and well-dressed persons, and that the humbler 
sort lived a rough-and-tumble sort of life in much drudgery and 
discomfort. If we had a Queen Anne House, with its pillared 
porticoes and classical parlours, we should find it had a rude and 
plentiful sort of comfort, but that in the matter of books and 
games, of lighting, heating, washing and sanitation it served a 
life lacking in most of the recreations and refinements that make 
up so much of our modern life. 

And, stranger still, if we suppose that the present Queen’s 
House lasts on for, say, two hundred years, the little mansion 
which seems positively the last word in convenience and beauty, 
the utmost that a reasonable man could desire, by way of “a 
legitimate extension of personality,’ as we are told that a 
house should be, we may be sure that our successors will 
look at it in astonishment, and wonder that men could ever have 
deigned to live in so laborious and cumbrous a way, faced with 
so many domestic problems of which the solution is no doubt 
Staring us in the face, if only we could perceive either the pro- 
blem or the solution. But at the same time, how they will 
value the House as an historical document ! 

Perhaps by that date we shall be inhabiting houses in which 
the powers of nature, subdued by science, will do all we need, in 
silent and patient diligence. The tide of the sea may do our 
heating, and the winds of the air our lighting, the rays of the sun 
our cooking, and the Arctic ice our refrigeration—who knows ? 
None of these things is as strange as wireless telegraphy, the 
airship, the telephone, and the cinema! And we shall see 
Stranger things than these. 

But whatever improvements and devices the future may bring, 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House will remain as a thing of marvellous 
beauty and grace, and as something more touching and impres- 
sive Still; an evidence, namely, of a time when the Royal House, 
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with all its great and august traditions, all its appeal to chivalry 
and loyalty, concerned itself with the humblest concerns and 
simplest problems of the daily lives of its subjects, and when its 
inheritors went in and out among their people in sympathy and 
goodwill, and set a quiet example of kindliness, good sense and 
duty which endeared them to all British hearts. 
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Y designing the Queen’s Dolls’ House as he has done, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens has served many ends of use and 
pleasure. It is difficult to say which end is the most 1m- 
portant, but perhaps it is that of giving permanent shape 
to the type of a distinguished home of 1923. The story of English 
Architecture is a record of change alike in esthetic fashion and 
in social habit. No building of so short a life as fifty years re- 
mains now as it was devised. Very few houses of even one cen- 
tury old, certainly none of five, have escaped some change of 
elevation, or at least of plan, and a single generation is enough to 
blur or blot out the decorative taste of the builders of a house. 

It must needs be left to the far-reaching research of theantiquary 
to re-create the habits of life of past centuries, by assembling 
fragments of forgotten craftsmanship from scattered sources, 
and by collating sentences from diaries with items from inven- 
tories and wills. For the antiquary of 2123 the literary evidence 
of our current life will be overwhelming in bulk. Staggering 
amidst the bookstacks in the British Museum, wallowing in the 
bound newspapers with which the Copyright Act has burdened 
a weary generation, he will be unable to see the wood for the 
trees. But a visit to the Queen’s Dolls’ House at Windsor Castle 
will clarify all his confusions. There, and only there, will be seen 
the unchanged facts of a life of dignified simplicity in the early 
part of the twentieth century. Just so and not otherwise could a 
King and Queen live and move and have their being in a home 
—for it is essentially a home rather than a palace—made for them 
by the artists of their day. 

And what impression will the antiquary of 2123 gather from the 
design and equipment of the Dolls’ House? Surely of a just ming- 
ling of tradition and invention, of a delighted deference to the 
greatness of our greatest, Sir Christopher Wren, joined with a 
sharp perception of the convenience that to-day’s science has 
showered upon life. 
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The year 1723 saw thedeath of Wren, the master by whose sane 
hands the splendours of the Italian Renaissance were transmuted 
into a sober dignity that lacks no truly English quality. In the 
year 1923 Sir Edwin Lutyens has made a gesture of homage to 
Wren’s memory, and, so doing, has done unconscious honour to 
his own brilliant art. For the Dolls’ House is no work of imita- 
tion. Sir Christopher designed no such house. When Sir Edwin 
was bidden to design a Gallery for British Art at the Rome Exhi- 
bition of 1911 he was wisely modest in refusing to do anything 
personal to himself. He adapted to his end the upper Order of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, so that Rome might have an enduring 
tribute to the gifts of Wren, who owed so much to Rome. But 
the Dolls’ House is in a different category. It pays tribute to the 
spirit of Wren, but copies nothing, and must be judged as a work 
of art in its own right. Sir Edwin has no more imitated Sir 
Christopher than Sir Christopher imitated his Italian fore- 
runners. The elements of a building in the classical manner are 
like the bare words in a dictionary. They can be related and 
ordered to make a work of art, or be so assembled as to lack all 
harmony and proportion. A great poem is no less great for being 
built of ordinary words: it is not the accomplished amateurs who 
leave enduring literature. By the same token, fine architecture 
is not an affair of extravagant elements, of chryselephantine 
magnificences, but of simple materials sanely treated, of pleasant 
rhythms, and of harmonious parts which right proportion 
builds into an indivisible unity. 

It is because the Queen’s Dolls’ House has the qualities of unity 
and Englishness, and shows a just balance between tradition and 
invention, that it must be regarded, not as an architectural whim 
or as an elaborate nursery jest, but as a serious synthesis of the 
building arts of our generation. 

It was in the spring of 1921 that Sir Edwin Lutyens first 
planned the Dolls’ House, and a marked interest attaches to his 
first drawing of the northern facade, reproduced in Plate IX. It 
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shows fully extended the drawers in the basement which con- 
tain the garden and garage, and the only variation shown by the 
building as carried out is in the treatment of the first floor. The 
drawing roughly indicates Ionic columns, which gave place to 
Corinthian in the work. But more important is the substitution 
of five square-headed windows with alternating flat and curved 
pediments for the original trio of round-headed, flanked by two 
square-headed, windows. The change was greatly for the better 
and has given breadth and added dignity. Even in this first 
sketch, provision was made for a delightful little feature, the two 
sentry boxes on each main front. These are much less toy-like 
than many full-scale foreign examples, such as the enchanting 
and rather incredible boxes which stand outside the Amalienborg 
Palace in Copenhagen. 
i 

I come now to a detailed description of the building. 

The house itself is 102 inches long on its main north and south 
fronts and 584 inches from east to west at ground floor level. It 
Stands on a base 116 inches by 72 inches and 39 inches high. 
This base is divided into a sub-base 24 inches high, containing 
208 interchangeable drawers, half on the north, half on the 
south, covered by falling flap doors. Each drawer is 11 inches 
long, and 34 inches wide and deep, made of cedar and fitted 
with a drop ring handle of ivory. They are to receive the doll 
population. 

The upper fifteen inches of the base serves various purposes. 
In the middle of the north front is a machinery basement, its 
ceiling supported by two columns. Here we find the! lowest stage 
of the lift shafts, and observe the electric transformers which 
whittle down the voltage of a normal electrical circuit to the four 
volts appropriate to the lighting circuit of a dolls’ house. Handy 
to the transformer are the main switches of the house supply. 

As we remember that the water arrangements of the house are 
complete, it is natural to discover the tank which receives the 
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bath wastes. Here, too, are the main electric switches of the 
lifting gear, employed not by the doll inhabitants but by the 
Brobdingnagian owners, of which pleasant tackle more here- 
after. From this basement a Staircase runs up to the hall of the 
back stairs. 

On the south front at the same level is another and nobler 
basement, nobler because of its vaulting carried on twelve stout 
piers and six pilasters. The floor is of slate. One end is the wine 
cellar with honeycomb walls holding over a hundred dozen of 
wine, the other a general store for groceries, both so ample that 
the house could be victualled to last out a moderate siege. 

The western basement is the garage, formed in a drawer. The 
flap falls down and the drawer extends, so as to bring the ten 
columns of its front level with the front of the base. In the floor 
with its painted brick paving there is an inspection pit, in case the 
cars which fill the garage should need adjustment. It were blas- 
phemous to suggest that the six royal cars of the owner could 
ever need repair, but a visitor’s less splendid machine might well 
demand attention. At the eastern end we find the garden, of 
which Miss Jekyll writes later in full detail. It is enough for me 
to point out the mechanical device whereby the drawer which 
contains the garden can be extended on double runners, and so 
reveals the beauties of tree and shrub and flower. 

So much for the base and its contents. We now ascend to the 
ground floor and survey the house as a whole. 

The tradition of dolls’ house building has always been that the 
outer wall should be treated as a door or doors, which opened 
and revealed the interiors of the rooms. That was well enough 
for the dolls’ houses of ordinary nurseries, and for dolls’ houses 
of ordinary size with fronts and perhaps even sides, but rarely 
a back that bore inspection. 

There is an old jest about houses with Queen Anne fronts and 
Mary Ann backs. It does not apply to the Queen’s Dolls’ House, 
every face of which is for delight. 
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The problem of revealing the inside of the house, without 
treating any of its walls as a door, was finely faced and solved. 
The walls form an outer case which fits closely over the inner 
fabric, and can be raised and lowered by a highly ingenious 
electrical contrivance, which is in effect a lift. When, therefore, the 
exterior is wafted upwards by such invisible means, the interior 
stands revealed, and as all apartments are lit by external win- 
dows and only the back staircase has borrowed light, every 
corner of the house can be studied by the visitor. 

_ The exterior is built of wood, carved and painted to indicate 
Portland stone. On the parapet are statues and vases in lead, the 
work of Sir George Frampton, R.A. At the four corners stand the 
Patron Saints of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 

In the middle of the main (northern) front is an Angel bearing 
a Queen’s crown, and the four remaining figures are emblematic 
of the Christian names of Her Majesty—Mary, Louise, Victoria, 
Augusta—surely as pretty a homage of patriotism and personal 
loyalty as ever sculptor made. In the pediment of the northern 
facade are carved the Royal Arms. 

The planning of a stri¢tly symmetrical house like this is one of 
the shrewdest tasks that can be set an architect. It can readily be 
encompassed if the rules of the game are not followed, if rooms 
are left without windows, and if the facades do not faithfully 
represent the disposition of the interior. Save for one or two 
short cuts in the domestic offices, inevitable when the exigencies 
of dolls’ house archite€ture drive the designer to place garden 
and garage alike in basement drawers, Sir Edwin Lutyens has 
played his most difficult game of planning with serious ingenuity 
and success. 

The main internal feature of the house is the grand staircase 
hall with its lobbies on the ground floor, into which five pairs of 
doors give entrance from without. The five windows above these 
doors light a gallery overlooking the staircase. 

These ten openings are set ina slight projection, consisting of a 
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rusticated base carrying an Order of six Corinthian columns 
with entablature and pediment. The central part of the facade 
thus perfectly expresses the internal planning. A like treatment 
on the other front marks the main kitchen premises and the 
Queen’s bedroom suite, except that the pediment is omitted, in 
order to provide proper lighting for the nursery suite on the 
floor above. The noble simplicity of the east and west flanks of 
the northern front, unpierced by windows save where they are 
needed for the two attic rooms, involves no sacrifices, for dining 
room and library, saloon and King’s bedroom are all fully lit 
from east or west. 

Two chimney stacks go up through the high-pitched roof, 
which is covered with slates, and they are needed, for every 
room has its fireplace. 

The claims of ventilation have received full consideration. 
The windows, save on the ground floor, where, in some cases, 
French casement doors are fitted, are all sliding sashes, double 
hung with lines and weights and opening smoothly. 


IIT 

But it is time to make a circuit of the house. 

Entering by the central glazed doors on the north side, we 
mark the sumptuous floor of white marble and lapis lazuli in a 
cunning pattern of square and diamond. Passing through the 
lobby which leads to the back stairs we go into the dining room, 
where eighteen people may sit down. We note Professor Moira’s 
painted ceiling, the overmantel of white and Siena marbie, the 
sideboard with its pierced cupboard doors, carved and gilt, and 
the grey panelling. Going out by the other folding doors we cross 
the serving-room, with its tables and hot closet and wine cooler, 
to the kitchen. Here indeed is a paradise for cooks. In front of the 
range and pastry oven and hot plate, the floor is of slate, but the 
main floor is of oak blocks—no painted pretence, but two thou- 
sand tiny sections of veritable oak—and the walls white tiled. 
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Across the serving-room is the pantry, and here we must break 
our circuit for a moment and run up the back stairs, one flight, 
to the mezzanine floor and seek the butler’s bedroom. That does 
not interest us greatly, but opening out of it is the Strong room. 
Here, behind steel grilles, repose impregnably the Crown Jewels, 
some of them for still greater safety locked in a burglar-proof 
safe. We go down again to the kitchen and cross it to the scullery 
and larder. As it will be well to finish our inspection of the | 
domestic offices, we will here ring for the automatic service lift, 
and go up to the lower mezzanine floor above the scullery (the 
kitchen is lofty and has no mezzanine above it) to inspect the 
menservants’ bathroom, and so, in the service lift again, past 
the first floor to the trunk room, in the upper mezzanine floor, 
from which and from an adjoining lobby we enter two maids’ bed- 
rooms. One more journey in the service lift and we are on the 
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top floor—dedicated to the children. We go first into the nursery, 
and from that through two lobbies, cupboarded for stores, into 
the nursery bathroom and the night nursery. We next visit 
the Queen’s sitting room, placed where the Royal Mother can 
relax in the midst of her family, with its door to the Princess 
Royal’s bedroom. We retrace our steps past the lifts to the day 
nursery, and cross it to another store lobby. But before we go 
down the back stairs we inspect the housekeeper’s suite. She 
has been well considered. The linen room, which is her sitting 
room, would be 31 feet 6 inches long, if full scale, with three 
jolly windows looking across the park, and she has her private 
bathroom as well as bedroom : on the landing outside is a house- 
maid’s closet with its Dutch tiles. 

We go down the back Stairs to find two menservants’ bedrooms 
on the upper mezzanine. Another flight down, and we are on the 
first floor. We pass from the back stairs passage through doors on 
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to the marble gallery that overlooks the grand Staircase. The 
brilliant decorative scheme beckons us, but we will keep in the 
sun’s path and turn into the Saloon, which serves the purpose of 
a withdrawing room for the Royal Lady and her guests. Here is 
a regal room indeed. The door frames and the cornice are of 
white marble, and the portrait of the Electress Sophia over the 
fireplace is set in a mantel of two stages with plum-coloured 
columns of Indian marble. Overhead is the painted ceiling by 
Mr. Charles Sims, R.A., and the walls of rose-pink silk damask 
do no injustice to fair complexions. As we pass through the fold- 
ing doors to the Queen’s wardrobe room, its ceiling painted by 
Professor Anning Bell, R.A., we notice that here as everywhere 
the rim locks are of brass and their keys click the bolts briskly as 
we try them. The Queen’s bedroom is an apartment almost to 
bring envy, with its coved ceiling painted by Mr. Glyn Philpot, 
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and its blue silk damask walls. Set in the sumptuous overmantel 
of jade and white marble is the portrait of her late Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of ‘Teck. Opening the doors that front us we 
come into the Queen’s bathroom, surely one of the wonders of 
this palatial home. The floor is of mother-of-pearl, the walls of 
green shagreen with dado and imposts of ivory. The bath and 
basins are of alabaster, and Mr. Greiffenhagen, R.A.,has painted 
the ceiling. We pass through a dress cupboard to the lift lobby, 
and so to the gallery again. 

The King’s suite is next visited. We pass through his wardrobe 
room, with ceiling by Mr. W. G. de Glehn, to the bedroom. Mr. 
George Plank has painted on the ceiling a pergola of roses, in 
which the flowers are placed in a musical notation that reveals 
them as the score of God Save the King, surely a pretty fancy. 
The mantelpiece is of white marble and jasper, and a grey green 
Indian stone that is called Buddha gaya. If the adjoining King’s 
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bathroom is less fantastically beautiful than the Queen’s, it has 
a sober magnificence of its own. Set on a white marble floor is a 
noble bath of Verdite (a green marble from Africa) with six taps, 
and overhead is a painted ceiling by Mr. Laurence Irving. 

We retrace our Steps to the gallery and now for the first time 
use the passenger lift, and lazily, for it is only to take us down to 
the ground floor. Here there only remains one room to be seen, 
but that the noblest, the King’s library. It is for Mr. Gaselee to 
describe it in detail, and for Mr. E. V. Lucas to tell of its contents 
in his own volume. Enough for the architectural enthusiast to 
mark the sober beauty of its walnut walls and columns, and the 
distinction of its fireplace in white marble and lapis lazuli. 
Lastly, we return to the hall and gaze up at Mr. William Nichol- 
son’s noble painted decorations. 

We have made the tour of a little Palace of Enchantment. We 
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have seen what Sir Edwin Lutyens can do with the splendid aid 
of scores of artists and craftsmen, all working together to create a 
work of art unique in itself. But it is unique in a finer way, for it 
is an expression of affectionate loyalty to a Royal Lady to whom 
architecture and the sister arts are not merely elements of cul- 
ture, but the handmaids of beauty and comfort in the homes of 
the Empire, where Her Majesty holds her place secure in her 
people’s hearts. 
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EN of every age and time have their interest aroused by 
miniature models of even quite commonplace things. 
The Egyptians have left dolls, none the less instruc- 
tive for being roughly shaped, illustrating every occu- 
pation and pastime of their period. So have Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese, each with a delicacy of detail which shows their love 
of the miniature, and so have the Western peoples of all dates. 

Who has not carried away a terrible and ineflaceable memory 
from that room in the Bargello at Florence where the episodes 
of the Plague receive a ghastly resuscitation from the skill of the 
model maker? 'The story has been written of a pretty Japanese 
lady who dwindled in size till she was a foot high; it tells of the 
dainty home her husband built for her, wherein her perfe¢tions 
were not overshadowed by the disproportion of her surroundings. 
We need not follow the vicissitudes of her love story unless it be 
to recall that after a picturesque episode it ended happily for all 
concerned. 

Among the many writers who have visualised human life on a 
diminutive scale I have not yet found a record of serious thought 
given to the peculiar conditions of living which mere smallness 
entails. [ am omitting Sir Wm. Crookes, who in a lecture of 
surpassing suggestiveness discusses the outlook of a microscopic 
man, whom he calls an “‘homunculus’’; but then he was dealing 
with a personality some thousand times smaller than would be 
the chatelaine of the Queen’s Dolls’ House and her retinue, with 
whom I am now concerned. In the course of the present chapter 
I shall require a name for the race who should inhabit the new 
small world that our British Queen has inspired, and the many 
contributors mentioned in this book have helped to create. 
Being at a loss I turned to a bright little girl, among the children 
of my acquaintance, ‘What shall I call the race of people who 
live in the Queen’s Dolls’ House?”’ 
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‘TI should call them the ‘mites’ for short . . . but really they 
are the Dollomites,”’ was the reply. 

The answer was not without the appeal of contrast to anyone 
who had been awestruck by the steepness, the solitude and the 
magnificence of the great mountains whose name she so closely 
plagiarised. The Queen’s Dolls’ House is one-half the size of 
that of the Japanese lady of the legend, and its dwellers one-half 
as high as she and one-eighth part of her weight. The chatelaine 
of the Queen’s Dolls’ House is a tall woman, 5? inches high, and 
her “Dollomite’’ men-folk six inches, to correspond with a 
human Stature of six feet. 

Now what peculiarities would follow from their being one- 
twelfth of our natural size? 

To begin with, the Dollomites, if made of flesh and blood with 
hearts and lungs like ours, would be remarkably powerful—as 
we judge strength. They would move a gilded chair, a lacquer 
table, or a pianoforte as easily as we pass a tumbler of water, a 
decanter, or a footstool—they would romp upstairs with one- 
twelfth of the effort it would cost us, and so might be expected 
to neglect the electric lifts which could take them from floor to 
floor by pressing a button.* When I say “‘neglect,” I see no 
reason to suppose that they would not appreciate the remarkable 
craftsmanship of the maker who contrived in this small compass 
to get a working model of such lifts as we employ—but the lure 
of laziness would not often bring them to the lift gates. 

After dinner when the men return upstairs to join the ladies 
in the drawing-room we should see quite elderly persons jump 
twelve steps at a time and reach their goal without so much as an 
acceleration of their breathing or their pulse. You see, twelve 
Steps are to them much what one or two Steps are to us, and 


* The press buttons on the lift which determine the floor at which it is to stop are 
placed outside the doors on the several floors and not inside the lift cage—for the 
obvious reason that we cannot insert our hand into the lift cage while it is running. 
With this omission the correspondence is remarkable. The usual steel ropes are replaced 
by fine fishing line to secure flexibility. For all details see the Inventory. 
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which of us could endure to take one-twelfth of a step at a time 
when stimulated by the thought of beautiful little ladies 
upstairs ? 

Someone might want to know why they should be relatively so 
Strong. It is explainable. A man can work because he can breathe 
and, by breathing, refresh his blood. This is done by his lungs 
whose surface is exposed to the air. An important limitation to 
his activity isimposed by his possible rate of breathing. ‘The oars- 
man and the runner know this full well. They get “blown,” as 
we absurdly call the fact that they blow hard and fast when they 
work hard. The area of the windpipe and the area of the lungs 
strictly limit the rate at which the internal combustion of the air 
can be achieved, and it is the rate of oxidation which determines 
the output of power. 

The Dollomites have a lung area 1-144th part of what we 
have, but, and this is the crux of the matter, their body weight is 
1-1,728th part of our body weight—leaving them on balance 
twelve times as strong. The weight of everything about them is 
similarly lightened; chairs, tables, bottles, pianos, doors, cup- 
boards, clothes, knives and forks, golf clubs and fountain pens, 
all these things are reduced in weight 1,728 times. 

There is a perfect cabinet gramophone and, if it should be 
wanted upstairs by the chatelaine to entertain her guests with 
the music from a new and unique record one inch in diameter, 
which she has recently acquired, a footman brings it in on one 
hand, as he would a salver with a letter, and be quite unaware 
that anyone might regard this as a feat of Strength. The effect of 
the cube law of weight is worth noting in a few examples, as we 
pass them. 

Here (Plate XVIII) is the mechanical part of the electric lift in 
the full scale, and the makers have placed on the top of the large 
pulley the one-twelfth size model, so that we can compare the 
sizes. Instinctively we feel that that small dot above the pulley 
is far less in weight than one-twelfth. Actually if we take the 
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whole of the frame of the two lifts with their guides, counter- 
weights, cages and electrical gear as shown in Plate XIX in the 
full scale, that is “life-size,” their weight is eight tons, while the 
corresponding models total together 45 Ib. Indeed, they would 
be only 11 Ib. were it not for departures from exact similarity 
made to facilitate the model construction.* 

Certain properties of matter do not scale down comfortably 
when size is altered; thus, the stiffness of a steel rope would not 
be diminished sufficiently to work round the small pulleys of 
the lift. So also we shall find that the clothes, the linen table- 
cloths, the bed sheets, etc., of the Dollomites, though exquisitely 
rnade, of the very finest known materials, are liable to behave as 
if they had been—from the point of view of these little people— 
slightly starched. Those of my feminine readers who may have 
clothed a small doll well know this trouble, and are aware of the 
difficulty of getting such clothes to “hang.” 

So, too, they may have noticed that when liquid is poured 
from minute toy bottles—and there are dozens of good port wine 
in the Q.D.H. cellars—it is most reluctant to flow, a defect not 
noticeable in the relationship between the wine and the bottle of 
our more human moments. 

The properties of liquids here in play are viscosity and capil- 
larity, “physical constants” not affected by the scale change to 
one-twelfth of full size. They are important in the routine of 
life and we shall see that even table manners may be dominated 
by viscosity! 

At a State funétion when the Dollomites rise to toast His 
Majesty the King of England—as they assuredly do—we notice 
that it is not sufficient for them to tip the glass on to their lips 
and tongue as is done in the best circles, but—shades of Chester- 
field!—they suck the wine out of the glass. 

Their smallest glasses, if filled with liqueur, could certainly be 
turned upside down without any single drop being spilt! To any 

* See p. 206 for detailed description of lift. 
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one who has looked with anxiety lest an over-filled liqueur glass 
should spill, on its way to its ulterior destination, there is comfort 
in the thought—there is even the appearance of economy till we 
see a Dollomite attempting to empty his glass, to which the 
majority of his quantum strongly adheres. It is said that the 
more modern post-war maidens among them stick their tongues 
out to collect the residues much as a cow sweeps up the contents 
of her manger, and a copy of the Dolly Mirror no doubt shows a 
pretty débutante in just this attitude engaging a remnant of 
Chartreuse. 

Physical constants are very dominating and insistent attributes 
of matter, and I see no hope that the table manners of the Dollo- 
mites will entirely conform to our standards. Coffee, tea or even 
water when taken from their small receptacles will seem to them 
slightly more treacly than they do to us. Cream or thick soup 
would be so sticky that the soup spoon would be found to lift the 
plate with it from the table. Clearly we must not impute to 
boorishness any of their unexpected habits: we should look 
instead to the causes which have engendered a different standard 
to ours. Even in the pantry curious things are seen. 

There is a drop of water hanging from the nozzle of the tap, 
but what a drop! It is nearly as big as the tap itself, that is to say 
about the size of a large pear. ‘This must make quite a difference 
when washing up, especially when the dish cloth is nearly as 
Stiff as a man’s collar, and as awkward for dish wiping as would 
be a piece of brown paper to us. 

The taps, for all that their usage is commonplace, are exquisite 
pieces of work. In order that water should flow from the reser- 
voir in the upper part of the house to the various places where 
it is used, the pipes,which are of extraordinary minuteness, are 
nevertheless kept rather larger than one-twelfth full size to allow 
for the retarding effect of viscosity and capillarity on the flow. 
In full-size houses the drain from all basins, sinks, etc., is 
bent up into an S shape or syphon so as to prevent the return of 
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sewer gas into the house. In the Queen’s Dolls’ House some of 
these syphons are omitted for a singular reason. When the inside 
of a very small pipe is dry, it is difficult to wet it, and until it is 
wet, water will not flow at all. Hence when you turn on the tap, 
water flows at once whenever the pipe is full of water up to the 
tap—but the drain pipe is certainly empty and probably dry, 
and if dry, the basin will overflow into the room rather than 
empty itself through the proper drain. The syphon would make 
it very difficult to initiate the wetting of the drain—and is there- 
fore omitted. 

Let us turn our thoughts to higher things. The Dollomites, 
no less than the Queen of England, have amongst other beautiful 
jewels a complete regalia, and no less must such things be made 
safe from unauthorised ambitious wearers. I do not think there 
can be thieves among these fairies, but it would be most dis- 
tressing to the chatelaine to find that the Koh-i-noor, or the Royal 
Crown, had been borrowed for a fancy-dress prank such as 
fairies are addicted to—when it was in demand for a State 
function. Hence we find a strong room, the door of which con- 
stitutes the first line of defence, and within the room a grille for 
the protection of the Regalia, and a safe for the keeping of the 
private treasure. 

I have a certain pleasure in writing these two last words, which 
are amongst the most satisfactory in the English language, and 
they immediately summon to their side the word safeguard. To 
do this the folding grille gates, which allow the main door to be 
open for ventilation in the daytime, are fitted, and the model is 
in perfect proportion to the original even to such details as the 
number and size of the bolts. No particular allowance is made 
for the fact that Dollomites are twelve times as Strong as men, 
but in any case there is a good marginof strength, and protection 
is provided against every type of burglar’s tool. The effective 
lock is in the right-hand door and the bolts of this door engage 
and control the bolts of the left-hand door by an ingenious 
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locking bar, as is done against human robbers; only the robbers 
would have found a grille weighing over half a ton against a 
pound and a half in the Dolls’ House! 

The Dollomites are perfectly honest folk, so that instead of 
using a 10-lever lock a 3-lever one suffices. There is another 
reason, too, for it is absolutely impossible to make a lock or 
a key of which each step is about as thick as the paper this is 
printed on! Indeed the lock is wonderful enough to command 
all admiration and we can rejoice at the coincidence which makes 
the impossible unnecessary. A photograph, Plate XX, shows the 
relative sizes of the model safe and the actual, and gives an 
interesting comparison. One fact it does not reveal, namely, the 
difficulty introduced by paint. Paint refuses to look right if 
reduced to one-twelfth thickness, yet the appropriate colour 
and glaze is required by the good taste and daintiness of the 
Dollomites. Thus we must make up our minds, when things are 
painted, be they safes, or grilles, or motor cars or lacquer 
furniture, that a thickness which we would call preposterous is 
a commonplace to the little folks. Scaled up to full size the paint 
would be not much less than } of an inch thick on many objects. 
But you, my reader, would possibly not have thought of it, had 
I not pointed it out, so this departure from proportionality 
cannot be deplored as significant or as detracting from your 
enjoyment of the accurate model presentment of a twentieth 
century house. 

At the disposal of the chatelaine are three motor-cars pre- 
cisely similar to those we use in this year of grace 1923-24 in all 
visible particulars. Plate XXI shows her Lanchester riding pick- 
a-back on its big 40-horse-power brother; the big brother weighs 
5,000 lb., and were it not for differences due to dissimilarities 
which do not meet the eye, our lady’s car would weigh 3 lb. 
and be rated at one-quarter horse-power. There are many 
matters of curiosity to be learned about those pretty motors in 
the Inventory. Thus the Rolls-Royce model weighs 4 lb. and its 
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prototype of 50 h.p. weighs 5,200 lb. This is sufficiently near 
the calculated ratio to show the great accuracy of construction 
in the model, if, indeed, that were not obvious to the most casual 
observer. The Sunbeam car corresponds to a 24-60 h.p. open 
car of 1922 for four persons, and it has brakes on the front wheels 
as well as the back, so that it can be safely slowed down from 
very high speeds. 'The weight is 3 Ib. 14 oz. (as against 3,700 Ib. 
of the original). The number of firms and people who worked at 
and presented the detail parts of these models is remarkably 
great, as the Inventory shows. 

As evidence of the musical enthusiasm of the Dollomites we 
find two pianos in addition to the gramophone which was men- 
tioned above, and we are led to ask ourselves how far the Dollo- 
mites will in fact enjoy these instruments. The reason for this 
query is that the voices of the Dollomitesthemselves are mostun- 
likely to be just like ours, though it is not so easy to make a 
correct surmise as to what their voices will sound like. ‘The 
Dollomite has strong muscles, we know, and possibly can 
Stretch his vocal chords as much proportionately as we do. If so, 
the pitch of his voice apart from resonances will be desperately 
high (say, 6,000 to 8,o00 vibrations per second) for the main 
elements of speech or song: it may even be so high that, like the 
callsof some animals, we humans could not hear it—indeed, even 
if we consider the effect of the resonance in the cavities of their 
little mouths they would only appear to be whispering. Sir 
Richard Paget, who is an authority on such experiments and has 
assisted me here, tells me that in this whispering, which 1s 
mainly due to the resonances set up in their mouths and throats, 
they could not convey to us the intonation and the inflections 
of their speech. Hence a human eavesdropper would find his 
listening-in to be very monotonous and quite different from the 
impressions of fairy noises that we may have gathered from 
Grieg’s ‘““Dance of the Gnomes” or other fairy fantasies of our 
musicians. Indeed, if the Dollomite uses an air pressure pro- 
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portional to ours, his smaller vocal organs set up sibilants which 
would mask and drown thevowel quality, and if he does not keep 
up the air pressure, we shall, I fear, hear next to nothing. 

I have assumed above that these people’s ears, which must be 
most beautiful and dainty things to look at, are internally ad- 
justed to hear their own voices, rather than adapted to listen to 
ours, and consequently the gramophone will be a cause of 
wonderment and curiosity to them rather than a reproducer of 
anything they will call speech or song. 

There is just another possibility which is worth considering 
before we dismiss this interesting question. If the Dollomite 
does not stretch his vocal chord to the same extent as we do, but 
relaxes it greatly, a view not impossible when we consider how 
delicate and fine the larynx must be, he might get his notes 
down to about twelve times higher than ours, and a Dollomite 
possessed of what he might call a full-bodied bass voice would 
be just audible to us as a high squeak, while a treble voice would 
sound like the very high whistle which we make in pronouncing 
continuously the consonant “S.” His attempts to convey such 
letters as S, F or Th, would result in no sound at all that a man 
can hear. They would be much too high. Ears adapted to note 
and understand such sounds would not, perhaps, appreciate as 
music the sounds from their model piano, for a one-twelfth 
scale piano gives very high tinkling notes even to human ears. 

The several pretty clocks in the Queen’s Dolls’ House no 
doubt serve the same purpose to the Dollomites as do our own 
watches—but there is a difference, possibly a significant differ- 
ence, in the value to them of what we call one minute, or one hour. 
Their lives, basing ourselves on analogy from small mammals, 
are probably much shorter than ours, and there is reason to 
expect that the appreciation of a delay, or time expended, is 
actually affected by the size of the person! 

Though it is difficult to assert on what grounds precisely a dog, 
a mouse, or even a man who has no clock, appreciates any in- 
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terval of time, it has been plausibly referred to the constant 
iteration within his person of his heart-beats, combined with 
some instinctive and unconscious act of adding up the beats as 
they proceed. If the Dollomite resembles in this the other ani- 
mals his heart-beat is much more rapid than ours. Have you ever 
held a sparrow or a mouse in your hand and noticed the rapid 
flutter of his pulse and breathing? No doubt there is an exag- 
geration of the quick beating due to fear, but biologists tell us 
that the smaller the animal the faster is the normal heart-beat— 
and this is natural enough in some ways for the Dollomite. 
His muscles, as I have before indicated, are extremely strong and 
the heart is just a muscle with a heavy job to do in circulating 
his blood. His strong muscle should be able to do the work more 
quickly, but it would be far too risky to say “‘12 times as fast as 
ours.” His veins and arteries are one-twelfth as long, it is true, 
but on the other hand they are very small indeed, and the resist- 
ance of such small tubes to the flow of a normal viscous fluid 
like blood is very considerable—and retards the flow. Even if a 
Dollomite’s pulse were only twice ours, the day would on certain 
assumptions appear twice as long—he will be quite likely to want 
six meals a day—and if a young gallant has a tryst with his fairy 
sweetheart and keeps her waiting a minute she will probably be 
twice as much put out as our ladies are. In this general way I 
surmise that they will consider that the hour needs a finer sub- 
division than sixty minutes—say 120micro-minutes. I hope their 
eyesight will keep pace with the need for reading these finer 
graduations. 

One of the earliest things which the chatelaine of the Queen’s 
Dolls’ House did on getting into possession was to turn on the 
electric light. We may be sure she was entranced at the visions 
revealed to her, but also she was severely tried by the glare. 
“This house is very much overlighted,”’ she said to her Major 
Domo, and she was right. 

Anyone who looks with understanding into the detail work 
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of the adornment of the Queen’s Dolls’ House may very well be 
enthralled by the delicacy and beauty of the miniature repro- 
ductions of furniture, fittings and works of art, and welcome the 
fact that they are sufficiently well lit to be easily examined. But 
if we try to regard the electric lights with which the house is 
equipped from the point of view of its inhabitants, we shall prob- 
ably not realise at once what a dazzling effect so great an illumi- 
nation must produce upon the Dollomites themselves. 

Actually, if the amount of light from any one lamp were one- 
twelfth of the light of the corresponding lamp which we will 
suppose sufficient for full scale, then the fairy creature will find 
itself 12 times over-illuminated. When a scene is over-illumi- 
nated it generally acquires a certain theatrical effect, as though it 
were lit to be looked at, rather than to facilitate the good seeing 
of those who form part of the scene. This is no reproach to the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House lighting, for is it not precisely that it may 
be seen from without that this illumination is provided? 

Still, I like to keep in mind the point of view of the Dollomite 
himself; and if he were to look up after reading his newspaper 
and get the full light in his eyes, he would assuredly speak 
critically of the glare—even though the human being who looks 
into the house from outside would be unconscious of any excess. 

This requires a word of explanation, since some of my readers 
may be critical of the bare statement. 

Suppose a room twelve feet cube, centrally lit by a 36 candle- 
power lamp, to be represented by a model 12-inch room with a 
three-candle lamp in the middle. On a shelf in the big room I see 
a book and read its title without taking it from the wall. I read 
easily and without fatigue from any glare, because at 6 feet away 
from the central light the illumination is one candle. But my poor 
little Dollomite counterpart has his book only half a foot away 
from a three candle-power lamp and the illumination on his 
book is 12 candles! Rather much to find no part of your room to 
which you can turn for a relief from this dazzle! 
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This is perhaps the place to draw attention to a future his- 
torico-scientific aspect of the Queen’s Dolls’ House. At some 
date, perhaps 2,000 years hence, an antiquary, the Lord Car- 
narvon of that era, may discover it forgotten among the lumber 
in a vault at Windsor, and the world will ring with his deductions 
as to an amazing and amusing treasury of information upon the 
Strange habits, the science, the literature, the amusements, the 
arts and the manners of the twentieth century. He will multiply 
12-fold the size of each detail, the chairs, the cabinets, the locks, 
the doors, the pictures, the lifts, the cooking range, the electric 
wires and chandeliers, and he will say, ‘Thus and thus were 
the Victorians, the Edwardians and the Georgians equipped.” 
Broadly he will be right, but in detail he must be guarded. 

Let us take as an example the electric wires; who shall say 
what voltage should be used to maintain the one-twelfth scale? 
Such a question brings us dangerously near to the problem of 
Einstein, with which this is no place to deal. Actually the voltage 
is not one-twelfth of the usual 200 volts, but just 4 volts, for 
simply practical reasons of safety from fire, and in order to 
utilise a little glow lamp which would not have too short a life. 
In consequence the size of the wires is much larger than in pro- 
portion, and the thickness of insulation is also greater for 
mechanical reasons than one-twelfth of the insulation in our 
homes and public buildings. 

No doubt but that the antiquary will have sense enough to 
make such allowances, but it is testimony to the extreme care 
with which the one-twelfth scale has been adhered to that it is 
advisable to mention such departures. 

Even the switches, which are fixed in position from the back 
of the walls, could not, as may well be imagined, be made to 
occupy the one sixty-fourth part of one cubic inch, not at least 
by human hands, nor if they were so made could they be 
expected to last a week. Wall plugs likewise depart from normal, 
and to keep the small size are made of a small brass tube into 
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which is fitted an insulating lining with a hollow brass stud in 
the centre, making a very neat concentric wall plug connected by 
soldering to the electric wires at the back of the wall. 

Many more peculiarities of this kind are noted in the inven- 
tory, a not unimportant one being the imitation lamps in the 
candelabra, where the size of working lamps would be altogether 
out of scale. Some appreciation of the difficulties of reduction 
may be gleaned from the faét that the weight of the electric in- 
Stallation, which in a life-size similar house would be nearly a 
ton and three-quarters, here is only 874 lb., while a pendant is a 
quarter of an ounce instead of 2 Ib. 12 oz. 

Perhaps one of the great distinguishing features which 
Separate model work from full scale is that model making of 
this kind is not and never has been industrialised. It is an art or 
a hobby, each production is unique, and whether or not it is paid 
for, it is made for love and inspired by enthusiasm. Perhaps 
this is why it commands an admiration and makes an appeal for 
which it is difficult to find a logical basis. 
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T is reasonable to suppose that as Dolls have existed for 
over five thousand years, there may have been during the 
periods of higher civilisation attempts at a domiciled 
abode for their accommodation and delight, but nothing 
Structural of this kind remains antecedent to some Dutch speci- 
mens of the seventeenth century. Here and there tiny pieces of 
early furniture, such as beds and Stools, have come to light,and a 
good deal of toy silver-plate is to be seen in Holland; and these in 
conjunction suggest nothing but the furnishing of a Toy Dwell- 
ing. Several later and perfect instances exist, like the Dolls’ 
House at Nostell Priory, designed by Chippendale and furnished 
in the taste of that time, but there is no example of a miniature 
mansion, as now designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, where all fur- 
niture and accessories down to the smallest object, such as a 
fountain pen with a gold nib, are in the accurate scale of one inch 
to the foot; and it is only by examination of the furniture and 
other objects in the different rooms that this remarkable sense of 
scale can be grasped. Curiously enough, Swift makes Lemuel 
Gulliver describe Lilliput, its buildings and inhabitants, at 
exactly the scale Sir Edwin employs. Gulliver says after Stepping 
into the courtyard of the Royal Palace: ‘Lying on my side, I 
applied my face to the windows of the middle storeys and dis- 
covered the most splendid apartments that can be imagined. 
There I saw the Empress and the young Princes in their several 
lodgings. Her Imperial Majesty was pleased to smile very 
graciously upon me, and give me out of the window her hand to 
kiss.’’ When we remember that Gulliver’s mouth was over two 
inches long and the Empress’s hand at the most a quarter of an 
inch in length, it is easy to conceive the exact relationship of size 
between the inhabitants and furniture of the Queen’s Dolls’ 
House and an ordinary spectator. 
Beginning on the ground floor, the kitchen and scullery first 
arrest attention; the tables and dressers are of oak, and on 
these are displayed a servants’ dinner-service, Doulton-ware 
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jars and pots in various sizes to contain stores, also jelly moulds 
of all shapes, frying pans, saucepans, and fish kettles innumer- 
able; these made by the mechanics of Guy’s Hospital and ham- 
mered out in gold to avoid the difficulties of cleaning in the 
future. There is a refrigerator of the newest type in the scullery, 
and a knife machine; nothing is forgotten, and brooms with 
dustpan and brush stand tidily in a corner; the chairs are of the 
kind known as wheel-back, having yew splats and uprights, and 
the range with its appliances is entirely suitable for a fairy 
cook. Here again we are reminded of Gulliver and his descrip- 
tion of the Palace kitchen, for he said, “‘I was pleased to observe 
a cook pulling a lark not so large as a small house fly, and a young 
girl threading an invisible needle with invisible silk.” The tables 
and dressers stand on a wood block floor and the many acces- 
sories are completed by weighing scales, coffee mill, clock, and 
mincing machine, all in perfect working order. Below this room 
is the wine cellar, divided into ten bays, its bins stocked with 
minute bottles one inch in length, all filled with vintage wines 
and liqueurs: there are over twenty differently shaped bottles, 
two dozen of each variety, besides ale in cases of two dozen 
labelled with the name of the brewers, reduced by photography, 
as indeed are all other labels, such as those on the whisky, of 
which two dozen cases are laid down. 

After leaving the wine cellar, where there is even more to 
drink than could be consumed by large gatherings of respectable 
dolls for a very considerable time, it seems natural to proceed to 
the dining-room, where the parties will take place and these fine 
wines be consumed. Here the walls are painted grey, decorated 
in the manner of Grinling Gibbons with pendants of flowers and 
fruit carved in lime-wood and picked out with gold. There are 
three side-tables of walnut, their legs being exquisitely carved, 
gilt at the shoulders with lion masks no larger than a sweet pea 
seed, and finishing in lion-paw feet, their tiny convex aprons and 
frames decorated with a bead-and-reel moulding centring in a 
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shell with branches of acanthus, the tops being of verde antique 
marble. A large white and gold carved buffet with a similar 
marble top completely occupies one end of the room. The ex- 
tending walnut dining table in the centre measures 5} inches 
when closed and 20 inches when open at full length, with mech- 
anism of perfect construction; the legs are plain at the shoulders 
in the manner of 1718, with ball and claw feet. The chairs that 
accompany this table are wonderful both in finish and accuracy 
of period, and are covered with deep salmon-coloured leather: 
they are of walnut, the splats veneered with a burr of the same 
wood and connected to the hooped uprights by a curved horizon- 
tal bar which leaves the splat disconnected with the top rail, a 
very unusual feature; the arms are eagle-headed and the legs 
finish in ball and claw feet. When it is remembered that the ex- 
treme height is under three inches, the tender delicacy of their 
line and detail can be fully appreciated. One of the dinner 
services from which these fortunate dolls feed is of white 
china, painted with Her Majesty the Queen’s cypher crowned, 
the dishes having wells for the gravy; the other dinner service 
for State occasions being of silver, and including a service of 
Georgian design for 18 persons, with go plates of three different 
sizes; with this are a set of candelabra having five lights each, 
four large and six smaller Monteith bowls, nine pepper pots 
with movable tops, nine mustard pots each with its spoon, 
eight oval fruit dishes of earlier type, vegetable and meat dishes 
and sauceboats; the knives, spoons, and forks—the latter four- 
pronged—being of shell pattern. There is also a complete tea 
and coffee service on a silver tray. Among the varied and 
remarkable plate displayed on the buffet in this room is a gold 
Monteith punch bowl in the taste of 1690, measuring an inch 
across; it has an escalloped edge and is matted above the rib, 
into which little swinging handles are inserted; below the rib 
the Royal Arms are engraved. With this delicate and beautiful 
piece is a punch ladle and six gold cups of tazza form, all worked 
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and presented by Mr. R. Woodhouse. Three cocoanut cups, 
three-quarters of an inch high, each with a silver lip band, strap- 
ping and foot, wrought with meticulous care in the manner of 
1500, have been made and presented by Mr. R. A. Pinks, while 
silver tankards on the same Lilliputian scale seem all in readiness 
for the contents of the minute beer bottles stored away in the 
cellar. The carpet for this room is painted by Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger in imitation of an Aubusson carpet, the silver wall 
sconces are copies of those at Windsor Castle. 

The handsome library is panelled from floor to cornice in 
walnut with deeply recessed bookcases, and intersected at either 
end by columns standing upon plinths of the same wood. ‘The 
painted ceiling is by Mr. William Walcot, and the carpets and 
rugs are most faithful representations of Persian designs. In the 
centre of each colonnade stand a pair of Celestial and Terrestrial 
globes, both miracles of skill and revolving perfectly. The 
furniture is all of walnut, the chairs having the cabriole legs 
with club feet of about 1718, and covered luxuriously in red 
leather; a three-cornered Napoleonic chair is also a feature. 
The writing table with leather top, nine drawers in front and 
cupboards at the back, rests upon squat Chinese feet, and near 
it Stand two portfolio cabinets perfect in their divisions and 
arrangements. Among the various ornaments are a model of 
the Royal George with every spar and rope complete, a metal 
table clock, bronzes, dispatch boxes, framed photographs and 
many books, yet small as everything is, the contents all con- 
tribute to the quiet dignity of a room so suitable for dolls of 
Studious proclivities; but as much “walnut tree wood” is em- 
ployed, it is to be hoped that no furniture worm will take a fancy 
to it, as the leg of a chair would only provide it with one sub- 
stantial meal! On the mezzanine landing stands a highly finished 
side-table presented by Mr. David Sassoon. It is of walnut, dark 
in colour, with cabriole legs, and beneath the drawers with their 
tiny brass handles is a concave lunette of inlaid woods. The 
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Saloon—for the reception of guests—on the first floor, is hung 
with rose-coloured silk in two shades of a miraculously small 
pattern such as was employed “at large’’ early in Anne’s reign, 
but here 120 silken threads go to the inch; the tone well sets off a 
black and gold lacquer cabinet with a red and gold lacquer in- 
terior, copied from an original existing at Londonderry House, 
the drawers run perfectly, and the doors fasten with a minute 
lock and key. Standing in company with this article of lacquer 
furniture, so much the rage throughout the eighteenth century 
and again in the twentieth, are a pair of gilt console tables with 
elephant-tooth tops and balanced by a suite of two gilt settees 
and eight chairs to match, covered in grey silk and wonderfully 
worked in imitation of Aubusson tapestry by Mrs. de Penning- 
ton; as the chairs are not three inches high, the stitch here is 
almost impossible to measure. The carpet is copied from an 
original Indian garden carpet of the sixteenthcentury. The grand 
piano, painted by T’. M. Rooke, with the two thrones designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, completes the more important furniture of 
this dignified and charming apartment, which is lighted by two 
glass chandeliers and four sconces, contrived by Mrs. Stannus 
in the Irish taste. 

In the bedroom set apart for the King arearmchairs and a sofa 
upholstered in rose damask of a diminutive pattern; these are 
accompanied by two mahogany Chippendale chairs with carved 
top rails, splats perforated in perpendicular lines, and the 
plain square legs originally suggested by Chinese taste. The rest 
of the furniture does not quite accord in period with these chairs, 
for the two beautiful burr walnut chests of drawers are in the 
Style of early George I, and the very exquisite little table, with S- 
scrolled legs which finish at the shoulders with caryatid heads 
surmounted by cushions supporting the frame, belongs to the 
end of the seventeenth century; it is a reproduction of one at 
Hardwicke and is considered one of the most elegant English 
tables in existence. But the chief feature is the state bed hung 
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with rose damask, embroidered with the Royal Arms, and 
plumed as was usual with these costly constructions; it is well set 
off by the walls so tastefully painted to represent a paper in the 
pseudo-Chinese taste by George Plank. The carpet, a marvel of 
fine petit-point, is worked and presented by Mrs. Rowland Al- 
Ston; it is in subdued colours on a buff-grey ground, silver 
threads being introduced in the centre and corners. Above is 2 
silver chandelier copied from the well-known example at Knole. 
The bath-room is of high finish, yet simple, the dado and fittings 
of green verdite, the marble bath and basins having the hot 
water conveyed to them through silver taps, the mechanism of 
all other sanitary arrangements being of the newest character, 
working to perfection, and considerably in advance of anything 
Mr. Lemuel Gulliver found in Lilliput! 

The Queen’s Bedroom may be said to revert back to what 
was formerly entitled “The Great Chamber,” where every 
domestic phase of life took place and where it was customary to 
put some of the richest pieces of furniture, including sumptuous 
carpets and hangings. Here appearances suggest perfection. 
The walls hung with grey blue silk in the same pattern as the 
Saloon form a cool and refreshing note, the furniture being a 
blue upholstered Bergere day-bed complete, splat back chairs, 
the seats covered in damask, a dressing stool embroidered with 
a bunch of flowers on a dove-coloured ground, and another Irish 
Chippendale stool covered in blue, all in the simple yet lavish 
taste so beloved by the virtuosi of Anne’s reign. There is also a 
cream lacquer cabinet painted in colours on an elaborately 
carved and gilt Stand of the time of James IT. It has five drawers, 
and the handles and lock plates are so small and fine that the en- 
graving on them quite baffles the eyesight. At that period, 
cream lacquer was considered the ne plus ultra of this craft, and, 
edged as it always was with a gold line, demanded more delicate 
and finer painting than what was employed for the ordinary 
coloured grounds, such as black, red, green or blue, where the 
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designs were for the most part in plain gold. Another elaborate 
piece of furniture is the wardrobe, veneered with amboyna and a 
chequer of green wood, the cresting, cornice and rails being 
carved in a lighter wood, and much on the lines of the celebrated 
Chippendale cabinet now in the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port 
Sunlight. It is partly fitted with sliding shelves and the lock 
works perfectly. ‘The iron wrought firescreen, two lacquered 
bed-tables on gilt Stands, a pedestal dressing-table covered in 
silk to conceal the walnut drawers, and the two tall-boy chests of 
drawers on silvered stands placed on the landing, are all in 
absolute harmony, but again the most imposing piece of furni- 
ture is the bed, hung and embroidered in grey blue damask in 
the style of 1700, like that of the King. Before leaving this room 
notice should be taken of the many small ornaments and bed- 
room accessories, and the carpet executed by the Stratford-on- 
Avon School of Weaving, a little masterpiece of the craft; the 
ground is black with a large scrolling pattern edged with pale 
madder, the black centre decorated with flowers, parrots and 
other birds, in their natural colours. The room is lit by a glass 
chandelier headed and finished by pendant drops, the six arms 
springing from a half bulb of silvered glass. The walls of the 
bath-room opening off the bedroom are of ivory, with green 
shagreen panels and a mother-of-pearl floor, the bath and wash- 
Stand being of alabaster with silver taps. The ivory pilasters stand 
well out, supporting a ceiling like the walls, with compartments 
painted by Mr. Greiffenhagen and set in dome-shaped spandrels 
of smoked mother-of-pearl, all very beautiful. 

One more room that forms part of the Royal apartments is the 
Queen’s Boudoir. The walls are decorated by that fascinating 
artist, Mr. Edmund Dulac, and their semi-Oriental suggestive- 
ness is enhanced by the blue-framed mirror and the yellow lac 
furniture decorated with diminutive figures and landscapes, pre- 
sented by Lord Waring, which includes two vitrines, a bookcase, 
a writing table, bamboo Chippendale chairs and two tables. The 
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carpet, in its tender Oriental colours of the Ch’ien-Lung period, 
made and presented by Miss Kinnell, carries out the delicate 
scheme of this charming room. 

The Nurseries, Linen, Housekeeper’s and Servants’ Rooms 
are all filled with remarkably executed furniture, and in the 
former a cradle of unpolished apple-wood stands quite pre- 
eminent. It is inlaid and bound with silver, the interior being of 
ivory, the hood surmounted by a Prince of Wales’s coronet and 
feathers in ivory, resting on an ivory cushion; the cradle swings 
between four posts somewhat Egyptian in taste, and each headed 
by an angel in silver. This beautiful piece of handiwork possesses 
the properties of perfect taste and execution and is absolutely 
original in design. In this same room can be seen a mahogany 
four-post bed with carved cornice and legs, hung with cretonne, 
the remainder of the furniture comprising two chests of drawers, 
a dressing-table, chairs, a delightful high baby-chair of yew with 
a wheel-back splat and safety bar, and tables of the Queen Anne 

eriod. 
; The bed destined for the Princess Royal is designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, and of charming shape, the woodwork being of 
mahogany with most adroitly contrived caned panels, the re- 
mainder of the furniture in this room matching in style. 

Countless wardrobes, chests of drawers, washstands, with 
their china, tables of all shapes and chairs of oak, walnut and 
mahogany in varied and delicate proportions furnish the corri- 
dors and servants’ apartments. Among them is a suite in 
cherry-wood for the butler’s bedroom, presented by Mr. Edward 
Hudson, comprising a bed of original design where panels at the 
head and foot are intersected by open uprights; two chests of 
drawers, two chairs and a dressing table with mirrors, all charm- 
ing as well as practical, the drawers working freely like those 
of all the furniture in this well-organised house, and the tints of 
the cherry-wood showing to much advantage. There are also a 
very perfect writing-table of burr walnut, with tambour top and 
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five drawers veneered with walnut, a delightful gate-legged 
table in the manner of 1700, and folding tables for the linen room. 
These, with the enamelled bath-rocms and charming white bed- 
rooms with their accessories, leave nothing to be desired and 
create a perfect Utopia for the lucky doll-servants. 

On coming down the small staircase, can be seen a pantry, 
the cupboards stocked with china and glass, and thence to the 
landing and white marble staircase with its bright iron balus- 
trading in the manner of Louis XIV iron work (designed and 
presented by Mr. Starkie Gardner), leading down to the white 
marble and lapis-lazuli paved hall, which is left bare save for 
three suits of armour, one made and presented by Mr. Joubert, 
a bronze statue of Venus by Professor Derwent Wood, a mahog- 
any console table with lapis-lazuli top, and two remarkable 
black lacquer chairs, their backs emblazoned with the Royal 
Arms, and legs of that rare bowed and broken-footed type of 
about the date of 1715, found on so much of the Blenheim 
furniture. The clocks throughout the house are of varied shapes 
and styles, that destined for the hall being a copy of the tall case 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren for a movement by Tompion, 
and those for the Queen’s apartments being a gilt sun-ray clock 
and a small blue lacquer bracket clock. 

It is needless here to describe the stores of household linen, 
so neatly stacked in the ample presses in the spacious linen room, 
the varied clothes hanging in the wardrobes, or the ingenuity 
expended on such things as trunks, hat-boxes and suit-cases in 
the box-room, or on such things as a mowing machine, garden 
hose with its sprinkler, foils, golf clubs, gramophone, sewing 
machine, ornaments, china vases, for they will be dealt with in 
later chapters. I must, however, refer to a tiny paint box filled 
with colours, a walking stick with pencil in the handle, and an 
A B C guide, in order to emphasise that nothing has been 
omitted for the most minute necessity—though in some instances 
they may require the assistance of a very large magnifying glass, 
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such as the Empress of Brobdingnag was supposed to have em- 
ployed to discover Gulliver’s eyelashes; but the illusion is com- 
pletely harmonious, for all is so realistic, so mathematically pre- 
cise in this marvellous ‘“‘House in Order”’ that one feels, on 
reluctantly bidding it farewell, that it would take but a slight 
loosing of the imagination and but very little of “such stuff as 
dreams are made of” to conjure up a vision of it all set in motion. 
How, when all is silent and sleeping in the outside world and the 
surveillance of the human race removed, the Lilliputian occu- 
pants might come into their own, and after their hard day’s 
work of captivating and attracting, they could relax, and slipping 
off their finery, flit up and down the marble staircase and at ease 
wander from room to room, from nursery to wine-cellar, ad- 
miring their possessions in pure enjoyment! Perhaps some 
would sink into the comfortable library chairs with a book, or by 
the help of the globes and Bradshaw, so thoughtfully provided, 
plan countless delightful journeys never to be undertaken; some 
would enjoy exciting surreptitious drives in the Rolls-Royce car 
up and down the adjacent corridors, and others hold sweet 
clandestine meetings in the romantic formal garden, where seats 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and entirely suitable for such a 
purpose, are placed in quiet corners among the gay flower-beds. 
Yet one thing is certain; when the appointed moment comes 
round, they will of themselves never fail, but again take up their 
positions exactly where they have had instructions to sit or 
stand, and with serene affability and sweet fixed smiles they will 
welcome all, young and old, who come to see the wonderful 
Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
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THE PAINTINGS 


FELT very much flattered when I received an invitation 

to visit the wonderful new Palace which has been built for 

Her Majesty Queen Mary, and to inspect the collection of 

pictures which have been contributed by the artists them- 
selves to decorate this new royal palace, or rather pavilion. When 
I arrived at the door, I was very much impressed by the facade 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., which seemed to me to 
be an improvement on the more familiar front of Buckingham 
Palace. But here I encountered an apparently insuperable 
difficulty; for how was an elderly and substantial visitor to effect 
an entry into this tiny, delicate, fairy-like building? I recol- 
lected how that one Alice of immortal memory had been con- 
fronted by the same difficulty, but had solved it by the mastica- 
tion of a particular form of mushroom or fungus, recommended 
to her by some local practitioner in the country which Alice 
happened to be visiting; but I had no such friend at hand and the 
situation seemed hopeless. At last a brilliant idea, or brain-wave, 
Struck me, and I thought that I would try the plan recommended 
by another eminent medical authority in France, whereby, if 
you can bring yourself to repeat for an indefinite number of 
times, and with unfailing accuracy, a positive statement of any 
desire you may wish to attain, you can work miracles! In this 
case it might be possible—to use a common proverbial phrase— 
that if one could not make the mountain come to Mahomet, at 
all events one might make Mahomet come to the mountain. So I 
set to work, and began to repeat to myself slowly and deliber- 
ately, doing my best not to make any slur or slip, just as if I were 
engaged in a competition for a reading prize, the words, “I am 
growing smaller and smaller, and shall soon be able to get in.” 
I went on repeating this, although I got rather tired and sleepy, 
but apparently without any result, until at, I think, the forty- 
seventh time of asking, I suddenly found myself standing at the 
open door of the Queen’s Dolls’ Palace, with a page in scarlet 
livery waiting to receive me. 
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So into the palace I went, and found myself in a fine large hall 
in front of a great Staircase, on the wall of which facing the 
entrance was a great and very remarkable mural painting by Mr. 
William Nicholson, of which and of the other wall and ceiling 
decorations more follows in a later chapter by Mr. W. G. 
Newton. On a side wall over a table hung a painting of “Windsor 
Castle from the River,” by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, R.A. I was glad 
to see this, because I have a great admiration for Mr. Cameron’s 
work, and both as a loyal subject of our Sovereign and an old 
Etonian I was glad to see this familiar scene given such a place 
of honour. 

Turning to the left from the Entrance Hall, I entered a fine 
dignified room, which I was told was the royal Dining Room. 
Here had been placed a carefully seleéted number of pictures 
with a good decorative effe¢ét. Over the chimney-piece hung one 
of the paintings of ‘“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on Horseback,” 
by the popular Mr. A. J. Munnings, A.R.A., and it was easy to 
think how that over the wine and the walnuts, or whatever may 
take their place in future years at the royal table, there would be 
much discussion as to the accuracy of this portrait of our sport- 
ing young Prince Charming. On either side were two other 
paintings by Mr. Munnings, of which one representing a ‘‘Prize 
Bull” struck me as of special merit, and a splendid design for a 
poster at the next Dolls’ Cattle Show. At one end of the room 
hung a good copy, by Mr. A. McEvoy, of Winterhalter’s group 
of “‘ Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and Children,’”’ which hangs 
in Buckingham Palace. I marvelled at the skill and reticence 
with which Mr. McEvoy had restrained the somewhat efflores- 
cent ripeness of his usual method within the strictly confined 
limits of this august composition. Perhaps it was the unaccus- 
tomed scale which had this effect upon the artist! Facing this at 
the other end of the room, was a large still-life composition by 
Mr. W. B. E. Ranken, suggestive of a piece of Beauvais tapestry, 
but I had hardly time to examine this very closely. Mr. Ranken 
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had also in the same room two clever paintings of the interior of 
the State Apartments in Windsor Castle, which were balanced 
by two scenes painted by Captain A. Pearse, of New Zealand, 
from the Coronation of Their Majesties King George V and 
Queen Mary in Westminster Abbey. I noticed also in this room 
two portraits of King Edward III and King James V of Scotland 
by Sir William Llewellyn, K.C.V.O., R.A. Returning to the 
Entrance Hall, I crossed over to the opposite side, and was 
shown into a long room which was to be the Library and 
destined to contain the valuable collection of up-to-date litera- 
ture, which the coming generations, it may be presumed, will 
use for intelle¢tual purposes. Here there was not much wall- 
space for pictures, so that there were only portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, King Henry VII and King Henry VIII. I was shown, 
however, some table-cases with large drawers, designed in very 
appropriate fashion, and I was told that these drawers contained 
a wonderful collection of sketches in oil and water-colours by 
distinguished artists, and also etchings and pen-and-ink drawings, 
with which Mr. C. E. Hughes is to deal in a later chapter. But I 
could not resist opening one drawer and was greeted by some de- 
lightful drawings by Mr. George Belcher, Mr. W. K. Haselden, 
Mr.H. M. Bateman, and other humorous artists. I could not stop 
to look further, although I did notice two portrait Studies by Mr. 
Oswald Birley and Mr. R. G. Eves. It was with some difficulty 
that I got away from the Library, and ascended the Staircase 
with its fine iron balustrade in the manner of Tyou. On the 
first floor I turned to the left and entered a long room with a 
fine Aubusson carpet, and a ceiling, in which I recognised the 
hand of Mr. Charles Sims, R.A. This, I was told, was the Grand 
Saloon or Drawing Room. Here the pictures on the walls were 
for the most part whole-length portraits of the Royal Family, 
before which, in deference to the exalted rank of the subjects, as 
well as to the eminence of the artists who painted them, criticism 
and even admiration must be sparing and duly respectful. The 
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first pair to be noticed are the portraits of King George V and 
Queen Mary by Sir William Orpen, R.A.—the first attempts, if 
I remember aright, of this brilliant if somewhat emphatic 
painter to harness his prancing steed within the shafts of royal 
portraiture. He finds a worthy companion in his colleague Sir 
John Lavery, R.A., who in his portraits of King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra has in his turn sacrificed much of the 
fluid and serpentine grace of his usual style to the formal dignity 
of the occasion. Perhaps these two admirable exponents of paint- 
ing in the twentieth century are seeking to depose from their 
altar-seats the time-honoured shades of F. Y. Winterhalter 
and Sir George Hayter. The series of portraits in the Saloon is 
completed by a very competent rendering of the portraits of 
King George III and Queen Charlotte, executed by Mr. Har- 
rington Mann from the original portraits painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for the Royal Academy. A somewhat similar contri- 
bution is the portrait of the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the 
ancestress of the present Royal House of Windsor, copied by no 
less an artist than Sir A. S. Cope, R.A., from an older painting. 
The formality of the portraits in the Saloon is retrieved in a 
very agreeable way by four bright and engaging landscapes by 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A. On the other side of the Palace, on the 
first floor, are the private apartments of the King and Queen. 
These are rooms in which not much space is left for pictures. In 
the King’s Bedroom there is to be seen over the chimney-piece 
a whole-length portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary, by Mr. 
McEvoy. In this portrait the painter has been more at his ease 
than when he was interpreting Winterhalter, but I must con- 
fess that in this rather diaphanous wraith of a portrait I had 
some difficulty in recognising the features of our much-loved 
princess. Still, the picture is very characteristic of the painter’s 
skill. The only other painting in the room is a “‘Seascape” by 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, R.A. In the Queen’s Bedroom the place of 
honour is occupied by a portrait of Her Majesty’s much- 
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lamented mother, H.R.H. Princess Mary of 'Teck, painted with 
all his customary solidity and skill by Mr. Frank O. Salisbury. 
The only other painting here is an interesting study called 
“Mary, Queen of Scots,” by that rising portrait painter, Mr. 
Gerald Festus Kelly, A.R.A. I was told that there were not many 
paintings on the second floor, and as I was beginning to be 
anxious as to how I was going to make my exit from the palace, 
I had only time to run upstairs and just glance at a painting of a 
“Battery of Artillery in Action,” by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch, 
and a clever painting of “‘Still Life’ by Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
who has inherited much of the artistic tradition of her royal 
aunts, the late Empress Frederick and H.R.H. Princess Louise. 
I also noticed a clever etching by Miss Boreel of the ‘State Coach 
and Horses” as used at the Coronation. 

It was now time, I felt, to bethink myself how I was going to 
extricate myself from the Palace, and return to my normal bulk. 
Suppose that such magic words as those which secured my ad- 
mission should fail to produce the desired result; suppose that I 
should have to spend the rest of my days within this Palace an 
unwilling Courtier-in-waiting; suppose that I should every day 
have to gaze upon the works of the distinguished artists who 
have contributed to the decoration of this palace; suppose——. 
But while I was still supposing I found myself seated on a chair 
in Sir Edwin Lutyens’s drawing room in Mansfield Street, with 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House on a table before my eyes. I looked 
anxiously at it, and wondered if I were in my proper senses, or 
if it had all been make-believe on my part. A charming young 
lady then opened the front of the Palace and showed me that 
the pictures were hanging on the walls, just as I have described 
them. “Then I have been inside,” I remarked, ‘‘but how did Ido 
it?” “You are not the first person who has asked this question,” 
replied the young lady, ‘‘and no one has received a satisfactory 
answer to his question !” So I went away, somewhat bewildered, 
though greatly impressed by the labour and skill displayed by all 
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the artists concerned in this remarkable creation. After all, it is 
easier to conceive and carry out a building such as, to take an 
instance, the Crystal Palace, and fill it with works of art and 
other objects of unlimited bulk, than to complete in such perfeét 
detail and proportion a palace and its contents on the scale of 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
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THE LIBRARY 


[= Library is entered immediately from the right of the 


entrance hall; it is a room direétly over the garage, 
45 inches long, 21 inches broad, and 15} inches high. 
The panelling and bookcases are of Italian walnut. 

Every assiduous student of second-hand booksellers’ cata- 
logues—and he would be a poor librarian or bibliophile who was 
not such a student—is familiar with the heading ‘Tiny Books”; 
they have had their bibliography, in M. Nauroy’s Bibliographie 
des impressions microscopiques, published at Paris in 1881, and the 
English reader may find a delightful and informative article upon 
them in The Times Literary Supplement of September 2oth, 1923. 
There are plenty of colle€tors of such minutia, some of which are 
the prettiest little objects, and they are tolerably well represented 
in the great libraries of this country. Only tolerably, however; 
because these little volumes have generally found their homes in 
my lady’s boudoir (or even in my lady’s purse or vanity bag), or 
in the nursery; and being toys as well as books, many of them 
have been thumbed away to annihilation. The largest collection 
known to history has perished; it belonged to the Empress 
Eugénie and amounted, it is said, to several thousands. Alas, it 
disappeared during the Commune. 

The books most commonly found in a diminutive size are 
Almanacs; and in the Library of the Queen’s Dolls’ House are 
copies of The English Buyou Almanac for various dates between 
1836 and 1846, and The London Almanack for 1833. 

The best of all books has naturally been produced on the 
smallest as well as on the largestscale, and there are four tiny Bibles 
in the colleétion: so too, there are miniature dictionaries and 
atlases, a history of England, a copy of Shakespeare’s complete 
works, a Koran, and some charming little French books, of 
which the titles sufficiently explain their purpose—L’Ami de la 
Jeunesse, Le petit Polichinel, Le Conseiller des Graces, Le Tableau 
de la Vie, all of the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 

But the tiny books which have been produced up to the 
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present time would not, of their very nature, form a sufficiently 
comprehensive colleétion for the Library of the Queen’s Dolls’ 
House. As the building itself with all its fittings and contents was 
to be a permanent reproduction in parvo of a beautiful house of 
the present day, to be preserved for the information and in- 
Struction of the future, so its library must contain, so far as size 
will permit, a selection of all that is best in the literature of this 
country at the present moment. How was this most desirable 
result best to be obtained? 

Let us think for a moment of alternatives to what has actually 
been done—of another course which might have been adopted. 
Those who are familiar with old calligraphical colleétions will 
doubtless remember specimens of “‘micrography,” in which the 
Lord’s Prayer, for example, is written in a circle the size of a 
threepenny-bit; and marvels they are, if we consider that the 
writers had only magnifying glasses of low power, and no steel 
pens—they used crow-quills of wonderful delicacy. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century the advance of science brought about 
greater marvels; glass was used as the object to receive the 
writing, which was scratched upon it, not written in ink; and 
in 1855 a paper was read before the Microscopical Society of 
London, describing the achievements of Mr. Peters, a London 
banker: he had invented a machine by which he had written the 
Lord’s Prayer, without abbreviation or contra¢€tion, in a space 
not exceeding the one hundred and fifty-thousandth of a square 
inch. This would have satisfied most people; but not Mr. 
Peters, who seven years later wrote the same text in a space 


which I had better represent arithmetically, in STS of a 


square inch. The Bible in English (Old and New Testaments) 
contains the same number of letters as the Lord’s Prayer 
written sixteen thousand times, so that if the whole Bible were 
written out on Mr. Peters’ second scale, it would occupy a little 
less than one twenty-secondth of a square inch! 
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Such statistics make one’s eyes ache: but science has now 
gone further still, and by what is called ‘‘ microphotography’’— 
the microscopic reduction of a photographic negative or positive 
on glass—something much more minute has been produced; 
and it is calculated that glass slides containing every page of all 
the books in the Library of the British Museum would fill but a 
very small packing-case. However, the objections to a library 
composed on these lines are obvious; glass slides are not, like 
books, objects of beauty, and it is not desirable that every refer- 
ence to such a library should necessitate the use of a high-power 
microscope or an elaborate magnifying magic lantern: here 
the expedient adopted was much simpler; a representative, 
rather than a complete, library was aimed at and attained. 
Princess Marie Louise, to whom the whole House owes so much, 
sent a personal letter to a carefully made selection of the most 
famous British writers of the present time, and all but a few 
responded with alacrity; and it is really to the energy and per- 
suasiveness of Her Highness, as well as to the good will of the 
authors, that we owe the truly Royal library which has resulted. 
The authors were asked to contribute, in volumes of appro- 
priately small dimensions, some of their work; either an original 
composition for the occasion, or a passage from their already 
published works which seemed to them worthy of being thus 
perpetuated. Anyone who sees the books will appreciate that it 
was, even physically, quite a difficult task; it is by no means 
easy to write neatly in a fat little volume about the size of two 
postage stamps; but it was a labour of love to all, and the out- 
come of this labour will remain for ever a miniature picture of 
the state of English literature in the nineteen-twenties. 

It would be impossible, in the limits of one chapter of a book, 
to describe the contents of the Library; and it is fortunately also 
unnecessary, as it is being done completely elsewhere. In a com- 
panion volume to this, Mr. E. V. Lucas is printing all the 
original contributions, and describing those which are extracts 
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from the writers’ published works; and to that volume I refer 
the professional bibliographer and bibliophile. A very precious 
volume it will be; for it contains, protected by all the terrors that 
copyright can afford, some work of almost all the great writers of 
the day, never to be reprinted. I am only afraid that it will be 
required by so many of the hunters of modern first editions, to 
complete their collections of their favourite authors, that every 
copy will be snatched away to perfect sets of certain authors’ 
writings, and that none will be left for the readers who have a 
more general, if more mixed, taste in literature! 

But though I must not quote what will better appear else- 
where—and, indeed, I have not the room to do so—I may indi- 
cate a few of the treasures which make the Library a room which 
I only fear may prove too great an attraction for any doll of 
literary tastes. At any rate it will soon be seen that its contents are 
not for Mr. Doll alone—that Mrs. Doll and Master Doll and 
Miss Doll too will find plenty in it to help them pass a long 
evening or a wet day. 

My space will only allow a mention, much less a description, 
of some of the treasures of this Library; and my bibliographical 
habits, which make me take in alphabetical order the authors— 
or rather the few of them whom I have room to name—bring 
me to a happy opening, with a piece of advice on qualities which 
the most commonplace man may attain, though few do, copied 
out by Mr. Asquith from Culture and Character (1910), and a 
charming Elegy on the Death of fuliet’s Owl, “written by Maurice 
Baring during the Great War, and copied outon March 14, 1922”; 
the Autobiography of #. M. Barrie (does not this arouse the 
curiosity of all who have loved Peter Pan?), in which he describes 
in poetry the changes that have taken place, and will take place, 
in the way he writes his signature; the Meditations of a Refugee, 
by Max Beerbohm—the thoughts of a doll who has found his 
way into Buckingham Palace, with its intriguing end, ‘‘Here 
the MS. breaks off—the interloper was caught and ejeéted by 
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the Comptroller of the Household”; Christmas Eve and New 
- Year’s Eve, by Arnold Bennett, which he describes as “‘A little 
essay on the compensations of life and on the true nature of 
happiness’; and a selection of poems, 1873-1920, by the Poet 
Laureate. 

Not all the contributors to the Library are still with us. We 
cannot but be a little sad when we find a poem, Edelweiss, by 
Oscar Browning; and a little serious when we see that John 
Buchan’s work is a brief account of The Battle of the Somme. 
We have political history in an extra¢t from Buckle’s Life of 
Disraeli, and are back to our realities again with Gilbert Cannan’s 
Story of a Doll. 'That The Ballad of Three Horns is in G. K. 
Chesterton’s own and truest vein may be judged from its opening 


lines— 
When Robin Hood in Sherwood shot 
(Though prigs pretend to know 
That not the bowman but the bard 
Was drawing the long bow)... 


Sidney Colvin has made a little anthology of Stevenson, prose 
and verse, which he has called R. L. S. in a Nutshell; W. H. 
Davies gives us a single little poem, Thunderstorms, and Walter 
De La Mare, who knows all about Midgets, has three poems and 
a Story, The Riddle, full of his delicate charm. Look how it 
begins: “So these seven children, Ann and Matilda, James, 
William and Henry, Harriet and Dorothea came to live with 
their grandmother.” Don’t you want to know how they dis- 
regarded her instructions not to play with the old oak chest and 
look into it, and how the band of children grew less and less, 
until at last, all alone, “gossiping fitfully with herself, the old lady 
went down again to her window-seat’’? 

Conan Doyle tells us How Watson Learned the Trick, Lord 
Esher has made colle€tion of Maxims for dolls and men, Edmund 
Gosse describes A French Dolls’ House, Harry Graham writes 
out for us some of his Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes, 
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Lady Grey of Fallodon sends a little poetry book, Star Dust, and 
Rider Haggard transcribes the closing words of A Farmer’s Year, 
a passage “written at midnight on December 31st, 1898, in 
thanksgiving for past benefits and petition for future guidance”’: 
next to him comes An Essay on Humanism, by Lord Haldane, 
scholarly and religious. Then another voice that is now silent— 
passages chosen by Frederic Harrison from his Life of Fohn 
Ruskin. 

This Library would not be complete without Charles Kings- 
ley’s poem, “I once had a sweet little doll, dears”; and here 
it has immortality in the beautiful script of Graily Hewitt, per- 
haps the most famous of our few modern calligraphers: Maurice 
Hewlett has been much more recently taken from us, and his 
Poems on Several Occasions are a happy memorial of him; we 
return to the living with A Tragedy in Outhne by Anthony Hope, 
and a selection made by A. E. Housman both from A Shropshire 
Lad and Last Poems. W. W. Jacobs gives us a chapter from 
Salthaven, and the Provost of Eton, who has so often made us 
shiver and smile at once with his ghost stories, now tells of The 
Haunted Dolls’ House. Wady Jekyll writes of The Garden; Sir 
Harry Johnston tells of Jeannette Sidebotham and the Walloon 
Airman; Henry Arthur Jones discusses the economics of 
English Dukes and American Millionaires; and this paragraph 
will best close with one of the great gems of the Library, a col- 
lection of Verses by Rudyard Kipling. 

Miles Ignotus is described by William J. Locke as “‘A little tale 
of the Great War especially written for the Library of Her 
Majesty’s model palace”; E. V. Lucas lays down The Whole Duty 
of Dolls; ‘“Toby, M.P.” copies out a page from The Diary of a 
Journalist. A literary curiosity is provided by Compton Mac- 
kenzie, who gives a passage from Sinister Street—the account of 
a Junior Common Room at Oxford with real names put back 
instead of pseudonyms. 

Here I am going to allow myself to quote one little poem in 
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its entirety; partly because its writer, W. H. Mallock, has been 
so lately taken from us and admirers of The New Republic will be 
glad to see anything from his pen, but more_because the lines 
fit so well every volume in the colleétion:— 


META BIBAION META KAKON 


An ancient philosopher writing in Greek 
—And others have held the opinion before— 

Declared as a fact of which few people speak, 
That a very great book is a very great bore. 


But let poets whose pens are invited to write 
On a leaf such as this, but whose fancies are Sterile, 
Take courage, for here, by one fact of their plight, 
They are safely secured from one species of peril. 


For if length be an evil, they can’t be too long, 
The page puts a Stoppage to metre and measure; 

Let us hope ’twill be found when they cease from their song, 
That a very small book is a very great treasure. 


The Library does not possess very much in the way of 
anthologies, so it values the more a selection from Georgian 
Poetry made and copied out by Edward Marsh. I can only men- 
tion the three novelists who come next; William Somerset 
Maugham (better known to most of us, perhaps, as a play- 
wright) sends a little story of Siam, The Princess and the Night- 
ingale, W. B. Maxwell a tiny fable, The Companions, and Stephen 
McKenna an extract from Sonia. Alice Meynell sent a little 
book of Poems; and nobody who has been at a child’s prayer- 
time but will be touched by A. A. Milne’s Vespers, nor any 
seafarer but will delight in Sir Henry Newbolt’s seleétion, 
which includes Drake’s Drum and Admirals All. I am sure that 
General Swinton will not mind my recounting here that Ole 
Luk-Oie describes What the Mulberry Saw. 

Barry Pain is at his best in stories of girls, small and just 
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grown up: here is Maud, a tale of a girl at both ages. Eden Phill- 
potts describes The River Dart, and I cannot forbear to quote 
one of Pinero’s Little Fables. ‘“Two oxen browsing in a field, 
both conscious at the back of their horns that they were soon to 
be slaughtered, were conversing sadly on current topics. They 
talked of Bernard Shaw, and one condemned him for his lack of 
patriotism. ‘I hear Mr. Shaw is a vegetarian,’ remarked the 
other. ‘Ah,’ said the first ox quickly, ‘I dare say the man is very 
much maligned.’ ”’ Sir Frederick Pollock gives the clue to Queen 
Titania’s Chancellor by his truly medizval subscription, “Ista 
senex lusi sed ludo vera reclusi.” ‘“‘Q.’s” Verses are carols. Pett 
Ridge writes out the first chapter of Mord Em’ly: “Rita” sends a 
Story, The Road to Anywhere. At this point novelists prevail; 
How Mr. Elhott Became Engaged to Anna-Felicitas is described 
as by the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden, V. Sack- 
ville-West writes A Note of Explanation about the Dolls’ House 
itself, and Michael Sadleir limns A Picture of Morvane. 'Then it 
is good to see that the veterans of literature too have helped, and 
the Library is much the richer for Some Banalties, Humbly 
Endorsed by the Life Experience of George Saintsbury. 

Owen Seaman’s Verses are appropriately both about kings and 
about children. Ethel Smyth quotes a page of description of the 
Empress Eugénie, both penetrating and tender, from her 
Streaks of Life. It is pleasant to see that distant lands contribute 
in Cornelia Sorabji’s The Flute Player’s Dolls, and distant ages 
in H. de Vere Stacpoole’s Verses from Sappho; and the sister isle 
in Poems by James Stephens and Katherine Tynan. Basil Thom- 
son’s The Elixir is a one-act play of medizeval Italy. We have 
aphorisms again in H. A. Vachell’s Pepper and Salt. {s not A. B. 
Walkley’s title intriguing? Hzstrionics for Dolls: A Letter to a 
Débutante: and we are overseas again with Edith Wharton’s 
poem, Elves’ Library. One must end on a serious note, so my 
last mention shall be of Filson Young’s A Toy Philosophy. 

I feel that I have been writing in catalogue form; and reading 
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catalogues is the only thing duller than writing them. I have 
hardly enjoyed it, in spite of the beauty of the books and their 
contents, because the limits of my space have made me miss out 
so many names, not less distinguished than those I have re- 
hearsed. The reproductions of many pages from the books show 
the general appearance of the attractive little pages, give an 
idea of some of their contents, and indicate the richness of taste 
of a fair number of the bindings; and I hope I have shown, even 
if by a mere string of titles and allusions to contents, how noble 
and gracious a library is put together for Her Majesty’s dolls; 
but it is now time that I left pure literature and came to more 
prosaic things. 

I spoke in the earlier part of this chapter of the miniature 
books already in existence—as contrasted with those that have 
been made expressly for the purpose—that have been collected 
for the Library; but the Queen’s dolls need certain reference 
books of which the ordinary editions would be too large for the 
room, and so a Who’s Who and a Whitaker’s Almanack have been 
reduced by a photographic process to a suitable size: the former 
measures 2? by 1? inches, the latter three-quarters by half an 
inch! Almost equally small and equally useful are tiny copies of 
Bradshaw and the A B C; and to show that periodicals are not 
neglected, I may mention that little copies of Punch, Country 
Life, The Field, The Saturday Review, Pearson’s Magazine and 
Tit-Bits will lie upon one of the tables. 

The Queen’s dolls will graciously receive other dolls into this 
wonderful house; so they have two visitors’ books and an album 
for general entries. I think they will have plenty to show their 
guests. First and foremost a present from Her Majesty herself: it 
is a gold and enamelled locket, in book shape with hinged leaves, 
with the title of The Royal Souvenir, and it contains six photo- 
graphs, of Queen Victoria, of King Edward, of Their present 
Majesties, and of the Prince of Wales and Princess Mary. Then 
there are two precious volumes called The Navy and The Army 
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respectively, bound appropriately to each in blue and red 
morocco, containing the autographs of the more important 
officers of both services; a brown volume of the same kind with 
autographs of Statesmen, and another, The Stage, with those of 
our leading actors and actresses; and I should think the visitors 
will then turn their attention to the art collection which is one 
of the chiefest treasures of the Library, for in the desks that 
Stand in the centre of the room are no fewer than seven hundred 
water-colours, drawings and etchings, practically all specially 
made for the purpose by living British artists. I need not even 
give an indication of these. A later chapter from the skilled pen 
of Mr. C. E. Hughes surveys their quality. Moreover, a hundred 
or so of them are reproduced in Mr. Lucas’s book, and he is 
giving a full list of all the artists who have contributed. 

On the table stand four morocco cases for note-paper and 
envelopes, and there are two little books for stamps. These 
contain miniature facsimiles, in colour, of English and Colonial 
issues. But there are other objects on the table which show that 
the Library is a room for work as well as for pleasure. We poor 
officials of the public departments of State know only too well 
the look of the locked official boxes, clothed in red morocco, 
that come at all sorts of hours to demand our very pressing 
attention; and it is with a certain grim satisfaction that we see a 
set of fourteen of these, representing all the great Government 
Offices, waiting for the Queen’s dolls to work at their contents. 
They vary a little in size—from an inch to an inch and a half in 
length; all are oblong, but some broader than others (for some 
take papers lying flat while in others the documents are rolled 
up), and all bear the crown and royal cypher, and the name of 
the office of their origin. 

I think I must not finish without mentioning one very im- 
portant document, which I hope the Queen’s dolls will keep 
with extra special care. It only measures an inch and three- 
quarters by an inch and a quarter, but it is no less than a ‘‘House- 
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holder’s Comprehensive Insurance Policy for Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House,” issued by the Aviation and General In- 
surance Company. The worst of it is, that the more I look at the 
books and their contents—to say nothing of the pictures—the 
more I fear that the Queen’s dolls will have to increase the 
premium to a sum beyond even their means! 
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N the Library of the Queen’s Dolls’ House there are two 

charming little cabinets with large drawers, and I hope 

that those who visit the room to read the books will not 

pass by these pieces of furniture, or regard them merely as 
convenient resting-places for the handsomely bound volumes. 
For they contain a collection not less wonderful than the books 
on the shelves, a collection of over seven hundred drawings, 
water-colours and prints, which are all of them, with the ex- 
ception of two examples by Clarkson Stanfield, the work of 
living artists. 

Why, some inquirer may well ask, are they hidden away in 
cabinets, and not framed and hung on the walls? I do not know 
what answer the architect and decorators of the Dolls’ House 
may have for this question, but whatever their reasons may be I 
agree with them. There are several ways of dealing with col- 
le€tions of drawings and prints. There are different schools of 
thought, at any rate among people who, like myself, are too big 
to get into dolls’ houses, and doubtless their views are echoed by 
those who do inhabit them. There are people who can possess no 
framable work of art unless it is framed and hung on their walls, 
and when their walls are filled, collecting ceases. There are 
others with insatiable desires, who insist on frames long after 
their walls are completely covered, and they stack the surplus in 
every odd corner. ‘To inspect collections of either of these kinds 
is a fatiguing business. With the hung collection, to walk into 
every nook and cranny of a house, standing on tip-toe at one 
moment, and crouching as for leap-frog at another, not only 
demands more from the average amateur than he can give forany 
long period, but also—a worse matter—leads inevitably to a 
hurried survey, which offends, or should offend, his sense of 
what is due to the artists and to the possessor. With the framed 
and unhung collection you may sit at ease, like Meissonier’s 
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well-known “Connoisseur,” and watch the slow procession of 
works which the owner, plodding to distant dumps, extricates 
from the leaning masses; but all too soon you feel that you are 
requiring too much of him. Colle¢tors, it is true, are not easily 
tired in this way. I have known one, indeed, whose butler did the 
carrying. But inspections of this kind are full of drawbacks. It is 
difficult to recall an example which has passed from view after 
a too hurried examination; it is difficult to dismiss the showman’s 
favourite if it does not happen to be yours; it is difficult—almost 
impossible—to win the enjoyment which can and ought to be 
won. 

Another way of housing a collection of drawings and prints, 
free from some of these defects but still subject to objection, is to 
mount them in albums. It is a method now, I think, almost 
obsolete, but it was popular when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne and for perhaps twenty years afterwards. The album had 
its place on the drawing-room or the library table, and though 
the great majority of such volumes contained little above the 
Standard of young ladies’ drawing copies, there were some which 
rivalled in quality, if not in numbers, the wonderfully inclusive 
collection in the Queen’s Dolls’ House. In some of them every 
living master was represented. In others very great men kept 
company with very small ones. I once found a superb Turner 
in such a book—but that is neither here nor there. ‘The makers 
of these albums realised, what some collectors do not realise, 
that water colours are generally things which may be looked at 
closely, and that there is every reason why they should be looked 
at with ease as well. But albums are not on the whole satisfactory. 
They are liable to be heavy and cumbersome, and they do not 
facilitate the comparison of one drawing with another. For this, 
the cabinet system is ideal. 

Certainly, as it seems to me, it is ideal for the colle¢tion in the 
Queen’s Dolls’ House, for close and leisurely examination alone 
can fathom the depth of its interest. Considering the minute 
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dimensions of the works the extent of the colleétion viewed as a 
whole is perhaps the most striking feature of it. Imagine seven 
hundred of thewell-known artists of to-day confining themselves 
each to a piece of paper the size of two postage stamps. Even a 
miniature painter such as Mr. Spencelayh might be expected to 
be seriously exercised by the task, yet he has produced a minia- 
ture within a miniature. But what of Mr. D. Y. Cameron or Sir 
Charles Holmes or Mr. H. M. Livens, all of whom, in different 
ways, will cover ten times the allotted space with a single sweep 
of the brush? What of Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Terrick 
Williams, Mr. J. R. K. Duff, Mr. Tom Mostyn and a host of 
others, with whom that area would scarcely serve to cover the 
smallest detail of a drawing in their ordinary manner of practice? 
And what of Mr. Albert Rutherston, who, though he does, in- 
deed, make delightful small illustrations for books, is probably 
happiest when he is painting a curtain scene on canvas a hundred 
and twenty feet long? One could cite numberless examples from 
the seven hundred. Yet they have all produced, with the brush, 
pencil, or etching needle, tiny gems which are so surprisingly 
characteristic that they look like exhibition works seen through 
the wrong end of a telescope. They remind me of nothing so 
much as those wonderful little water-colours (though they were 
generally at least four times the size of these) which Robert 
Hills, one of the original members of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, used to show his patrons, so that they 
might select the drawing he was to do for them on a less in- 
visible scale. The two drawings by Clarkson Stanfield are 
possibly of this kind, though I have never heard that he worked 
in this way. One is reminded, too, of John Varley, who used to 
do tiny studies in wash, and there were those amazing small 
pencil notes of Turner’s, from which he could create the most 
elaborate piece of topography. But such scraps were for the 
artists’ own use; they were not in the same category as the col- 
lection in the Dolls’ Library. A century ago there were volumes 
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with steel engravings of which the originals were sometimes 
scarcely larger than these, but they were generally the work of 
artists who had trained themselves to that end. Here we have 
artists who, the great majority of them, can surely never before 
have painted on so small a scale. And yet they have all miracu- 
lously remained essentially themselves, and we have repre- 
sentative finished works which might have been bought in a 
dream of a latter-day Lilliput which had somehow come true. 
How the artists must have chuckled over it! 

To have brought together such a collection in the ordinary 
way in which collections are brought together might indeed 
require, even in a dream, unusually wide sympathies. The col- 
leétor would have had to be endowed with that ecle¢tic enthusi- 
asm which knows no test but that of unquestioned ability. Only 
catholicity of taste in its widest sense could have brought into 
association, so different are they in conception and treatment, 
the shore scenes by Mr. Russell Flint, Mr. Paul Nash and Mr. 
G. Hillyard Swinstead; Mr. Edwin Bottomley’s farmyard scene, 
Mr. J. S. Sanderson Wells’s and Mr. W. Luker Junr.’s hunts- 
men, and Mr. A. G., Sinclair’s pair of cart-horses; Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson’s liner, Mrs. Taite’s and Mr. Clouston Young’s 
yachts, Mr. Moffat Lindner’s fishing boats, and Mr. Charles 
Dixon’s barges; the bridges by Mr. E. W. Haslehurst, Miss Janet 
Horne, Mr. E. A. Hope, Mr. J. H. Parkyn, and Mr. Vicat Cole; 
the windmills by Mr. Tatton Winter, Mr. Percy Lancaster, Mr. 
E. Hesketh Hubbard, Mr. R. Purves Flint, Mr. John R. Reid, 
and Mr. Martin Hardie; or the landscapes by Mr. John Nash, 
Mr. Alfred Hayward, Mr. E. A. Walton, the Hon. Neville 
Lytton, Mr. S. J. Lamorna Birch, Mr. George Clausen, and 
Mr. P. M. Teasdale. Put Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s view over the 
roofs of a Continental town side by side with Miss M. E. Broad- 
head’s view in the Pyrenees; or compare Mr. William Rothen- 
Stein’s portrait of Sir Edwin Lutyens with Miss Dora Webb’s 
portrait of the Prince of Wales, or Mr. Frank Dicksee’s head of 
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a girl with Mr. Harold Speed’s portrait of King Edward; look at 
the tigers’ heads by Mr. Herbert Dicksee and Mr. A. Hugh 
Fisher, and then at Miss Catherine Cameron’s bee (life size), and 
you will have contrasts so intriguing in their diversity that one 
can think of no parallel outside the covers of a dictionary of art. 

Yet among colleétors such breadth of outlook is not a thing 
entirely unknown, and as I turn over item after item in the 
cabinets I like to imagine the colle¢tion in the making. Was the 
Lady of this Dolls’ House or the Gentleman the collector? I like 
to think that the two had a hand in it. This might at least help to 
account for the breadth of outlook. I think of a round of joyous 
visits to galleries, a pencil—a very small one—marking the cata- 
logue, a quick decision as to the best that each artist is exhi- 
biting, purchases, and the bearing home of the prizes. I think of 
this Pair going early to private views for fear of finding the most 
covetable work there already marked with a “sold”’ ticket. I 
think of an occasional disappointment in spite of this alertness, 
and I picture them joining in a contest of nods and head-shakes 
at Christie’s over one of these missed opportunities which fate 
has brought once more within reach. I like to think that there 
will be guests who will enjoy looking through the colle¢tion 
with both of Them, and that some of them will come back, after 
tea, perhaps, or after dinner, and go through them all again, 
alone or with a friend. They will make their choice among those 
really inviting leather-covered chairs, in which even the more 
old-fashioned dolls (whose joints are conceivably a trifle stiff) 
ought to be able to sit comfortably. Thus unruffled and at 
leisure, they will discuss without reserve whether this or that 
specimen should have been reje¢ted, whether a different subject 
would more adequately represent such and such an artist, 
whether one or another is not so superlatively good as to deserve 
a cabinet to itself, or the outstanding honour of a frame and a 
little space of wall. | 

I like to think, too, that others who live in the House will not 
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be barred from access. Small dolls, whose domain is that fairy- 
land of a nursery with Mr. Dulac’s delicate fantasies of colour 
and form, will surely love, no less than their elders, some at least 
of the contents of the cabinets, for there is an almost infinite 
variety. I picture these little people creeping down the great 
marble staircase, trying to count in the ceiling and walls the 
animals and birds of which I am sure Mr. Nicholson himself 
lost count long before he had finished painting them. I picture 
them stepping over the marble pavement, their feet planted 
firmly in the centre of each slab (a forfeit from the first who 
Steps on a join!), turning to the left, opening the door and peep- 
ing from behind the walnut columns to see that the coast is 
clear. And then on, pausing, caught for a moment by the irre- 
sistible lure of the model of the Royal George, and so to the 
cabinets. And there almost at the first attempt, so often will it 
have been done, it will be possible to pick out Mr. Studdy’s dog, 
Mr. Lewin’s Blackberry Jam pickaninny, Mr. Frank Reynolds’s 
Mr. Punch and Toby at work at a microscopic easel, Mr. Will 
Owen’s ‘‘Somebody’s Darling,” “Poy’s” “Listening In,” or 
Mr. Tom Webster’s “Tishy.” 

Not that these small scraps of humour will please only the 
little people. I can see the collectors themselves, the Lady and 
Gentleman of the house, stealing in behind them, peeping over 
their shoulders, joining in the laughter, and congratulating 
Each Other that these also had been thought worthy. 

But perhaps, after all, I am throwing out too provocative a 
challenge to the pedagogue. He will tell me—the doll tutor or 
the doll governess, either of them may tell me—that this col- 
lection is not the sort of collection that I have been discussing. 
They will say that each little pi€ture is the generous gift of the 
artist, a contribution, loyal and affectionate, to one who will 
treasure it and transmit it to posterity as an historical document. 
It is not, that is to say, a collector’s collection. The whole has 
come into being at a word. Each drawing or print has been done 
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especially for its place in one or other of the cabinets... . I 
know, I know... . Yet I like to think that the dolls who see it 
will be able to regard it rather as a collection in the other sense, 
as one which they may even come to as a thing Still unfinished 
and carrying the tradition of those rare struggles for acquisition 
which every true colleétor knows. In the whole House there 1s 
reality, but it is the reality of a beautiful vision. That little piece 
of additional make-believe cannot be too much to ask. 
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HAT a wonderful thing it would be, people have 

said, if the architects and painters of Queen Eliza- 

beth’s days had made and presented to her just such 

a dolls’ house as this one, complete down to the 
minutest details of its furnishings! What a valuable lesson, all the 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses would have said, in English 
history! And the general public would have said, What a horribly 
uncomfortable house to live in! 

But supposing Queen Elizabeth could come and look at Queen 
Mary’s Dolls’ House, what would she think of it all? One cannot 
quite imagine her at Wembley Park; the only royal ghosts who 
could haunt a great Exhibition would be those of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. But Windsor Castle must be full of ghosts, 
and when the Dolls’ House has found its final resting-place 
there, no doubt Queen Elizabeth, or perhaps more appropriately, 
the ghosts of Queen Elizabeth’s dolls and their friends will make 
their inspection of this desirable residence. 

Painted ceilings and marble staircases would be nothing very 
new to them. Motor-cars and electric lifts—would those have 
been the chief things to interest Elizabeth, Mary and Edward, or 
even their father, if they had brought him with them? No—they 
would all of them have made Straight for the music-room. Kings 
and Queens have often kept musicians to play and sing to them, 
but there were a certain number of our own royal personages who 
did more than this; they made music themselves. King Alfred 
had set the fashion long ago. There is a well-known story of how 
he disguised himself as a minstrel, and entered the camp of the 
Danes, where he spent several days and was admitted even to 
the king’s tent to regale him with the music of the harp and 
voice. In this way he became acquainted with all their plans of 
campaign. That learned historian Sir John Hawkins considers 
that this story proves him to have been a very proficient per- 
former; but Hawkins seems to assume a higher standard of 
musicianship amongst itinerant minstrels than we should expect 
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to find at the present day. Henry VI was a composer of church 
music, and some of it is sung even now on certain occasions. But 
when we come to the sixteenth century we find music one of 
royalty’s favourite occupations. Henry VIII composed church 
music and secular music too; probably he is represented most 
characteristically by the song “Pastime with Good Company,” 
which is still to be heard. And he brought up all his children to 
be musical. The diary of Edward VI, written with his own hand, 
mentions how once in July 1551 the French Ambassador spent 
a day with him—“he dined with me, heard me play on the lute; 
came to me to my Study, supped with me and so departed to 
Richmond.”’ Mary was a performer on the lute and virginals. 
Elizabeth played several instruments—the cithern, which cannot 
have required much skill, as it was a very popular instrument; 
the poliphant, a more complicated instrument of the guitar type; 
the lute, which was as universal in the good society of those days 
as the pianoforte is now; and above all the virginals. ‘There is a 
well-known description of her performance on the virginals in 
Sir James Melvil’s Memoirs: 

“The same day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunsdean drew me 
up to a quiet gallery that I might hear some music (but he said 
he durst not avow it) where I might hear the queen play upon 
the virginals. After I had hearkened awhile I took by the tapestry 
that hung before the door of the chamber, and seeing that her 
back was toward the door, I entered within the chamber, and 
Stood a pretty space, hearing her play excellently well; but she 
left off immediately so soon as she turned her about and saw me. 
She appeared to be surprised to see me, and came forward, 
seeming to strike me with her hand, alledging she was not used to 
play before men, but when she was solitary to shun melancholy.” 

James I was not a musician, and Hawkins gives an unexpected 
reason for this fact. The first King James of Scotland had 
“attained to such a proficiency in it as had enabled him to write 
learnedly on music, and in his compositions and performance on 
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a variety of instruments, to contend with the ablest master of 
his times.”” Mary Queen of Scots was also a proficient musician, 
but Hawkins adds that had her son James’s love of music been 
ever so great, “his own country afforded scarce any means of 
improvement in it; for besides James I of Scotland, we know of 
no person, a native of that country, who can with propriety be 
said to have been a musician.” King James I of England, none the 
less, brought up his children to be musical. Henry Prince of 
Wales maintained a very large musical establishment of his own, 
and there is in the British Museum a collection of Italian music 
which formerly belonged to him. Charles I was a pupil of John 
Cooper, who called himself Giovanni Coperario, and through 
his teaching became an able performer on the viola da gamba. 
And in later years there was another Queen Mary, the wife of 
William III, who loved music and was a great admirer of Henry 
Purcell. Mrs. Arabella Hunt, who often sang to her to Purcell’s 
accompaniment, also taught Queen Anne to sing. 

What will all these royal musicians of the past find to entertain 
them in the Dolls’ House? Queen Elizabeth, we may be sure, 
will try the two Broadwood pianofortes. There is a grand piano- 
forte and an upright. Like all the rest of the furniture in the 
house, they have been made to exatt scale. They are real piano- 
fortes, with sound-board, cast Steel frame, strings and hammers 
complete; and as such they have been numbered and recorded 
in Messrs. Broadwood’s books along with every instrument that 
the firm has ever made. They can be played upon; it would not 
be safe to write “You can play on them,” for they require ex- 
tremely small fingers. But for those whose hands are of the right 
size they will discourse most excellent music. They produce a 
faint and far-away tone which might well recall to Queen Eliza- 
beth the instrument on which she played ‘‘to shun melancholy.” 
And the fairies have conferred a peculiar gift upon them, the 
secret of which is only known to the makers, and cannot be 
revealed here; they require no tuning. 
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The only other instrument of music in the house is a gramo- 
phone, if that can be called a musical instrument. It would be 
interesting to know what Queen Elizabeth thought of that. She 
would no doubt remember that among her father’s instruments 
there was a virginal “that goethe with a whele without playing 
uppon.” Henry VIII would probably have appreciated the 
modern pianola, but as that is not represented in this establish- 
ment he will have to content himself with the gramophone. 

But the Dolls’ House has not only musical instruments; it has 
a library of music as well. There are some fifty volumes of music 
by contemporary British composers, each a little more than an 
inch square, bound in leather with Her Majesty’s monogram. 
They have been photographed and reduced from ordinary 
published music, and each volume has been signed by the com- 
poser, with the exception of a Gigue by the late Sir Hubert 
Parry. King James will see that if he had lived in our day he 
would no longer have had any excuse for being unmusical, for 
here is music by two excellent Scottish composers—Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie and Mr. J. B. McEwen. Evidently they would 
have expected him to play the violin, for both of them provide 
violin music, and it is the only violin music in the collection. 
King James encouraged the princes Henry and Charles to dance, 
“though they whistle and sing to one another for music,” so no 
doubt he would be pleased to find that so much of the piano- 
forte music is in dance forms. Besides Parry’s Gigue, there are 
Country Dances by Edgar Bainton and a Pavane by Edward 
German. Queen Elizabeth, if tradition is to be believed, was 
always ready to play things that were difficult, so she will prob- 
ably turn with curiosity to the pianoforte pieces by Arnold Bax 
and Eugene Goossens. Queen Mary Tudor will find Sir Walford 
Davies’s Solemn Melody more to her austere taste. Both of these 
royal ladies will be pleased to see that we have women com- 
posers. Adela Maddison supplies an extraét from her opera, and 
Dame Ethel Smyth supplies a song. She has enjoyed the friend- 
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ship of so many crowned heads that she will certainly be most 
graciously welcomed at the court of Gloriana. 

English music is always at its best when it is written for human 
voices, and so it is right that a large proportion of the music 
library should consist of songs. Queen Elizabeth, James I and 
Charles I ruled over an England of great song-writers, and as 
Charles I is recorded to have had “‘an excellent judgment in the 
science of music,” he may well turn over these pages and see 
how such composers as John Ireland, Roger Quilter, Gustav 
Holst and Arthur Bliss compare with John Dowland and Henry 
Lawes. Lawes and Quilter have at any rate a friendly feeling in 
common for the poetry of Herrick. King James, for all that he is 
unmusical, will eagerly seize upon Arthur Bliss’s “Madam Noy,”’ 
for witchcraft is a subject in which he takes a peculiar interest. 

It will not take these royal visitors long to inspect the music 
and the instruments of Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House. The doll 
who shows them over these state apartments will tell them, let 
us hope, that they cannot expect to find there more than a small 
selection from what their successors might be expected to 
possess. The miniature household doubtless includes a Master 
of the King’s Musick, and he will, of course, be in attendance 
upon them. I can imagine him saying, with a courtliness that in 
this case does not exclude truth, that so far as music is con- 
cerned our England is in closer spiritual contaét with theirs 
to-day than it has ever been since they left off making their own 
music in Whitehall or Windsor Castle. 
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OU will remember the strange men of Libya who were 

reported to have eyes in their breasts; but I cannot 

recall that even Herodotus writes anywhere of a people 

with eyes in the tops of their heads. Yet that is what 
you really want if you are to study painted ceilings with com- 
plete comfort. Or you must be able to lie on the floor, as I have 
done in the Library of Siena Cathedral—a scandal to American 
visitors, to the sacristans foolishness. But in the Dolls’ House 
you can do none of these things. You feel you want to be able to 
project your eye, mounted on some snail-like stem, into all those 
small recesses and curious enamelled corners. And as you can- 
not do so, you will perhaps pass by this decoration so cunningly 
laid on ceiling and cove and dome. You will remember the 
bottle of bath-salts on the marble washing-stand, or enjoy the 
dappled vista of sun and shadow down the long corridor from 
the King’s Wardrobe to the great saloon, but hardly notice all the 
craftsmanship that has gone to make beautiful those parts which 
are seen with more difficulty. This is perhaps as it should be. If 
all this decoration is rightly done, it is because it contributes 
to the charm of the whole. It is not asking for particular and 
individual notice, but only that you may feel that each room is 
just as you would have it, a total harmony, where you are only 
conscious of all the colours and shapes which have gone to the 
making of it, if you pause and deliberately analyse. 

This the camera has been able to do for you, and it is all bound 
in a book so that you can at leisure examine and enjoy whatever 
fancy and imagination lie behind the primary colour effects. For 
pattern alone is an empty affair, the first fumblings of the savage 
mind seeking beauty. Pattern informed with thought and all 
that store of memory and association which is what civilisation 
really means for the mind—this sort of pattern the true artist is 
ever seeking, and perhaps rarely achieves. But he is after it, hot- 
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foot, and it is worth while to see how here on these miniature 
walls and ceilings thought and pattern reaét on one another. 
Indeed, we can probably see it better here than we could if the 
decoration were on a larger scale. We are able to look at it, so to 
speak, through a reducing glass. 

Compare, for example, the ceiling treatment of the Queen’s 
bedroom with the King’s. The shapes with which the painter 
was concerned are in each case similar, a deep cove, almost a 
half-barrel vault, framing a flat oblong. In the Queen’s bedroom 
Mr. Philpot’s idea would seem to have been night-time and day- 
time. Round the great cove in tapestry colours sail the night- 
clouds tinged by a sun which is already over the rim of the 
world. Little scarlet-winged babes flit about the troubled dusk, 
little angels perhaps hastening to the bed-heads of children that 
have duly said their prayers, or it may be little princes yet un- 
born, seeking the storks that fly half-hidden by a cloud, to carry 
them to earth. Here all the cove is movement and broken hurry- 
ing pattern, speaking by colour and by shape of the uncertain 
things, the fantasies and legends of the night. And, by contrast, 
over the flat central ceiling go fleecy clouds of the morning,when 
all shadows have fled away and the comfortable tinkle of tea-cups 
is in our ear. In the King’s bedroom Mr. George Plank has 
made the great cove a simple pattern of cane-lattice, and the 
only hint of disturbance in the whole affair is at the centre, 
where the vine plays “God Save the King’’—but dumbly. All is 
serenity, for Queens may dream, but Kings must sleep. 

It is perhaps presumptuous to penetrate these inner secret 
strongholds of the house, before at least we have become closer 
acquainted. His Miniature Majesty would no doubt take it in 
better part were we to enter like orderly folk at his front door 
and be duly ushered up the marble stairs, touching lightly as we 
go the wrought iron balustrading and, if we dare on so cere- 
monious an occasion, glancing up at the painted walls and roof. 
And here we seem to detect, for we are perhaps unduly sensitive 
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to such first impressions on coming to visit a king, a hint of pos- 
sible coolness in the welcome we hope to receive! For Mr. 
Nicholson’s theme is the dismissal of our first parents from 
the pleasant garden where they had made their home. Three 
great trees, blanched it would appear with age, stand one on each 
wall ; and in their branches, as on the benches at a spectacle, sit 
unnumbered birds and beasts, watching the first eviction of 
which there is a record. Below are the greater animals, elephant 
and lion and burning tiger ; and above are fowls of the air and 
waterfowl and creatures that move on the face of the waters. 
Little do they reck that they are witnessing a tragedy which 
nearly concerns themselves, the end of the days when all were 
content to feed on the fruits of the earth, none molesting an- 
other. Henceforward nature is to be “red in tooth and claw.” 
And yet about this great blue painting hangs an air of gloom and 
foreboding. ““Beware,’’ it seems to say, “be not too sure. To- 
day you may tread delicately on embroidered carpets and pave- 
ments of lapis lazuli, but man is compassed about with destruc- 
tion, and fate sits on the roof-top even in the house of kings !” 

So are we suitably subdued and brought low, and all the readier 
to welcome the gaiety of the great damask-hung saloon, round 
whose ceiling Mr. Sims has set to run a delicate race of nymphs, 
the children of Rumour, with her hundred tongues. In and out 
amid the trellis they go, and pass to each other the latest tale, so 
it be debonair and fitted to be a whispered echo in the Drawing 
Room of a Queen. And in the flat panels are misty shapes with 
scarlet wings, the ghosts of old bright sayings of long ago, and 
the dragon that creeps among them is only there to show there 
is a peril of the tongue for man to guard himself against. 

Here, then, in the gentle play of talk and laughter, which per- 
haps alone separates man from the beasts, the barriers of reserve 
melt gradually away, and in due course we are privileged to be 
shown the private places of the house. You and me the King 
takes graciously by the hand, and the Queen our wives and 
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daughters. ‘‘ Come,” they say, ‘‘and before the trumpets sound 
for the banquet you will like to wash your hands. We each have 
a bathroom adjoining our bedroom, and we find the fitted basins 
a great saving of labour.’ And so to the King’s Wardrobe, 
saucer-domed, where Mr. de Glehn’s lightly clad damsels make 
a flicker of movement among the blue and gold of painting and 
mosaic, and thence to his bedroom, where the walls are charm- 
ingly divided into panels by a border whose colours recall cigar- 
boxes and sealing-wax and green candles, and on each panel, 
painted on a parchment ground, is a delicate pattern of flower 
and stem and little flattened leaves, a quiet silhouette which a 
man might look at without weariness, though ill or worried by 
affairs of State. A sober and kindly room for sleeping in, you 
would say. Lest, however, in the morning, when a man’s heart is 
high and he sits singing in his bath, there should be wanting a 
hint of the graver side of life, Mr. Laurence Irving in the bath- 
room has thought well to whisper again of “man’s first dis- 
obedience and the fruit Of that forbidden tree.’”’ So at least it 
seemed to us as we washed our hands in that white-walled 
room, with its scarlet-framed engravings echoed in the reds 
and blues of the ceiling, saucer-domed like the Wardrobe. 

Of the Queen’s Wardrobe and Bathroom those who have seen 
them report wonderful things—how the bath is set among walls 
of green-blue shagreen, and above in the little domes, poised on 
pendentives of snail-shell, are Mr. Greiffenhagen’s mermaid 
figures in a golden pool, with dark fishes here and there amid 
the gold, and the floor is all paved with mother-of-pearl ; while 
in the Wardrobe on the other side of the Great Bedchamber the 
ceiling is all painted by Mr. Anning Bell with the Seasons of the 
Year and the Bodily Senses, a maid here stroking a cat, there 
with her ear to the murmur of a shell. But now the trumpets 
sound and the banquet is prepared. 

For it would hardly be to a meal of roast mutton and apple 
dumpling (though these be of honourable tradition in a King’s 
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House) that you would expect to sit under so opulent a ceiling, 
where fruits and herbs and all riches seem to be tumbled for 
your benefit down the steep slopes of the world, merrily helped 
on their way by a varied troop of fauns and satyrs, while nymphs 
lightly clad assist the carnival from their precarious perches in 
the clouds. It is a ceiling rather for after dinner than before. 
Here, with the walnut-shells on the table and a cigar between 
your lips, you may lean back in your chair and feel this richness 
of movement and colour in tune with your mood. After all, it is 
only when dinner is over that you notice such a thing as a ceiling 
at all. In those first difficult moments when the bread is being 
crumbled and the soup plate is at your ear, I think I should find 
Mr. Moira a little overwhelming. At breakfast I couldn’t bear 
him at all. But then breakfast was never thought of in this 
Stately room. It is only for full-dress meals, where parade rather 
than nourishment is the first consideration. 

No. For breakfast I had rather slip away to the Queen’s 
Sitting Room, with its dark-leaved, cool flowers and golden 
clouds, or, better still, to the enchantment of Mr. Dulac’s 
Nursery, with its walls all patterned over with fairy tales seen 
through the eyes of a gentle-fingered Chinaman, such a one as 


“in Pekin 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor’s gift.” 


Here is Sinbad in a scarlet coat running with all sail set past 
Crusoe’s Island, and Cinderella in her coach being driven on a 
sandy plain amid strange Eastern growths by a coachman in- 
vincibly Georgian: here is Ali Baba urging his laden asses by the 
pink and pinnacled castle through whose open archway is to be 
seen Bluebeard sharpening his scimitar; while Sister Anne 
waves her scarf behind the palm trees, and the brothers come 
galloping over the sand. Here is many another friend of us all— 
the wooing frog and booted cat, Jack on his beanstalk, and the 
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wolf cajoling little Red Riding Hood, and the loveliest sleek- 
backed Mandarins prostrate before an Arcadian princess. And 
the whole is so engagingly thought of as a pattern, and yet as a 
tale of wonders too, and smiled over all the while it was being 
painted, that you must smile too and would be a child again to 
have a long lease of sunny idle mornings and fire-lit evenings to 
spell out to yourself one by one all the magic happenings on the 
wall. 

But you are a child no longer, and must finish your cigar in the 
dignified seclusion of the Library, where you will reverently 
handle those precious ranked volumes under a ceiling the colour 
of old parchments in a cathedral muniment-room, a ceiling 
slenderly fluted and graciously coffered, where your own imag- 
ination may be at play with Mr. Walcot’s among his shadowy 
hints of old Roman things. 

And when at last your time has come to go, and you take your 
leave, well pleased with your gracious entertainment, and travel 
back again to your own distempered home, you may perhaps 
think it would be well if we could recapture some of that joy in 
coloured wall and ceiling, in scarlet and gold and blue and silver 
and patterns of precious hue, which all men loved till the other 
day—Egyptian and Greek and the world of Rome and all the 
Middle Ages, and the first gay years of the Renaissance, till men 
went back to find old patterns and found them bleached by the 
centuries, and made a principle out of what was an accident of 
time. So they whitewashed their churches and in due time 
dressed themselves in funeral garments and burnt fires of small 
coal and built Victoria Street, and after a long course of so sour 
a diet passed away well content; for it 1s our teeth that are set on 
edge ! 
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OT pate change and fairies change with them. Fairy 


palaces, too, have changed their names, if no more, and 

have become dolls’ houses. But the more they change, 

the more they are the same thing. Should there be anybody in- 

clined to hold a contrary opinion, the subject of the present 

volume will rob him of his best arguments and dissolve the 
doubts even of the most unbelieving. 

Robert Herrick, the poet, once had a peep into Oberon’s 


palace. The room is hung with the blue skin 


Of shifted snake, enfriezed throughout 
With eyes of peacocks’ trains, and trout- 
Flies’ curious wings .. . 
. . . two blankets o’er 
Cast of the finest gossamer; 
And then a rug of carded wool 
. . and overhead 
A spinner’s circle is bespread 
In the cobweb curtains. .. . 


Such were fairy palaces three hundred years ago. Glow-worms 
then were brought to give their light. Now there must needs be 
electric illumination. But there is a time for everything. Our 
present business is with other matters—rugs and hangings and 
upholsteries—not borrowed this time from snakes and peacocks. 
and spiders, but the most cunning work of expert human 
fingers. 

In beginning our exploration, we are of course reminded of 
Gulliver, when he found “a young girl threading an invisible 
needle with invisible silk.” It may be claimed that this Lilli- 
putian wonder has been realised once more. 

Here is the Dining-room. 

We Step on to a silk carpet made after the fashion of those. 
which have rendered the town of Aubusson, in France, so famous.. 
Before going farther it will be as well to glance up at the ceiling. 
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of this room in order to see for ourselves that its mouldings are 
repeated in the carpet below, dividing it into spaces to be 
filled by the floral motives. Thus a tradition is honoured which 
was first begun in this country in the days of the celebrated 
Brothers Adam, who built the Adelphi in London, and provided 
some fine mansions with carpets to match the ceilings. 

The Library will next be entered. The pile-carpets on which 
we tread resemble those of Persia in their trailing floral pattern. 
They vie with them, too, in harmony of colour, while in fineness 
of texture they leave them far behind. Surely here we are in the 
cosiest room of all, It seems to summon us to draw one of the 
leather-covered easy chairs to the fireside, and there to read— 
or sleep. The fire-screen, with the Royal Arms done in the 
finest needlework, will give all the protection needed against 
heat and glare. But we must resist the impulse and pass on. 

If the Library seems the cosiest, the Saloon is the most 
resplendent room in the palace. The rose-coloured silk damask 
on the walls, with its elaborate design of foliage and flowers in 
gold, provides a sumptuous background to pictures and furni- 
ture. The sofas and armchairs display the finest and most ex- 
quisite embroidery in a floral pattern, which must have taken Mrs. 
de Pennington an incredibly long time to work. As to the carpets, 
there is a philosophy in their design which must not be allowed 
to escape us, They carry the mind once more to Persia—the land 
of flower-gardens refreshed by fountains and channels of cool 
water. There amid the blossoms and under the shade of the trees 
the Persian loves to pass the days of summer, eating its fruits, 
and drinking, if he be severely orthodox (which we may take 
leave to hold in doubt), the water from the garden-fountain, but 
perhaps he prefers to take advantage of the wider choice pre- 
scribed by his favourite poets. An attendant stands hard by, 
with a long-necked bottle and a shallow wine bowl; while 
another plays the lute. The volumes of the poets who give him 
such generous advice are at his hand. Saadi’s verses are most 
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apposite, for are they not entitled the Fruit-garden and the Rose- 
garden? The younger poet Hafiz, too, was a lover of gardens. 
Once he was invited to India, and a vessel was despatched 
thence to the Persian Gulf to fetch him. But the unstable ele- 
ment pleased him less than his beloved gardens, and he insisted 
on being put ashore forthwith, vowing never again to leave dry 
land. But “winter comes,’’ and in Persia this season can be 
bitterly cold. Then he must retreat indoors, where he can Still 
enjoy the wine, the music, the feasting and the poetry. Even 
with all these he will miss the garden, and so the carpet on the 
floor must make amends. Look now at the carpet more atten- 
tively. The fruit-trees, the cypresses, the birds, and the flower 
beds are there, and there, too, are the streams of water (their 
shimmer so happily rendered by zigzag lines), running from end 
to end and from side to side, with four swans floating in a pool 
where the main streams meet in the middle. 

The Queen’s Bedroom has an exquisite pale blue silk damask 
on the walls, with a floral pattern in silver. The quilted bed- 
cover is of the same colour, enhanced by a tiny seed-pearl at 
every corner of its diamond pattern. The carpet is one of the 
most wonderful things in the room. The threads for this ex- 
quisitely fine tapestry-work were spun and dyed and woven by 
crippled girls. 

On the floor of the Queen’s Wardrobe is a finely woven 
tapestry-carpet with a bold radiating pattern in three medallions 
on a pale blue ground. 

In the King’s Bedroom the hangings are of crimson silk, with 
a gold pattern, and a lining of white silk damask. At the head of 
the bed the Royal Arms are embroidered. ‘The bed-cover is of 
white silk damask, quilted in red. The sofa and some of the 
chairs are upholstered to match the hangings. Other chairs are 
covered with fine needlework, in a design of flowers on a dark 
ground. The carpet, though subdued in colour, must not escape 
attention. It is of fine needlework, in a formal pattern, relieved 
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here and there by silver threads. In the fire-screen is a rendering 
of a tapestry-panel showing a vase of flowers supported by a 
marble pedestal; this design follows a tradition observed by the 
weavers of the Royal Wardrobe in the eighteenth century. 

On the floor of the Wardrobe adjoining the King’s Bedroom 
there is a very delicate tapestry-carpet with a diaper-pattern, 
chiefly in blue, on a ground of pale tones relieved by gold thread. 

The walls of the Queen’s Sitting-room are of painted silk with 
a pattern of lotus flowers. ‘The floor is conc with a knotted 
carpet showing a design in the style of the Chinese Emperor 
Ch’ien-Lung on a brownish-yellow ground. 

Pile-carpets with faint check and diaper patterns, sometimes 
in tones of red or brown, sometimes in black and white or in 
blue and black, are provided for a set of rooms on the top floor, 
including the Princess Royal’s Room, the Day and Night Nur- 
series, two Maids’ rooms and a Man’s room. A tapestry-carpet 
is provided for another of the Men’s rooms. 

In the Housekeeper’s Room there is a tapestry-carpet with a 
red diaper-pattern in the Chinese style on a pale blue ground, 
and a floral border on white. The chintz used for the bed-cover 
and for the upholstery of the armchair has an Oriental design of 
flowering trees and birds. 

The Butler’s Room has a long tapestry-carpet with a bold 
counterchange cresting in lilac and yellow relieved by floral 
stems in colours. 

The carpet for the Linen Room is of fine tapestry-weaving 
in pale blue with a Chinese floral and fret pattern, and a border 
of Chinese wave-pattern in five colours. 

Two of the Lobbies have tapestry-carpets with an eight- 
pointed star enclosing conventional ornament ona white ground. 
Two others have pile-carpets with a trailing floral pattern. 

In each of the tiny carpets here described there might be 
counted as many threads as would be required for a carpet to 
cover a full-size room. 
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Even a fairy palace needs a flag-staff, and a flag-staff needs a 
flag. ‘here are none better than those ready to be flown—the 
Royal Standards of Their Majesties the King and Queen. 

The end of our progress gives a fitting opportunity to sum up 
the impressions gained. All is so apt and right, and (as our 
wonder at the diminutiveness is gradually lulled) all is so 
natural. This involuntary tribute is the best of all testimonies to 
the toilers who have done the work; for was it not wisely said 
long ago that to conceal art is art indeed. 
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ROBABLY it is in the chara¢ter of a Mother that Queen 

Mary has most endeared herself to the nation, and I 

believe that this delightful thought gave an added zest 

to those who created the nurseries in our palace. Indeed, 
as I gaze at the demure delicacy of these baby premises, it does 
surely seem as though an especial touch of inspiration had 
attended their design. 

To adorn the ideal scene for the days and the nights of the 
‘Small’ must in truth have been a pleasing task. What wonder 
if an extra degree of dexterity visited the nimble fingers of those 
who fashioned its faery furniture? 'To its own inmates, every 
nursery is a palace; so doubtless the task of those who worked at 
this particular one was dramatised by picturing familiar forms, 
magically diminished, flitting over its floors, perching on its 
chairs, tugging at its toys, and peering at the lovely Dulac paint- 
ings around its walls. 

The Day Nursery is so perfectly proportioned that it suggests 
an almost stately spaciousness, and yet how exquisitely has that 
note of the nest been struck, that sheltered note so poignantly 
inseparable from all nursery music! 

The fairest feature of the white playroom is the Dulac painting 
which adorns its walls. Fantastic fairy tales are here arrayed to 
line the children’s eye-lids against dark bed-time, and make the 
‘spangly gloom froth up and boil’ with lovely forms and faces; 
forms and faces not so clearly limned but that the drowsing boy 
may himself play the Prince, whilst from the Princess’s counten- 
ance may smile the grey eyes of the little girl who grasped the 
same pink cake at the party. 

What else clamours for mention here where so many treasures 
abound? 

A toy theatre electric-lighted! Imagine how “Tragedy with 
sceptred pall’ will come sweeping by! 

A tiny gramophone, with its first and last breath whispering 
“God Save the King.’ 
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A cottage piano, responding to your touch in tinkling tones 
scarce audible to mortal ears! Who so hard of heart that will not 
cry or laugh at sight of the two minute volumes of nursery 
rhymes set to microscopic music? Then there is the railway. Oh, 
noble toy! ‘Tickets, please, for India and the stars. Change at 
the Zoo and back to Nannie in five minutes. 

The walnut gate-legged table so splendidly solid that from its 
Steadiness no amount of ill-behaviour could ever coax a wobble 
is comfortably suggestive of slow satisfying meals, and presents 
a worthy surface to the exquisite china—Wedgwood for break- 
fast, and Doulton for dinner. 

On either side of the fireplace a toy cupboard towers. Let us 
open the doors and at random pick out some of the treasures. 
Here are truculent tin soldiers—so tiny that a lady-bird could push 
them—push them, but never pull them: they are all for the front! 
Behold a little roundabout with oh such rollicking riders, and 
then please, if you were ever a child, squeak with joy over the 
precious Pomona toys! Amongst these a Sedan chair with lady 
all complete, a Dutch cradle with child, and a swinging bird. 

At first these and innumerable other delightful details absorb 
your attention, but whilst you gaze, Fancy or Memory Stirs, and 
then how easy it becomes—how inevitably easy—to people this 
part of the Palace with forms, living and beloved! 

Linger on until the dusk thickens and the ‘Large’ depart, 
and you will see and hear these nurseries quicken into life. 
Remembered sights and sounds will break anew upon your 
senses, for all those children you have loved in life or in dreams 
will be making free with these painted precincts; annihilating 
their cold, silent emptiness; scattering colour and warmth and 
noise. I cannot tell whether the heads of the children you see 
may come crowned with the glow of red, the gloss of black or 
the glitter of golden hair, but children of some sort you will 
surely see if you have the wish and the faith to search the scene. 

Now as I half close my eyes, it is a very lively nursery that I 
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behold. Gone is the tidiness, toys are star-scattered on the floor, 
the woven carpet is marked with ‘Man Friday’ prints of ten 
wet toes, the furniture is merrily awry: high spirits have been 
given the freedom of the nursery. 

Once again I hear that indescribably enchanting gurgle—so 
remotely related to our laughter. I see the swaying staggerings of 
a small ambitious quadruped trying to force himself into the 
presumptuous and perilous perpendicular. Crawling is very 
glorious, but what is that other finer thing ‘Big Brother’ does? 
Do it the baby must, or tumble in the attempt. Meanwhile 
‘Brother’ is galloping over the hills and far away on the dappled 
rocking horse. Sister is strumming her soul out on the piano, and 
no one attends to his tumbles on the enormous tract he is trying 
to traverse. After the tenth tumble he desists, and settles down to 
a Noah’s ark, from which the animals go into his mouth two by 
two. Sister suddenly becomes motherly and interferes with his 
swallowing. There is trouble, but tears are very soon dried. 

Brother dismounts, and rollicking romping ensues, romping 
made more reckless by a doomed sense of impending bed-time. 

What a clamour and scattering! 

Now pillows hurtle through the air. One trembles for the rose- 
wood furniture. And the precious paintings! Oh, Heavens! was 
that a pat of butter, that last missile which miscarried and, stick- 
ing on the wall, now decorates the Dulacs? 

Pandemonium prevails. Where is the presiding Nurse? Why 
does she not appear and, Prospero-like, disperse the storm? Need 
you ask? No, she is not rocking the ivory and apple-wood cradle, 
nor yet filling the silver bath. Spell-bound, she is gazing with 
joy and pride into her peerless cupboards. Who would not gloat 
over such superlatively stocked shelves? Look at the regiments of 
tiny tins and minute bottles supplying every imaginable medica- 
ment. These she is never tired of rearranging in rows. Here, too, 
are “‘such sweet jams meticulously jarred.” ‘Then there is all the 
lovely linen she is for ever sorting—linen as white as un-sunned 
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snow, and wide enough to wrap a fairy in—Titania’s trousseau it 
might be. 

There she stands and rapturously rummages, this patient 
Nurse, doomed to devotion and all that devotion brings of dread 
and ache, but happy now in the concentration of a dedicated 
love. At last she remembers the time, and entering the nursery, 
pronounces sentence of bed. The storm rises higher and higher 
but gradually subsides, and soon we can look into the night 
nursery where we see the captive children, cuddling woolly 
favourites and safely tucked away until to-morrow. There they 
lie bulging out of imprisoning blankets, with eyes so big and 
bright that one can scarcely hope for sleep to seal their sparkle. 
For all their cherub appearance, they are passionately resenting 
bed-time, plotting naughtiness, designing disobedience. 

But their determination to lie awake until Nurse comes to bed 
is quickly defeated by an all-smothering drowsiness. 

Soon they lie so deep, deep asleep—‘enshaded in forgetful- 
ness divine’—that, if we wished, we could tie their legs round 
their necks and not disturb them. Stoop down and see in what 
satisfactory attitudes they slumber. This one, spread windmill- 
wise, is completely upside down. It was his pillowed toes and 
not his face that got the good-night kiss! 

How bustly asleep they seem! 

No mere negation of wakefulness this sleep appears, but indeed 
a pursuit as positive as eating! 

Or rather do they not look as though they were running a race 
—hastening with shut eyes through the night? 

Perhaps it was the waking wish to get through the black 
interval between bedtime and breakfast as quickly as possible, 
that Stamped that hurried, industrious look upon their sleeping 
faces? To us, sleep— 

‘ The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course,’ 
may seem indeed a blessed thing. 
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But to children, on the threshold of expectancy, floating in 
infinity, untethered by the temporary and the troublesome, the 
hours spent in sleep are only so much wasted time, a period to be 
forged through as quickly as possible in order to return to the 
fun and excitement of being awake. 

As we gaze on the sleeping forms, the tick-tick-tocking clock 
Strikes seven, and we are reminded of Time; Time, pitiless enemy 
of Mothers, for ever brandishing his scythe, uncradling children 
and cutting their curls, defying the nursery nest, sawing through 
its sheltering branches one by one, until leaves fall and cold 
winds come. 

We rub our eyes—and wistfully we realise that the scene we 
were watching belongs to the Past. True it is a past unassailable 
because loved, and therefore permeating the present. The scene 
will always be there for the searching. It is an ever accessible 
bitter-sweetness in a sense, making each nursery our own; but, 
Still, we remember that it was not as a shrine to our own 
memories that these actual nurseries were fashioned in love and 
in loyalty. Again we half close our eyes. The door now slowly 
opens and in comes the Mother, who seems as a Queen entering 
into her veritable Queendom. May it so be said in all loyalty of 
her to whom this magic nursery is dedicate. Her subjects turn 
back but a few pages of their lives, and they see her in the beauty 
that most becomes her approach to the cot in which a prince lies 
asleep, dreaming, no doubt, of the dragons he will slay. Dragons 
he will surely meet, but in what now unknown disguises will 
they come? Opportunities will abound, but how seldom will 
they advance to the dreamt accompaniment of trumpet and drum! 

The Mother stoops down for the good-night kiss. With her we 
feel the joy and the dread, the pride in the present, the fear for 
the future, and again from our hearts there surges the passionate 
wish that just for this once the brave old words might come true, 
the words of that so piteously defiant phrase, “And the Prince 
lived happily ever afterwards.”’ 
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THE KITCHEN AND STORES 


HEN first you approach this wonderful house, gentle 

reader, and realise something of what it is, your feel- 

ing will be one that is not new, but has been put into 

words for you as long ago as the Queen of Sheba— 
‘there will be no spirit left in you!” 

I call you “gentle” advisedly, for though our House stands 
solid and four-square and weighs some tons, its contents are so 
fairylike, that a thoughtless cough or uncontrolled sneeze might 
scatter the furnishings of the mansion to the four winds. 

A fairy house, one might call it, except that mortal men have 
made it. Carpenters and artists, metal workers and weavers, all 
skilled workers upon the things of everyday life, who in this 
adventure have applied their art to producing real things of 
microscopic size. 

Nor may one call it a dream house, excepting perhaps in its 
beauty, for in a dream house there is nothing “practicable.” 
The dream carpets would mysteriously glue your feet to the 
spot; yawning gaps would appear in the stairway; doors would 
refuse to open, and many other conditions of everyday life 
would be reversed, and meantime a terrible Presence would 
pursue you from which you could not run away. 

This house, then, is neither “dream” nor “fairy,” but a 
modern mansion perfectly fitted and fully equipped, a record, for 
future generations, of our lives as they are to-day. 

As I approach the house, I imagine myself no state guest, yet 
a critic not wholly unimportant, since my domain is the kitchen, 
which will be my kingdom indeed. 

A cook, however humble, may by traditional right approach 
the mansion by any route she pleases, the Mansion, in these days, 
being only too hopefully happy at her arrival, to put any undue 
obstacle in her way! If she is practical, she will make a complete 
circuit of the house, ending only at the point where she knows 
her real state entrance will be. 

The kitchen—the very pulse of the machine—lies, as kitchens 
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should do, on the same floor as the dining room, and adjacent to 
the same. Thus no dinner-lift is needed—nasty draughty 
things—drawing a current of cold air over your hot dishes in 
their ascent, while jellies and soufflés are at the mercy of the 
minion below who handles the ropes, and whose idea of 
diligence is to increase the already dangerous vibration. 

No! the dinner enters in the old stately way, carried respect- 
fully through the lobby, and passing the door of the conveniently 
situated butler’s pantry. 

Although the kitchen is measured in inches, and not in feet, 
there are 2,500 wood blocks in the floor, while there are 750 in 
the butler’s pantry. Moreover, there are strips of clean-cut slate 
just where they are most needed. For practical purposes it is the 
most perfect floor. Tiles are noisy and slippery, matting a 
dangerous pitfall and holder of dust, while stone flags cut the 
hems of the maids’ frocks. The room is oblong, to give space for 
the passing to and fro of domestics, and has doors to right and 
' left. Doors fitted with real fairy locks, box-locks in brass, a 
triumph of the locksmith’s art. They fasten with keys which it 
would be a libel to call small, for they are hardly visible to the 
naked eye. Yet when the Wizard in the brown overall, who has 
lived on this plane till his human finger-tips have a fairy touch, 
turns the key which no other could handle, the door is made fast. 

On either side are dressers, with deep cupboards below, and 
roomy shelves above, which display the white china dinner 
service—Doulton ware, the ideal for kitchen use, because it does 
not “‘come to pieces in your hand.” Doulton also is responsible 
for the beautiful store jars, with lids and labels, to be replenished 
from the pygmy packets in the cupboards below, and perhaps on 
these broad ledges may be displayed some of the minute biscuit 
tins, containing biscuits, be it observed, even more minute in 
proportion, and real biscuits too, owning time-honoured names. 

If the kitchen is the heart of the house, pulsating and life- 
giving, then surely the kitchen fire is the core of that heart. Here 
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it Stands, the beautiful English range, in its niche in the centre of 
the long wall, a worthy example of prowess in bright iron work. 
On either side there is a smaller recess, the one containing the 
indispensable “‘hot plate,” the other the pastry oven, which is a 
capricious little Independent State, for pastry will not conform 
to ordinary rules and conditions, and hence the variable nature 
of raised patties! No gas to give the insidious flavour, technic- 
ally called a “back taste,” and no theatrical display of electricity, 
But good, honest British coal, producing the good old British 
smoke, truly described by some far-seeing mind as “‘the source 
of England’s greatness.” 

The pots and pans shine like gold, and the model “‘bain- 
marie” is the prettiest thing in the world. The kitchen table, 
symbol of the British constitution, stands firm in the centre of 
the room, and contains that counsel of perfection, a drawer at 
each end! ‘Those who know the ordinary kitchen table of com- 
merce, know that its single drawer is always at one end or the 
other, and that whichever end you rush to in an emergency is 
the blank one. But that cannot happen in this ideal home. The 
pastry slab, which lives in the farther drawer together with its 
little roller, is of purest Statuary marble, and the kitchen clock 
on the wall looks down benignly on the scene. 

All the appliances are of the same perfection. A weighing 
machine (up to 28 fairy lbs.) stands gracefully by itself. The 
coffee grinder is a gem of the rarest water. Its base is barely 
#ths of an inch square. It screws to the table with tiny flanges 
and its little handle works! The tiny drawer into which the 
powder falls draws in and out, and has the smallest knob in the 
whole establishment, or indeed, I venture to say, in the whole 
world! It is the size of the head of a miniature pin, and barely 
visible to the naked eye, even when pointed out by the Wizard. 
One feels like the legendary giant, who was not sure if he could 
see the caraway seed. The mincing machine, like the coffee mill, 
is of solid nickel and clamps to the table in the orthodox way. 
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One turns its tiny handle and sees its knives revolve, with 
thoughts too deep for tears. 

The perfeétly equipped scullery, with deep, pra€ticable sinks, 
lead-lined, into which real water, hot and cold, flows from the 
shining taps, and where plate-racks range above them, is not to 
be outdone by the kitchen. Its vegetable bin is close to hand, 
with swabs and dish cloths ready for action. The scrubbing 
brushes will keep it all in scrupulous order, and the bars of soap 
are on the shelf. Moreover the floor is slate-paved, always clean 
and cool. 

Over all this perfection electric light reigns, and from real 
glass bulbs, like smallest drops of dew, real light is turned on by 
real switches. 

The butler’s pantry vies with the scullery in equipment. As 
for the knife machine, everyone will want it. So will they want 
the ice-safe, which will probably take up neutral ground in the 
passage. 

The butler has his cupboards for china and glass, and the in- 
ventory includes, “‘a bed tray, two sinks, and a bottle of 
Worcester Sauce,” with all else he could need for his work. His 
plate will be in the strong room upstairs. A cook-housekeeper 
disputes his dominion in some sections of the plenishings, and 
he must come to her for cloths and dusters and round towels, 
and any other items of the downstairs linen. This linen is from 
Ireland, where pixies and fairies can still be found, and fairies 
might well have woven it from cobwebs, though for political 
reasons they probably did not. It would be a credit to any fairy. 
The round towels are specially full of grace and beauty, and as 
lovely in their way as the cloths of the banqueting table. The 
servants’ pillow-cases are neatly finished with barely visible 
buttons, and their sheets were, equally with those of the Family, 
bleached in Irish sun, on the grass of the historic fields of 
Ulster, which still dares to grow Green. All of it is marked with 
initials in red, which literally need a magnifying glass to read 
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them, the marking the work of an Irish-French lady, who spent 
1,500 hours of her life on the task. Hand woven, it will last, we 
trust, as long as the Royal house to whose care it is committed. 

We have not touched upon the kitchen cat. The subject is of 
difficulty, because the cat of rock crystal, who should have “‘been 
to London to see the Queen,” finds her way to the kitchen. The 
real kitchen cat, who being black should lie among the pots, 
prefers disporting herself among the statues on the parapet. She 
does not catch mice, being un-‘‘practicable,”’ but this matters 
the less, because the three mice, being of ivory, although blind, 
do not run. She is often to be seen on the lowest window-ledge 
as the “‘cat looking out of a window,” when I believe she “‘counts 
as 50.” | 

In making your exit, you pass through the kitchen lobby, one 
of the routes by which the meat enters. As there is no area, the 
passing in of the meat, which must not on any account be met 
by the Family, was an anxious question. It was finally settled 
by the architect, who presented four distin¢ét ways, all of them 
discreet. , 

The lobby has no special feature save one. Against its wall 
certain cases of beer bottles, lovely in minuteness, may Stand, 
and the refrigerator may be there. But certainly there will be an 
item of price, the “push-bike,” a late addition to the household 
gods, suggested as an absolute necessity. And for why? As an 
absolute necessity to the “page boy.” True, there are motor-cars 
of varying type and unvarying perfection outside. But not even 
the recent Domestic Service Enquiry Committee would ven- 
ture to suggest that the Hall Boy commandeers the Rolls-Royce 
to take the servants’ letters to the post, or even to attend his 
own rally of Boy Scouts. 

Of all these domestic matters a humble pen must needs write, 
since ladies, who have learned in these post-war times to keep 
their “places,” may not look upon them. Yet on the kitchen floor 
is also the great hall, and on many a morning, while yet the 
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Family sleeps, the cook glides stealthily across its floor in the 
felt slippers (which she wears at least till the butcher has called) 
and refreshes her utilitarian soul with its beauty. In this lovely 
place, the great paving squares are alternately of purest white 
marble and lapis lazuli. The walls of the grand Staircase are also 
blue, upon which all the animals of the ark are painted. And sad 
it is to note that, with so many creatures, so few are good to eat. 
The little mushrooms in the perfect garden were better fare, and 
into the pleasaunce one can also take a peep, so that the wings of 
one’s soul may sprout. Those sips of beauty rob nobody, and the 
“Domestic Enquiry” people might suggest taking a deep 
draught. 

But I am stepping beyond my province, and must leave my 
distinguished colleagues to deal with their own departments; 
and those who have travelled through these regions with me 
must find the reactionary side of the mushroom—Alice’s mush- 
room—ere they return to the world; and surely the mushroom 
will be labelled ‘‘Imagination’’? So if, at the first sight, they said 
there was “no spirit left in them,” they will now repeat the con- 
text of the age-old passage, ““The half has not been told.” 
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THE CELLAR 


REAT as must have been the consideration required 

by other apartments of this House, reasons might be 

put forward for doubting whether any demanded so 

much as the cellar. And this is said on no idle ‘‘there- 
is-nothing-like-leather”’ principle. For he who says it has, in a 
long and hard-working life, had to give consideration to many 
things besides cellars—things political, things literary, things 
educational, things of all sorts, or almost all. 

Let us hope that the necessity of a cellar—perhaps not a 
universal apartment or compartment in Dolls’ Houses—was 
never in actual question. It is not possible to conceive that to 
persons of such taste and judgment as the original devisers of 
this edifice there could have been present any doubt of the pro- 
priety of such a compartment ab initio or of its positive necessity 
on subsidiary considerations. Resident Dolls would probably— 
indeed certainly—get married, and would it be even decent for 
them to have to “‘send out”’ for champagne and probably get 
wine of the description modestly described in advertisements as 
“light and pleasant: suitable for weddings, picnics and other 
parties’? The Doll of the moment might have influenza—the 
modern “English disease,’ as “‘spleen”’ used to be called. ‘The one 
medicine for influenza is Burgundy: and the one wine which it is 
most difficult to be sure of, in casual buying, is Burgundy like- 
wise. I turn to that enlarged copy of the Dolls’ Cellar Book 
with which I have been kindly entrusted, and I find that this 
fortunate repository has been supplied with five dozen each of 
1906 Veuve Clicquot, Pommery 1915, L. Roederer 1911, and 
G. H. Mumm of the same year, together with two dozen Mag- 
nums of the last-named. shipper’s Cordon Rouge for that year 
likewise. Although a critic of full fifty years’ Standing in litera- 
ture, of more than forty in politics, and of nearly as long practice 
in wine, I cannot better the list; and the notes on the order of 
use are of the soundest. But will not the butler be offended by 
the suggestion that he requires them? 
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Then tet us turn to the Burgundy. There is only one entry, 
and I think properly so; but if I had been consulted, the word 
which appears at the page-top would have been my word— 
Romanée. They do not add “Conti,” or “Saint-Vivant,” or any 
other minor localisation, but never mind. With Romanée 1904— 
two dozen of it—in our cellar we may bid “‘flu’’ fly! 

I am not sure, however, that if my profane lips were permitted 
actually to taste one and one only of the liquors here inscribed, I 
should not ask for some of the Duke of Penaranda’s gift sherry— 
vintage or solera not dated, but “shipped by Garvey” as ““Amon- 
tillado Duque d’Alba.” Despising sherry was one of the fool- 
ishest consequences or instances of that undervaluation of 
Victorian tastes which seems now to be happily passing; and I 
have myself recently drunk samples of very admirable quality. 
But ““Amontillado, Duque d’Alba”’ is a title that appeals at once 
to one’s palate and to one’s historical and literary memories. I 
daresay the wine with which the Marquis of Steyne resusci- 
tated Mr. Arthur Pendennis was very like this. And whenever I 
read a newspaper report of that prettiest of all games, polo, 
wherein the other Duke—the giver—so often figures, I shall 
imagine the flavour of his gift. 

We cannot, of course, go in quite this fashion through all the 
wines, spirits, liqueurs and malt liquors—for these are most 
rightly not negle¢ted—which stock this most agreeable apart- 
ment. The doll—most fortunate in ever so many sorts of ways— 
has Montrachet of 1889—the best of all White Burgundies, as I 
hold Romanée to be of red: while this notable cellar has been 
supplied with no less than six varieties of Port, including Cock- 
burn’s ’74 and ‘Taylor’s ’96, with Warre and Fonseca of various 
days, and two dozen magnums of 1912 Dow! This is particularly 
satisfactory, for I once knew a young lady of great beauty, intel- 
ligence and charm who after illness was restored to the posses- 
sion and exercise of all three by the administration of a magnum 
of Cockburn’s ’51—not in single dose, it is true—but ingeniously 
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decanted and distributed down to the last drop. Bordeaux sup- 
plies Lafite of 75 (I wonder what it is like), Haut-Brion of ’88 in 
magnums (ditto); Margaux (the best of the ’99’s), and a six-year- 
old Le Prieuré. One other, however, of the bins deserves a kind 
of mention which ought to interest even some who regard 
ordinary wine-talk with indifference if not contempt—for it comes 
under the head of archzology as well as enology. This is Bin 12, 
containing two dozen of 1820 Madeira—‘“‘Finest Bual.” Wine of 
1820 will, of course, never come again in any case; but wine of 
the same kind and as good as that of 1820 has, it is believed, 
actually come in the case of Port, and may have done so in 
others. Wine, as good as this was at its best, never has recently 
come from Madeira: and we may say without much rashness 
never will. Most, if not all, good judges agree that though the 
vines newly planted after the devastation caused by oidium 
three-quarters of a century ago have had that time to make good 
their footing and flavour, they have never done it with complete 
success and never will. Only Burke could justly commemorate 
this addition to the cimelia of Windsor Castle from this point of 
view. 

It is impossible also not to spare a special mention to the 
Chateau Yquem ’74 with which this miniature temple of the 
Dive Bouteille and its fortunate priestess or priestesses have been 
endowed: but we must pass to the less dignified but hardly less 
grateful and comforting contents thereof. Of these the most 
Stately, beyond all doubt, are certain casks of whisky and of beer 
—for there is a “ cut-and-come-againness,” a “ sure strong- 
hold” feeling about a cask which the mere bottle can hardly 
attain. It is difficult to resist that perhaps deadliest of all deadly 
sins—envy—when one learns that the deputy-mistress or mis- 
tresses to whom Her Majesty may from time to time confide the 
not at all monstrous regiment of this abode, will have at her 
disposal two quarter-casks. One is filled with a Scotch whisky— 
Smith’s Glenlivet, which knows no superior if any equal in its 
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own country, and the other with John Jameson—fondly known 
as “‘J.J.’’-—which corresponds for Irish. Not, of course, that any 
prejudice or disrespect is intended to other kinds furnished. But 
the cellar has been, as it were, armed as the entrance of a fortress 
is guarded by two big guns, with two other vessels. Nor are the 
remaining spirits neglected except Hollands, the absence of which 
I regret for a reason to be stated presently. Liqueur brandy of 
’54 no doubt looks down on two excellent but less ancient repre- 
sentatives of Cognac: and neither rum nor gin fails, while the 
chief suppliers have consulted what is pretty certain to be the 
Dolls’ chief taste by putting in Chartreuse and Benedictine, 
Kiimmel and Créme de Menthe, with our own two home-made 
liqueurs Sloe Gin and Cherry Brandy, in decent profusion. And 
we may close the inspiring catalogue by mentioning that there is 
no lack of that glorious liquor if not Aqueur which gives Scotland 
and Ireland no room for triumph over England in the narrowest 
sense—Bass! Bass in casks and bottles. Nor is the cellar unfur- 
nished with plant as well as material—thermometers and funnels 
and cans; bottle-baskets and candlesticks, corkscrews, hampers 
and case-openers. 

Mats c’est artistement complet—not in the melancholy sense in 
which poor Gautier used that phrase towards the curiously un- 
lucky close of his life. 

Many ranges of reflection open out from the point at which we 
have now arrived. How pleasant it would be to draw up wine- 
lists from these ample stores to accompany, of course, suitable 
menus—so that there should be no temptation or excuse for the 
Doll to entertain her friends, as is the deplorable modern 
fashion, elsewhere than in her own house. How often, one hopes, 
would she come down and inspect the double-bayed treasury 
with its bins below and its shelves above! And what a beautiful 
picture she would make as she gathered up her dress with one 
hand and reached down as the whim pleased her an emerald 
flask of Créme de Menthe or a Straight ruby bottle of Cherry 
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Brandy with the other! But this sweet picture suggests a reflec- 
tion of a different kind, severely practical at first, but ending in 
very artistic matters. ““How,” some businesslike person may say, 
and be excused for saying, “how on earth, or under the earth, 
are you going to get all these things—these casks and cans and 
baskets—these twenty dozen of Champagne, sixteen of Port, 
twelve of Claret, and at least twenty or thirty more of oddments 
in a space measuring what this does ?” 

Obviously by some process of proportional reduction: and 
among the results of this process are some of the prettiest things 
I have ever seen, and not merely prettiest. On taking the liberty 
to put one of those magnums of Dow’s port above mentioned— 
a beautiful vessel a full inch long and about five-sixteenths across 
the body—beside one of my own few most cherished possessions 
—a “‘tappit-hen” (three-bottle flask) of Sandeman’s 1904, 
visions and thoughts came into my mind far too mystical—no- 
thing could be too great—for this occasion. Had I been at Oxford 
in mid-thirteenth instead of mid-nineteenth century I should 
have written on this text a treatise—folio when printed later—De 
Magnis et Parvis, and Merton College would have counted on its 
records one more Doétor Profundus! 

From this other ruby—actually lighted up by an obliging 
sunbeam as I write, and so setting off the proper splash of white- 
wash which marks its position when binned, let us turn to the 
emerald—really in shape as well as size a fitting eardrop for a 
doll’s mistress though not for a doll herself. It is, of course, 
filled with Cusenier’s Créme de Menthe, and with the light show- 
ing through its little body hardly emerald so much as aqua- 
marine—real sea-green aquamarine, not the watery blue, almost 
white, which is allowed nowadays to usurp the name. And a 
Straw-coloured “Apricot Liqueur,” though not exactly the same 
shape, would make a not at all bad Harlequin pendant. It was 
partly because of the effectiveness of these out-shapes that I 
lamented the absence of Hollands. A “‘square-face’’ reduced to 
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scale and showing its blackness among these brightened colours 
would be very agreeable. 

Another thing to draw attention to is the scrupulousness with 
which all that would naturally have elaborate descriptive labels 
are furnished with miniatures thereof. The Haut Brion Magnum 
—the colour of which again comes out beautifully with a touch 
of sun—carries its Chateau boldly depicted: as do all the other 
Bordeaux bottles: while the ’54 Fine Champagne, delicately pale 
with age in itself, bears a map of the Cognac district with a bright 
red spot of special location. Lastly, a superbly miniatured bottle 
of Louis Roederer—gold cap, red collar and white apron all 
complete—leaves in a rather unusual legibility, requiring no 
magnifying glass, the famous name of that respectable Die-Hard 
who is said to have declared that as long as he lived no bottle of 
dry champagne should leave his cellars with his name on it. For 
such are the anecdotes that diversify the serious study of the 
history of wine. 

One curious particular may be added. I do not think that 
many people would guess what was the greatest difficulty in 
completing this miniature fleet of receptacles for the gifts of 
Bacchus. I am told that it was neither making nor labelling, nor 
corking—they are all honestly corked—nor anything but the 
actual filling of them. A moment’s thought will, of course, 
suggest that if you poured the stuff in after any ordinary fashion 
the air inside would resist re-issue through such tiny throats. I 
should, however, have imagined that if the bottles had been 
plunged, keeping them upright, in a sufficient volume of the 
wine, the air would have escaped of itself in however tiny 
bubbles. But the method actually adopted, I understand, was 
based on a sort of syphon-reversed principle, a still smaller tube 
being introduced through the gullet of the bottle and the qua 
rising from below and expelling the air. 

Tantae molis erat (“Such a bother it was,” to translate for the 
benefit of some folk) in this and a hundred other ways to found 
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this admirably representative miniature of a pattern cellar for the 
present day. The apartment has a vaulted roof—as all cellars 
ought to have—though I regret to say that none of my own ever 
possessed one. I do not know whether there will be imitation 
rats or cobwebs or attempts at the ghastly roof curtaining which 
comes in so vividly in No Thoroughfare. I hope and should sup- 
pose not. For the whole principle on which Mr. F. L. Berry, the 
chief cellarer on this occasion, and his compeers appear to have 
gone is not imitation or sham, but honest miniaturing—the 
wines, etc., being the a¢étual wines, and everything genuine 
though tiny. 

No better form or material could, I think, have been employed 
in providing this little but Joyous Gard of Her Majesty’s with 
one of the most important if not the most important department 
for the promotion of Joyousness itself; and the writer of these 
humble notes has enjoyed doing them even more than he would 
have enjoyed partaking of the very liquors they describe. 
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S the Queen’s Dolls’ House has been built for a Royal 
Aste I have thought it best to deal with the sub- 


ject historically, with records of royal sportsmanship. 
~~ For the historical data here given I am chiefly indebted 
to the Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. 

Being a lover of sport and an enthusiast for beautiful workman- 
ship, it has been a very real delight to me to colleét these minia- 
ture specimens; the interest and keenness shown by those who 
have presented them, and by the actual makers of the tackle and 
implements, have added greatly to the pleasure of the work.* 


I 
It is fitting that the fascinating and exhilarating pastime of 
Archery should head the list of the collection of sports added to 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House. Our Kings and Queens have excelled 
in the use of the bow and arrow, and in the age of chivalry, when 
England was young, everyone who wished to be considered an 
accomplished gentleman was obliged to be a good archer. 


“Stout arm, strong bow, and steady eye: 
Union, true heart, and courtesie.”’ 


From the reign of Edward II onwards, until the reign of 
Edward IV orders were issued that all holidays should be spent 
in practising with the bow. Robin Hood, the most popular 
sportsman of English history, who has become the Patron Hero 
of Archery, was a marksman at 600 to 800 yards. Henry VI was 
a skilled bowman, and an interesting relic of his fondness for 
archery is a thick leathern bracer left by him at Boulton Hall, 
Yorkshire. Henry VII and his son Prince Arthur were archers. 
Henry VIII was a good shot, even allowing for the natural 
tendency of ancient chroniclers to extol monarchical exploits. 
John Taylor, Clerk of the Parliament, tells us, in the diary 

* Lady Maud Warrender kindly undertook to superintend the designing and collect- 


ing of the various implements connected with sport for the Queen’s Dolls’ House.— 
Editor’s Note. 
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which he kept while he followed the English army in France 
in 1513, that three Ambassadors came to the King, “who was 
practising archery in a garden with the archers of his guard. 
He hit the mark in the middle and surpassed them all.”’ At the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold he is said to have excelled them all in 
shooting, both for distanceand accuracy of aim! A fewof themany 
entries relating to archery in his Privy Purse expenses are given, 
from which it will be seen that Anne Boleyn also practised the 
sport. She was supplied with bows at four shillings and four- 
pence apiece ! 

In a sermon preached before Edward VI by Bishop Latimer, 
he observes of archery, “It is a goodly arte, a holesome kynde 
of exercise, and much commended in phisike.” 

The first writer on the art of shooting was Roger Ascham, who 
in 1544 wrote Toxophilus. He presented the book to Henry VIII, 
who was so pleased with it that he awarded the author a pension 
of 10 pounds a year. In 1548 Ascham became reader to Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, and doubtless the skill of Edward VI and Queen 
Elizabeth with the bow was due to his instruction. The Queen 
was herself a good shot, and is also said to have organised a corps 
of archers among the ladies of her Court. 

James I and the succeeding Kings of Scotland encouraged 
archery, and Mary Queen of Scots had butts in her gardens at 
Holyrood and St. Andrews. In an inventory of her effects 
mention is made of a velvet glove which she used when shooting. 
The Royal Company of Archers established about 1603 Still 
exists, and forms a bodyguard whenever the King visits Holy- 
rood. 

The frontispiece to Markham’s Art of Archerie represents 
Charles I as an archer. Charles II, before the Restoration, shot 
with the Guild of St. Sebastian at Bruges, and presented to them 
a mace which is still in their possession ; the Royal 'Toxophilite 
Society have the badge presented to the Finsbury Archers by 
Catherine of Braganza. 
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In 1781 the then Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, did 


much to encourage the sport, as he was not only himself a con- 
stant shooter at various meetings, but also became patron of 
several societies and gave liberal prizes for competition, an ex- 
ample which was followed by the other royal dukes. A fine print 
by Bartolozzi, after J. Russell, R.A., portrays the Prince in the 
uniform of the Royal Kentish Bowmen. | 

The sport waned at the end of the eighteenth century, but was 
revived about 1830, when Queen Victoria became an ardent 
archer. Before her accession she was present at meetings of the 
Royal British Bowmen, and shot with the St. Leonards Archers, 
who afterwards received the prefix ‘“‘Queen’s Royal.” The little 
banner she gave is Still hoisted at prize meetings, and the long 
earrings and side-combs which she presented are competed for 
annually. 

Hansard’s Book of Archery has a frontispiece engraving of 
Queen Victoria in a striking dress, with her bow, bugle and 
quiver. 

The little bows, arrows, targets, quiver and tassel, made for 
the Dolls’ House, are perfect miniature specimens of the elegant 
equipment of archery. 


iI 

In the Queen’s Dolls’ House, the cricket equipment consists 
of stumps, a bat, and a ball. 

Among the cricket-bats in the interesting collection made by 
Messrs. Wisden there is one that was used by King Edward VII, 
as Prince of Wales, when he played for the now defunct Prince’s 
Club, Knightsbridge. In a match against the Household Brigade, 
the Prince, after dealing with one over, was clean bowled, an 
event which a loyal reporter described as follows :—‘‘Owing to 
the intense heat, his Royal Highness deemed it prudent to 
retire, after a somewhat lengthy stay at the wicket, with a 
masterly played three to his name.”’ This gentleman apparently 
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did not recognise the fact that the Prince was as good a 
sportsman at cricket as he was at every other game. 

The croquet set for the Dolls’ House is a marvel of ingenuity. 

Centuries ago the game of Paille Maille, which was of French 
origin, and was played with a mallet and a ball, gave the name 
to one of the most fashionable quarters in London, viz., Pall 
Mall; and such was in fact the name by which this game was 
known in England when Charles IT was king. It was introduced 
in his time, the king having seen it played in France. 

Pepys, in his Diary, April 2, 1661, says, ‘‘ Went to St. James’s 
Park, where I saw the Duke of York playing at Pelemele, the 
first time that I ever saw the sport.” 

Croquet, the lineal descendant of Pall Mall, is a game of which 
Her Majesty Queen Mary is very fond. 


III 

Attention may be drawn to the admirable little golfing set pro- 
vided for the House. 

Golf is a “Royal and Ancient” game, and the chronicle of golf- 
ing kings and queens may be noted here. In 1503 we find in the 
Royal Accounts, “{2 2s., for the King to play at the golf with the 
Earl of Bothwell.” Andrew Lang says that Mary Queen of Scots 
played “‘after Darnley’s death,” undoubtedly with Bothwell. 

The frontispiece to Clark’s Golf represents Charles I receiving 
the news of the Irish Rebellion, while playing on the links of 
Leith. 

Three kings of Scotland, James II in 1457, James IIT in 1481, 
and James IV in 1490, took an unfavourable view of golf, and 
issued orders that “‘Fute-Ball and Golfe be utterly cryed downe 
and not to be used.” James VI in 1618 declared: “And as for our 
good peoples lawfull recreation our pleasure likewise is, after the 
end of Divine Service, our good’ shall not be disturbed or dis- 


1“ Good ’’= welfare. 
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couraged for any dauncing, either men or women, golfe, arch- 
erie for men, leaping, vaulting.” 

Charles I, approving of his father’s ideas about Sunday sports, 
issued a Declaration in 1633: “Our deare father of blessed 
memory found that his subjects were debarred from lawfull 
recreations upon Sundayes after evening prayers ended. And 
hee prudently considered that if these times were taken from 
them, the meaner sort who labour hard all the weeks, should 
have no recreations to refresh their spirits. And after his returne 
hee did therefore in his princely wisdome publish a declaration to 
all his loving subjects concerning sports to be used at such times.”’ 

King William IV, patron of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, 
St. Andrews, presented a gold medal, which is played for at 
the present time. 

The Prince of Wales and his brothers are, as we know, keen 
golfers, as well as lawn tennis players. 

Visitors to the Queen’s Dolls’ House will be interested to see 
the skill by which the difficulties of producing a minute set of 
Lawn Tennis requirements have been overcome. 

There are records in Nicoll’s Progress of Queen Elizabeth of 
the beginnings of lawn tennis: ““When Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained at Elvetham in Hampshire by the Earl of Hertford, 
after dinner, about three o’clock, ten of his servants, Somerset- 
shire men, in a square court, before Her Majestie’s windows, did. 
hang up lines, squaring out the form of a tennis court, making a. 
cross line in the middle; in this square they played five to five, 
with handball, with bord and cord, as they tearme it, to the great 
liking of Her Highness.” 

The game as we know it began to be popular about 1870, and 
the first tournament took place at Wimbledon in 1875. 


IV 
In the apparatus for fishing, the spectator should note the 
salmon rod: its weight is only that of a penny-piece. 
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Shooting, as a national sport, may be said to have commenced 
with the eighteenth century; the days of heavy bags as late as 
1840. Shooting at flying and running game was not the rule till 
towards the end of the last century—there are many records, 
nevertheless, of the use of firearms for killing game in the fif- 
teenth century. One of the most successful game preservers and 
excellent shots was Edward VII, and His Majesty King George V 
is renowned as a wonderful shot. 

The little pair of guns and the shooting-stick and cartridge- 
bag are copies of those used by the King to-day. 


V 


The ancient game of chess has been a pastime of English 
monarchs since early days. Duncan Forbes, in his History of 
Chess, mentions King Canute as a chess player, and we have the 
following record of William the Conqueror: ‘This pastime did 
that valiant prince so much use, that some time he lost whole 
lordshippes thereat.” 

King John was playing at chess when the Deputies from Rouen 
in 1213 came to demand his succour against Philip Augustus, 
who was besieging that city; he would not hearken to them till 
the game was finished. And again we have this lively detail : 
“John, sun to King Henry, and Fulco felle at variance at Chestes, 
and John brake Fulco’s Hed with the CheSte borde; and then 
Fulco gave hym such a blow that he almost killed hym.” 

In an account of the wardrobe of Edward I, mention is made 
of two sets of chessmen. Henry VII is reported to have lost con- 
siderable sums of money at dice and chess. 

Queen Elizabeth played chess with Roger Ascham and others, 
and we are told that the messenger who brought to Charles I 
the news of the approaching surrender by the Scots to the 
Parliament in 1647 found him seated at the chessboard. 

In the Queen’s Dolls’. House, the little table on which the 
pieces Stand is a copy of one made by Chippendale which is in 
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the Victoria and Albert Museum ; it is made of rosewood and 
inlaid ivory squares, in 82 separate pieces, and 14 tools were used 
in the course of its construction. 

The chess pieces are replicas of the famous Staunton set, 
made of ivory and without joins in any piece. 

Special attention may be directed to the cross on the kings’ 
crowns, as it necessitated four tools in the making, the king and 
cross being one solid piece; the height of the king, which is the 
tallest piece in the set, is 7-16ths of an inch. It is an interesting 
fact that no fewer than 25 separate operations were necessary to 
produce the knight. The set was turned on an ordinary large- 
sized lathe, using only the naked eye. The inmates of the Dolls’ 
House, in fact, will have no lack of sport and recreation, 
whether the day be fine or wet. 
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THE WEST END OF THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN 


THE GARDEN 


HEN a model garden, that has not only flowers and 

plants on walls and in borders, but also tall trees 

over two feet high, iron gates and sundry architec- 

tural features, has to be contained in a drawer that 
is less than eleven inches deep, it is evident that some careful 
artifices will have to be contrived. But no problem of con- 
struction or adjustment is insoluble to the architeét, and the 
difficulty, in the Queen’s Dolls’ House, has been got over by 
fixing the trees inside the front of the drawer, so that they lie 
horizontally, just clearing the garden flowers when the drawer 
is closed. ‘The iron gates and the balustrade, which returns a 
little way back on both sides, are also fixed to the drawer front, 
which is invisibly hinged at the back line of the front paving, 
where it comes next to the grass. When the garden is to be dis- 
played the drawer is drawn out to its full extent, the front is let 
down, the trees, gate and balustrade come into place, and with 
the side and back walls, which form the three other sides of the 
drawer, the garden is complete. 

It lies on the east side of the house—the entrance front being 
to the north. The walls represent Portland stone, with rusticated 
jointing. The back wall has four semicircular niches with a cen- 
tral semicircular-headed arch, in which is a heavily moulded 
door painted green. ‘These niches and the arch are on the centre 
lines of the dining-room windows above. The side walls are 
jointed in the same way and end in two simple piers. 

The grass is of green velvet, and is shorn in imagination by 
the mowing machine, which, like all else, is to proper scale. 
Standing in the grass on each side of the paved central path are 
two groups of four beds that have a thick dwarf hedge of box on 
their outer sides, and a lesser box edging within. When, in a live 
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garden, box edging comes next to turf, there is always the difh- 
culty of mowing close up to the box, because the wheels of the 
machine are outside the cutting blades. This has been provided 
for in the little garden in the way that is usually done, by having 
a brick on edge let into the ground next to the box for the wheels 
to run on. The red brick soon becomes dim and mossy and even 
invaded by little weeds. These groups of beds are planted with 
clumps of blue and purple irises, with a Standard rose at each 
angle, and a filling of summer flowers—lilies and orange 
tiger-lilies, carnations, sweet peas, poppies, marigolds, mallows 
and gentians. ‘Tall-stemmed fuchsias stand up boldly. Round 
Italian terra-cotta pots hold agapanthus, and in some of oblong 
shape various flowers are growing. These may Stand in the 
niches or elsewhere, as they are easily moved, and, with the 
other pot plants, are suited to various positions. In square 
wooden tubs there are hydrangeas and rhododendrons. Painted 
wooden seats stand in suitable places. ‘The two side walks have 
magnolia grandiflora trained against the masonry. Climbing 
roses are over the niches of the back wall; they are kept rather 
pale in colour, so that they may not compete with the brighter 
flowers of the middle garden. 

A close search may possibly be rewarded by finding some 
snails, and even a thrush’s nest with eggs. Some butterflies have 
settled on the flowers, and birds are thinking of flying about. 

The making of the little flowers, and all the growing and 
living things of the garden, was a triumph of patience and in- 
genuity—the work of Miss Beatrice Hindley. They are formed 
in various kinds of metals. Many structural trials and experi- 
ments had to be made, and many tests of different kinds of paint 
to suit the metallic bases, before the desired effects were secured. 
The forms and colourings of the flowers were carefully Studied 
at Kew. 

It was a puzzle to find the right material for the box hedges 
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and edgings; it had to be specially made at a factory. These 
edgings are closely clipped, but, as always happens, there are 
some young green sprouts showing, that have not yet been re- 
moved by the gardener’s shears. The trunks of the trees are of 
solid metal; the effect of dense branching is obtained by real 
twigs of dwarf growth obtained from Dartmoor. Every leaf has 
been bent into shape by hand. 
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HE Committee of the A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.I.J.K.L.M. 

N.O.P.Q.R.D.H. (these compendious initials, of 

course, Stand for the Architects, Builders, Carpenters, 

Drain-inspectors, Electricians, Furniture-makers, 
Goldsmiths, Haberdashers, Image-makers, Joiners, Kipper- 
curers, Librarians, Muffinmen, Numismatists, Opticians and 
Plumbers of the Queen’s Royal Dolls’ House) came to a very 
wise decision when, after a prolonged debate, they settled that 
Her Majesty’s Dolls’ House should have no domestic staff, nor 
any visitors Staying there. /¥o%*' 

Naturally the representatives of the Royal owner and her 
Royal husband would have to be there, for otherwise any of the 
uncounted myriads of English dolls which inhabit the United 
Kingdom, as well as those which, since the abolition of passports, 
come over in swarms from the Continent, might think that it 
was an unoccupied house, and take possession of it. For dolls, 
as all competent Dollologists know, come to life every evening 
when the children have gone to bed, and pay each other visits 
and go on excursions, and frequent their own night-clubs (which 
are conducted wth strict propriety) and have supper-parties and 
fun and fireworks, and, generally, live their own independent 
life until the earliest housemaid begins her rounds with her 
drowsy duster, and frequently finds them in places where the 
children are quite certain they have not put them. On any 
night, therefore, some buccaneering or burglarious doll might 
have found this beautiful house quite empty, and have taken 
possession of it, and in the morning a cheap, saw-dusty, smutty- 
faced rag of an inhabitant, with a worn-out nose and composition 
hands, might have been discovered in Her Majesty’s bath, and it 
would have been a matter of delicacy and difficulty to evict it. 
For this reason, it was necessary to have the owners on the 
premises. 
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Now the owners, in this case, are Royal Personages, and 
therefore they must be given Guards. Guards, to Royal Per- 
sonages, are part of the essential equipments of existence, just 
as boots or hats or tables and chairs are to ordinary people. 
They are pieces of the furniture of a Royal abode, and since it 
was necessary, for reasons given above, that the owners should 
inhabit this Dolls’ House, it followed that there must be Guards. 
But these must not be considered as Dolls or as representing live 
human beings. For while Guards are on duty (and these are 
always on duty) they have no voluntary or self-controlled exist- 
ence of their own, any more than knives and forks have. This 
can readily be seen by anyone who chooses to observe the large 
realistic specimens that are placed outside Buckingham Palace. 
They move, it is true, by some internal mechanism, but their 
movements are strictly defined and limited, and they cannot 
act, like human beings, on their own initiative. ‘They take little 
Stiff walks this way and that, and stamp as they turn, but they 
are quite unable to talk or hail a taxi, or light a cigarette or 
sneeze, as live people do. Nurserymaids, who know more about 
soldiers than anybody else in London, are quite aware of this,and 
never attempt to get a wink or a smile from them, for they know 
that they are only furniture, and furniture never winks. Some 
people believe that when they are off duty they come to life, 
but this seems rather a ridiculous theory, and has nothing what- 
ever to support it. All that is certain about them is that at fixed 
hours other specimens take their places and that they are marched 
away into some room within the precincts of Buckingham Palace, 
where they are probably dusted and tidied up, and leaned 
against the wall or laid on the floor till the time comes for them 
to appear again. They are outdoor furniture, like seats or 
Statues in a garden. 

The presence, therefore, of these Guards (which, though ap- 
parently Dolls, are really only furniture) does not form an excep- 
tion to the very wise decision of that Committee with the large 
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number of initials to have no other Dolls in the Queen’s Dolls’ 
House, except those that represent the owners. Whether they 
reasoned it out or whether they merely acted on instinct I 
have no idea ; probably they acted on instinét, which is often a 
much better guide in making decisions than reason. But there is 
always sub-conscious thought behind instinct, and it is not 
difficult to conjecture what their sub-conscious thought was. 
For the fact is that Dolls are hopelessly out of place in a Dolls’ 
House; they are like a discordant note in music or a blot in a 
copy-book, and the more beautiful the Dolls’ House, the more 
are Dolls discordant and messy. Here on every side are the most 
exquisite works of art: silk carpets are on the floors, the walls and 
ceilings are painted with the most ravishing decorative schemes, 
chimney-pieces are carved by the most cunning sculptors, 
the dining-room table is spread with perfect adornment of glass 
and silver, lifts ply from floor to floor, bath-room taps turn, 
sumptuously bound volumes containing the finest and un- 
published work of the most adept living authors line the library 
shelves, guns and golf clubs, all of suitable sizes, are ready to 
hand, bottles of the rarest vintages (in many cases, I believe, 
unique) are in the cellars, and motor-cars in the garage. And all 
these gems of handiwork are real objects in miniature: if you were 
small enough, you could get tipsy in the cellars, or drive in a 
motor-car or get Stuck in the lift. Each of these luxurious rooms 
produces a complete illusion, for it appears to be a real room, 
which by some magical spell has symmetrically shrunk, with all 
that is in it, to its present microscopic dimensions, and if by a 
reverse process of magic, you enlarged it again to the normal 
size, you feel that it would become a real room. But a Doll is not 
a human being in miniature at all, it never produces the slightest 
illusion of being a real person magically made small, and anyone 
can easily imagine what a monstrous deformity a Doll would be 
if it was magically restored to human size. Or if you go a little 
further, and turn up a Doll’s sleeve or unbutton its shirt, the 
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last shreds of illusion will be torn from you, for in even the most 
flexible Doll you will then disclose an elbow joint or a shoulder 
which does not bear the smallest resemblance to those of the 
most carelessly constructed human being. What, then, would 
this rough-hewn image be doing in so wonderful a house? Here, 
if you take down a book from the library shelves and examine it, 
opening it at any page, you will not find that the book is a 
dummy, unable to open or without pages, but you will read a 
beautiful poem or a piece of masterly prose, and that no imita- 
tion merely of (let us say, to avoid invidiousness) the world-wide 
author, A. B., or C. D., or E. F., but a passage of his actual 
work, in his own inimitable style, written by his own illegible 
hand, very small. Or if you turn up the edge of carpet, you will 
not find that it is a painted piece of cardboard meant to look like 
a carpet and gummed down on to a blank floor, but a master- 
piece of real weaving, laid down on real parquet. 

It would clearly, then, have been a cardinal mistake of the 
alphabetical Committee if they had decided to populate this 
superb mansion with Dolls. For Dolls would then have become 
the most important things in it, and, of all its treasures, would 
have had to produce the most complete illusion, and this they 
could never have done. Instead of the illusion becoming stronger 
the more you looked at them (as is the case with the rest of the 
house) a single quite unintelligent glance would have dispelled 
the illusion altogether: anyone with the most elementary notion 
of anatomy would have seen that they were not human beings 
in miniature at all. But the more a man with any artistic 
knowledge looks at the pictures on the wall of the dining-room, 
the firmer is his conviction that they are real pictures on a small 
scale, painted by eminent artists: he will not even need to look at 
their signatures to be informed whose work they are, for the 
Style and the individuality of them will have instructed him. 
How injudicious, then, would it have been to dilute illusion 
with a draught of Dolls! 
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Now I do not say that this close and incontrovertible reasoning 
was actually present in the minds of the Committee of the artifi- 
cers of the Dolls’ House. Artists very seldom know anything 
about their own work, as is so copiously proved when they 
attempt to write their autobiographies, and it is left to outsiders 
to show them the true workings of their minds. In this case they 
probably felt in a vague instinctive manner that ‘“‘Dolls won’t 
do,’ and left it at that. And there are a great many other reasons, 
apart from their anatomical and disillusioning qualities, why 
Dolls won’t do in a Doll’s House. For the whole essence of 
human beings (apart from Guardsmen) is that they can move 
about and talk and eat and drink and sleep, whereas the only 
voluntary and self-impelled movement a Doll can make is to fall 
down, and thus if Dolls are to be allowed in any class of Dolls’ 
house, the only place for them is in a Dolls’ House for Inebri- 
ates. It would have been a dreadful blunder to put such incom- 
petent things, who could not perform the most elementary 
function, in the midst of such wealth of competent objects. You 
can look at the pictures, and see what they are meant for, you 
can read the books, and understand, more or less, what they are 
about, you could (if you were small enough) draw your chair to 
the dinner-table and eat with those knives and forks off those 
plates, you could use that bath, and go to bed with great com- 
fort in that bed. But Dolls could have done none of those things: 
they might have fixed their glassy eyes on the pictures, but they 
would never have seen them, they could not have sat at table 
without having been put there (and even then would have had no 
appetites); and if they had ever got into bed at all, they would 
probably have been placed there with all their clothes on, 
because of their revolting appearance when undressed, or 
because, by that time, the people who played with them would 
have got thoroughly sick of their helplessness, and so have 
popped them into bed, just as they were, in order to have done 
with them. Dolls, in faét, in the Dolls’ House would have been 
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Then again—and this perhaps is the most cogent of reasons 
for the ostracism of Dolls from the Dolls’ House—nobody could 
ever have played with them there. It would have been abso- 
lutely necessary to take the Dolls out before anyone amused 
himself with the house, for fear of their performing their tedious 
Stunt of falling down, and thus endangering the decorative heir- 
looms. For who could have altered the disposition of the dining- 
room table, taken a leaf out, and laid it anew for a domestic 
téte-a-téte, with fresh arrangement of the fragile glass and china, 
if there was a lumping Doll in the room at all, who might at any 
moment faint, as Dolls do, in one stiff piece and fall with a crash 
among the crystal? Or who, even when the table was laid, would 
have dared, however steady his hand, to have seated Dolls in 
those Chippendale chairs and drawn them close to the table? 
You can never tell what tricks their awkward joints and unstable 
equilibrium will play: you cannot trust the most solid and stolid 
of them not to have a fit, and fall forward over the table or 
backwards into the sideboard. 

The origin of Dolls, like that of the human race, is shrouded 
in antique mist. Mr. Freud (that surprising disse¢tor of the 
human mind, who tells us that all our dreams mean something, 
and that if we dream about toasted cheese it signifies that we 
have had unusual adventures—only we have forgotten them— 
in third-class railway carriages), Mr. Freud affirms that the 
instinct of little girls invented Dolls, because they knew in their 
sub-conscious minds that they were some day going to become 
mothers, and must at once begin playing with babies. But this 
is very ill-inspired reasoning, for Dolls, for the most part, do 
not represent babies at all, but extravagantly dressed and 
haughty females of uncertain age. Moreover, if little girls 
realised in their sub-conscious minds that they were destined to 
become mothers, little boys must have realised that they were 
destined to become fathers, and so would have wanted to play 
with Dolls too. But little boys notoriously do not want to play 
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with Dolls: on the contrary, they generally want to scrag them: 
or does that mean that they are destined to become the mur- 
derers of their own children? And then there are little girls who 
never become mothers at all, and what of them? Would Mr. 
Freud say thatif you saw a little girl who did not care about play- 
ing with dolls, it meant she would remain a spinster? For all 
these reasons it seems impossible to take Mr. Freud seriously, and 
we must fall back on the far more natural explanation that Dolls 
were invented by grown-up people with the notion that children, 
being on a small scale, would like to play with puppets on a 
small scale. Then they told them to go and play with them, and 
said they were naughty if they didn’t. . . . However, children, as 
a rule, liked it well enough, but not because they were children. 

For this liking to play with things on a small scale is really no 
more characteristic of children than it is of grown-up people, 
and if anyone tells me that grown-up people like to play with 
things on a small scale because they still retain some of the in- 
Stincts of their childhood, I should certainly retort that, on the 
contrary, children like to play with things on a small scale 
because they are growing up. The eminent Mr. Freud would 
agree with me there because he has told us that little girls play 
with Dolls because they are thinking of the days when they will 
be mothers. (I know we had to abandon this argument of Mr. 
Freud’s just now, because it was so nonsensical, but for the 
moment let us forget about that, as I want Mr. Freud’s powerful 
support.) 

The truth is that we all, grown-up people even more than 
children, love getting away from actual life and its repulsive 
seriousness, and diverting ourselves with an unreal representa- 
tion of it. We like going to the opera, among other reasons, 
because when anything thoroughly devastating happens to the 
heroine, she, instead of breaking down or going to her room to 
have a “good cry,” pulls herself together and sings us the most 
beautiful song, and we all think how delightful it would Lag si 
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in real life, when we had made a hopeless mess of our affairs, 
or a baritone scoundrel had messed them up for us, we could 
make ourselves immensely popular again with all our friends by 
singing a charming ditty specially composed for heart-breaking 
occasions. We like to go to the theatre, and take an absorbing 
interest in what goes on on the stage, not because it is real, but 
for the exa¢tly opposite reason, because it is not real. In the same 
way, we like reading novels because we want to get away from 
real life and live for the time in an imaginary world, over which 
we can rejoice or mourn, knowing all the time that what Stirs 
our emotions never really happened. We like reading books of 
nonsense (apart from fiction) because with even more complete- 
ness they put us out of touch with life and describe things which 
never by any conceivable means could have happened. And 
Dolls are denizens of this delightful unreal world like the accom- 
plished opera-singer or actor, only with Dolls we make our own 
play and imagine what we please about the puppets, which from 
a certain superficial similitude to human beings supply stimulus 
to our fancies. 

Yet though Dolls are denizens of the realm of Art which gives 
us an escape from life, it would never do to have any (except 
those which, for reasons stated above, are absolutely necessary) 
mixed up with such a work of Art as the Queen’s Dolls’ House. 
They are impressionist figures, and would seriously clash with 
the exquisite realism of their house. And they would fall down 
and break things, and such accidents would bring us back with 
a run from the realms of the imagination to the real world again, 
for we would have to see if we could repair the damage they had 
caused, and of all sordid tasks that of repairing other people’s 
breakages is the most grovelling. 

All praise therefore to the wise decision of the Committee of 
the A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.I.J.K.L.M.N.O.P. of the Queen’s Royal 
Dolls’ House. 
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A LIST OF THE HONORARY 
OFFICERS CONNECTED WITH 
THE DOLLS’ HOUSE 


Architect SIR EDWIN LANDSEER Ne 
Draughtsman F. B. NIGHTINGALE, A.R.1.B.A. 
Engineer A. J. THOMAS, M.S.A. 
Decorator and Up- 

holsterer GEORGE MUNTZER 
Librarian H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE, G.B.E. 
Musical Librarian MRS. ADELA MADDISON 
Cellarer FRANCIS L. BERRY 


Gardener MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
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This section of the book has been compiled with the greatest 
care and not a little anxiety, on account of the possibility of 
omitting the names of any contributors to the scheme. The 
task has not been an easy one, because of the large number of 
these contributors and the lengthy period—three years—during 
which the Queen’s Dolls’ House has been under construction ; 
while a little confusion may be caused by the circumstance that 
the contributions have been sent to various persons—some direct 
to H.M. The Queen, some to H.H. Princess Marie Louise, and 
some to those who have acted as an unofficial committee. Then, 
again, some objects have been received which, while very 
beautiful, have not harmonised with the scale of the House ; 
and these, which Her Majesty has been pleased to accept and 
keep for her collection, cannot be placed in the Dolls’ House 
itself. ‘The Inventory contains only those things which form 
part of the House, but the lists of Donors, Artists, and Makers 
include all who have contributed. 


APPENDIX I 


THE INVENTORY 


EXTERIOR 


Lifting Apparatus 
Lead Figures 
Lead Vases 
Crown 
Carving, Royal Arms Panel 
Fourteen Corinthian Capitals 
Key Stones 
Swags 
Roof Slates 
Two Standards 
Flagstaff with Crown 
Four Sentry Boxes, with Guard Instructions inside 
Five Sentries : 
One Grenadier 
One Coldstream 
One Irish Guard 
One Welsh Guard 
One Scots Guard 
The Pipe-Major 


GROUND FLOOR 
THE HALL AND STAIRCASE 


Walls and Ceiling by William Nicholson 

Ceiling over Entrance by Mrs. Benjamin Guinness 

Floor. White marble and Lapis Lazuli 

Staircase. White marble with wrought-iron balustrade 

Large carved Lantern, with rod covered with silk 

Two small gilt Lanterns, with rods covered with silk 

Painting of ‘Windsor Castle,” by D. Y. Cameron, R.A., in gilt frame 

Statue “ Venus,” by Prof. F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. 

Statue “ Victory ” 

ii -— Edward VII, by Sir Wm. Goscombe John (on marble 
ase 

poo! oo Alexandra, by Sir Wm. Goscombe John (on marble 
ase 
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Two Busts by CS. Jagger (Earl Haig and Earl Beatty), in niches 
Two Suits of Armour 
Grandfather Clock 
Table 
Two Black Lac Chairs 
Hall Porter’s Chair 
Two White Jade Narcissus Plants 
On Table: 
Visitors’ Book Inkstandand Pen A.B.C. 


LOBBY ON RIGHT OF HALL 


Gilt Lantern, with Silk-covered Rod 
Gilt Gesso Mirror 

Hall Porter’s Chair, with “‘ Daily Mail ” 
Electric Lifts* 

Sports Cupboard 

_ In Cupboard: 

Leather Golf Bag 

Golf Clubs 

Croquet Set 

Two Tennis Rackets and Presses 
Bow 

Quiver with Arrows 


LOBBY ON LEFT OF HALL 


Gilt Lantern with Silk-covered Rod 
Gilt Gesso Mirror | 


LIBRARY 
Ceiling by William Walcot, R.B.A. 
Portrait of Henry VII, by Frank Reynolds, R.I. 
5 EY, VIII, by Sir A. S. Cope, R.A. 
,, Queen Elizabeth, by William Nicholson 
Italian Walnut Columns, Panelling and Shelves 
(See Appendix II for Catalogue of Library) 


* See p. 206 for details as to lifts. 
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Fight-light Silver Chandelier on silver rods covered with 
Two Five-light Silver Chandeliers blue silk ropes 
Marble and lapis lazuli fireplace with caryatid figures 

Iron Fire Back 

Silver Dogs 

Silver Coal Box 

Silver Tongs, Poker and Shovel 

Large Persian Rug 

Two smaller Persian Rugs 

Two Door Mats 

Moleskin Hearthrug 


On Mantelpiece : 
Buhl Clock 
‘Two Worcester Vases 
Two Silver Candlesticks 

Walnut Cupboard containing 
Two Guns Box of Cartridges Two fencing Foils Mask 
Glove 

Safe containing 
Insurance Policy 
Ancestral Roll 

Globe Celestial 

Globe Terrestrial 

Painted Leather Screen 

Standing on Dado between columns on right of room : 
Statuette of “Shire” Stallion, by Herbert Haseltine 
Model of “Royal George”’ 


Standing on Dado between columns on left of room : 
Ivory Bust of Henry IV of France 
Three Egyptian Figures (Horus, Isis, Uraeus) 
Red Leather Sofa 
Two Red Leather Armchairs 
Two Red Leather Napoleon Chairs 


Walnut Writing Table 

On Writing Table: 
Gilt Writing Table Clock. , Silver Inkstand 
Bust of Goethe on Marble Base Swan Fountain Pen 


Photograph of Queen in Silver Frame Quill Pen 
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Ivory Penwiper Two Silver Candlesticks 
Reading Lamp Gold Seal 
Red Leather Blotter 


Red Leather Stationery Box, with Note Paper and Envelopes 
Red Leather Framed Calendar = Penknife 


Paper Knife Gilt Key 
Magnifying Glass Invitation Card 
Whitaker’s Almanack 


In Writing Table Drawers: 
Note Paper Envelopes, two sizes 
Invitation Cards 

Red Leather Waste Paper Basket 

Revolving Writing Table Chair 

Two Walnut Cabinets, containing small pictures 


(See Appendix V for List of Artists) 


On Cabinet on right of room: 
Twelve Red and Green Dispatch Boxes 


On Cabinet on left of room: 


Court Sword “ The Field ” 

Ivory Statue of Napoleon ““ Country Life ” 

Bowl of Hyacinths | ~ Eeuth 

ee Oe “* The Archite€tural Review ” 
“Thies. mes” Tin of ‘ My Mixture ” 

** The Times of India ” Two Pipes 

** The Saturday Review ” Box of Club Matches 

Packet of Visiting Cards (King George V) 

Gilt Box 


Chess Table with Ivory ““Men”’ 
Card Table with Pack of Cards 
Ivory Dice Shaker and Dice 
Walnut Candle Stand 

Fire Screen with Needlework Panel 


In Cupboard under bookcases : 
Three boxes of Cigars 
One Tin of Tobacco 

Wireless Cabinet Receiver 
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DINING ROOM 


Ceiling and over Doors, by Prof. Gerald Moira, A.R.W.S. 

Limewood Carvings 

Marble Fireplace, with Fire Dogs, Fire Back and Fire Irons 

Two interiors of ““Windsor Castle,” by W. B. E. Ranken, R.I. 

Painting, “Still Life,” by W. B. E. Ranken, R.I. 

Two Coronation Scenes, by Captain Pearse, N.Z.R.B. 

Painting after Winterhalter, ‘‘Queen Viétoria, Prince Consort and 
Family,’ by Ambrose McEvoy, A.R.A. 

Long Panel, by Glyn Philpot, R.A. 

Painting of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, by A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. 
(This is a copy of the large painting by the same artist made for the 
Field for presentation to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales; the copy- 
right of that picture belongs to the Medici Society.) 

Painting, “Delhi” a King’s Charger), by A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. 

Painting, “The Bull,” by A. J. Munnings, A.R.A. 

Portrait of Edward ITI, by Sir William Llewellyn, K.C.V.O., R.A. 

Portrait of James V of Scotland, by Sir William Llewellyn, K.C.V.O., 
REA 


Dining Table with extending action 
Eighteen Chairs upholstered in red leather 
Sideboard with Carved Panels 

Large Console Table, with marble top 

Two small Console Tables, with marble tops 
Clock 

Painted Carpet (Aubusson) 

Four Silver Sconces 

Two Sévres Vases 

Two Hexagonal Vases 


Two Silver Cups 
Circular Salad Bowl 
Silver Dinner Service for Eighteen People 
Roses for 'Table 
On Sideboard: 
Two Silver Elizabethan Cups Four Gilt Cups 
Silver Dish and Cover Two Gilt Plates 
Silver Jug Two Silver Cups 
Silver Urn with Screw Top Two Gilt Steeple Cups 
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KITCHEN 

Marble Tiles 

Wood-block Floor 

Range with Two Ovens 

Pastry Oven 

Hot Plate 

Six Gold Patty Pans 

Two Gold Cake Pans 

Two Gold Jelly Moulds 

Gold Frying Pan 

Gold Omelette Pan 

Marble Pastry Slab 

Rolling Pin, wooden 

Five Copper Saucepans 

Copper Kettle 

Stockpot and Cover 

Fish Kettle 

Fish Fryer or Fat Pan 

Turbot Kettle 

Egg Poaching Pan 

Bellied Saucepans, 'Two Sizes 

Brass Maslin Kettle 

Copper Cullenders 

Egg Bowl for Whisking Eggs 

Kettle, Round (this has been made from a penny and the King’s head 
can be seen on the bottom) 

Warming Pan with Wood Handle 

Bain-Marie Pan 

Preserving Pan 

Square Kettle 

Cast Brass Skillet or Milk Saucepan 

Copper Coal Scoop 

Electric Light Fitting with Plain Shade 

Two Dressers 

Wall Clock 

Table 

Four Windsor Chairs (wheelback) 

Doulton Jars for Dressers, lettered Sago, Rice, Sugar, Salt, Currants, 
&c. 
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Blue and White Lavender Jar 
Ham Pan 

Brown Jugs 

Dinner Service (marked K) for Six People 
Three Dish Covers 

Salt Box 

Coffee Mill 

Weighing Machine 

Mincing Machine 

Six Knives 

Six Forks 

Six Spoons 

Six Pudding Basins 

Egg Whisk 

Six Eggs in China Egg-cups 
Bottle of Salad Oil 

Bottle of ‘‘ Bass ”’ 

Tin of Cocoa 

Pot of Jam 

Pot of Marmalade 

Wall Calendar 

Grey Cat 

Mouse Trap with Three Mice 


SCULLERY 

Plate Racks 

Service for Six People 
Vegetable Bin 
Saucepans (copper) 
Broom 

Two Scrubbing Brushes 
Kitchen Cloths 

Roller Towel 

Soap, etc. 
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Minimax 

Two Tables 

One Windsor Chair 
Hot Plate 

Water Jug 

Cocktail Shaker 
Bottle of Liqueur 


PANTRY 


Two Sinks 

Draining Board with Cupboards below 

Glass and China Cupboards 

Roller Towel 

Glass Cloth 

Selvyt Cloth 

Leather 

Bed Tray 

Two Glass Services 

Silver Kettle and Stand on Draining Board 

Dinner Service for Eighteen People (White with Gold Monogram) 
Dinner Service for Six People (White, marked with Gold ‘“‘N’’)* 
Dinner Service for Six People (With Yellow Rim marked ‘“K’’) ¢ 
Dinner Service for Six People (With Blue Rim and Gold Monogram) 
Breakfast Service for Four People (Wedgwood Blue)* 

Breakfast Service for Six People (Greek Key Border) 

Dessert Service for Six People (Greek Key Border) 

Coffee Service for Six People (Greek Key Border) 

Cutlery 


FIRST FLOOR 
LOBBY ON RIGHT OF STAIRCASE 
Gilt Lantern with Silk-covered Rod 
LOBBY ON LEFT OF STAIRCASE 
Gilt Lantern with Silk-covered Rod 
* For Nursery. + For Kitchen. 
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PLATE LXXXIV 


BREAKFAST. CUP. @ SAUCER [FULL SIZE}. 


THE BREAKFAST SERVICE 


ACTUAL SIZE 


THE DINNER SERVICE 


WITH THE ROYAL CIPHER AND EDGES IN GOLD 


ACTUAL SIZE 


APPENDIX I 


SALOON 


Ceiling, by Charles Sims, R.A., assisted by Miss Bourne, Miss Dawson 
and Miss Sclanders 
Two Panels over Doors, by the Lady Patricia Ramsay 
Pictures: 
Eleétress Sophia, in Silver Frame, by Sir A. S. Cope, R.A. 
The King, by Sir W. Orpen, K.B.E., R.A. 
The Queen, by Sir W. Orpen, K.B.E., R.A. 
King Edward VII, by Sir John Lavery, R.A. 
Queen Alexandra, by Sir John Lavery, R.A. 
George III, by Harrington Mann 
Queen Charlotte, by Harrington Mann 
Four Landscapes, by Adrian Stokes, R.A. 
Marble Cornice and Dado 
Marble Fireplace and Overmantel 
Figures over Fireplace, by Miss Gertrude Knoblock 
Fire Back, Dogs and Fire Irons 
Indian “Garden” Carpet 
Wall Hangings, Silk 
Silk Canopy and Curtains 
Crimson Velvet Dais 
Two Glass Chandeliers 
Four Glass Sconces 
Piano painted by T’. Rooke in the Burne-Jones manner 
Music Stool with Petit Point Cover 
Music (see List in Appendix II, p. 218) 
Two Thrones 
Two Lions 


Two Louis XV Settees la Peneeoint 


Four Louis XV Bergére Chairs Covers 


Four Small Armchairs 
Four Vitrines 
Clock and Barometer 
Black Lacquer Cabinet 
Large Table with Marble Top 
Gold and Onyx Table 
Two Console Tables with Elephant Tooth Tops 
On Gold and Onyx Table: 
Gilt Statue of Napoleon Gilt Box 
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On Console Tables: 
Two Busts on Gilt Stands 
On Mantelpiece: 
Two Worcester Vases Two Ornaments on Gilt Stands 
Japanese Tree 
Ornaments in Vitrines 


KING’S BEDROOM 


Ceiling and Walls, by George Plank 
Portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary, by Ambrose McEvoy, A.R.A. 
Marble Fireplace (Statuary, India Yellow Marble and Basalt) 
White Marble Hearth 
Wood Carving: 
Over Door, 
Cornice, etc. 
Brass Grate 
Poker, Tongs and Shovel. Coal Box 
Silver Eight-light (Knole) Chandelier with silk-covered Rod 
Four-poster Bed, with Red and Gold Hangings (lined with Gold and 
White Damask) 
White Ostrich Feathers 
Bedcover (Cream and Red) 
Petit Point Carpet 
Felt 
Two Burr Walnut Chests of Drawers 
Small Walnut Chest of Drawers 
Sofa covered in Damask 
Two Armchairs covered in Damask 
Two “Restoration”’ Chairs 
Two Chippendale Chairs with Damask Seats 
Two Walnut Chairs with Needlework Seats 
Rectangular Walnut Table with Glass Top 


On Large Table: | 
White Vase with Flowers Calendar in Red Frame 
Book | ) Pi 


ipe 
Silver Candleholder and Candl Box of Matches 
Small Silver Scalloped Dish, $ inch diameter 
White Lac Bedside Cabinet 
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PLATE LXXXV 


DECANTERS AND GLASSES 


ACTUAT. SIZE 


SOME BEAUTIFUL CHINA 
ACTUAL SIZE 


APPENDIX I 


In Cabinet: 
Silver Chamber 
Pole Screen with Painted Panel 
Astrachan Rug 
On Mantelpiece: 
Three Cocoanut Cups Two Birds 
On Small Chest of Drawers: 
Two green Glass Bottles Glass Goblet with Gilt Rim 
Small Circular Walnut Table 
On Circular Table: 
~ “The Whole Duty of Dolls” by E. V. Lucas 
On Chest of Drawers left of Fireplace: 
Walnut Mirror Coral Pot and Flowers 
Photograph of the Queen in Rhodonite Frame Small Silver Dish 
On CheSt of Drawers right of Fireplace: 
Two Silver Cups ? inch high Fabergé Pot of Flowers 
On Cabinet: 
New Testament, Reading Lamp, Gold Cup and Saucer 


KING’S BATHROOM 


Ceiling, by Captain Laurence Irving 

Punch Cartoons in Red Lac Frames, by Bernard Partridge and L. 
Raven Hill 

Marble Floor 

Marble and Verdite Dado 

Verdite Bath and Silver Taps 

Verdite Top to Dressing Table and Washstand 

Valve Closet in Mahogany Enclosure 

Red Lac Chair with Cane Seat 

Mirror in Red Lac Frame 

Mother-of-Pearl and Ivory Electric Light Fitting 

Towel Rail 

Three Towels 

Bath Mat 

“Bromo” Paper 

On Washstand: 
Bottle of Lavender Water Glass Dish with Tooth Brush 
Bottle of Bath Salts Tube of Odontase Tooth Paste 
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Glass Soap Dish and two Pieces of Soap Nailbrush 


Glass Dish with two Sponges Water Jug and Glass 
On Dressing Table: 

Ivory Mirror Ivory Hat Brush 

Ivory Military Brushes Ivory Comb 

Ivory Clothes Brush Bottle of Rose Water 

Bottle of Hair Wash 


KING’S WARDROBE 

Ceiling, by W. G. de Glehn, A.R.A. 
Fitted Hanging Cupboards 
Mother-of-Pearl and Ivory Ele¢tric Light Fitting 
Handwoven Carpet in Gold and Yellow 
Black Lac Table with Gilt Decoration 
Stool with Red Damask Cushion 

Stick Stand 

Four Walking Sticks 

Two Shooting Sticks 

Field Marshal’s Sword 


QUEEN’S BEDROOM 

Ceiling, by Glyn Philpot, R.A. 

Marble and Jade Fireplace with wood carving above 

Silver Grate, with Poker, Tongs and Shovel 

Wall Hangings, Blue Silk 

Felt 

Woven Carpet 

Portrait “‘’The Duchess of Teck,” by F. O. Salisbury, in silver 
frame, over fireplace 

‘Mary Queen of Scots,” by Gerald Kelly, A.R.A., in Spanish frame 

Glass Chandelier 

Two Silver Sconces 

Metal Fire Screen 

Ermine Rug 

Four-poster Bed with Blue and Silver Silk Hangings 

Blue Silk Bed-cover with seed pearls 

Amboyna Wardrobe 

Two Blue Tall-boys 

Upright White Lac Cabinet 
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Pedestal Fitment 
Walnut Writing Table 
Wastepaper Basket, blue leather 
Dressing Table 
Chaiselongue upholstered in blue silk 
Two Armchairs upholstered in blue silk 
Amboyna Table 
One Chair without Arms, upholstered in blue silk 
Two Clocks 
Barometer 
On Lac Cabinet: 
Jade Duck Two Silver Candlesticks 
On Pedestal Fitment: 
Bedside Lamp 
Book in Green Case (“The English Bijou Almanack’’) 
Bunch of Violets 


On Walnut Writing Table: 


Blotter Copper-coloured Flowerpot 
Stationery Box Little Blue Jug 

Stationery Fabergé Mouse 

Silver Inkstand ‘Turquoise-blue Vase 

Pen Coral Bust on Gilt Stand 
White Vase with Flowers Silver-framed Calendar 


Miniature of the King, by S. A. Lindsey, V.P.R.M.S. 
On Dressing Table: 


Diamond-framed Mirror Bottle of Scent 
Photograph of the King Powder Box 

Two Silver Jewel Boxes Two Boxes of Powder 
Scissors Pot of Cold Cream 


Gilt Chest of Drawers with Gilt Tea Set inside 
Fan-shaped Hand Mirror 
Two Enamelled Hair Brushes 
ae eet Bottles | | 
om F 
Enamelled Clothes Brush All in blue enamel 
Hand Mirror 
Pin ‘Tray 
Gold Medicine Chest 
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On Amboyna Table: 
Orange Tree 
Book with Mother-of-Pearl Cover 
Enamelled Fan 
Roman Glass Vase 


QUEEN’S BATHROOM 


Ceiling, by Maurice Greiffenhagen, A.R.A. 

Walls, Shagreen and Ivory 

Floor, Mother-of-Pearl 

Valve Closet and Chair Enclosure 

Bath, Alabaster 

Basin, Alabaster 

Gilt Mirror 

Chest of Drawers with Rhodonite top 

Gilt Clock (formerly the property of the Duke of Cambridge) 

Towel Rail and Towels 

Weighing Machine 

Weighing Book 

Bath Mat 

Stool 

Two Amber Electric Light Shades 

On Bath: 
Two Bottles of Bath Salts Two Soaps 
Sponge 

On Basin: 
Bottles of Scent and Eau-de-Cologne Two Sponges 
Box of Powder ‘Tooth Brush and Paste 
Soap in Glass Dish Water Jug and Glass 


QUEEN’S WARDROBE 


Ceiling, by Professor R. Anning Bell, A.R.A. 
Two Large Hanging Cupboards 

Umbrella 

Queen Anne Chair with Blue Silk Cushion 
Carpet, Hand-woven 

Tray, Lacquered 
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Walnut Table with Cabriole Legs 

Cup and Saucer, Milk Jug, Sugar Basin, Spoon 
Two Pink Bed-Jackets 

One Pair Pink Bedroom-Shoes 

Three Waterproofs 

Three Pairs of Shoes 

Two Amber Electric Light Shades 


NURSERY FLOOR 
QUEEN’S SITTING ROOM 


Wall Decoration on Brown Silk, by Edmund Dulac 

Hob Grate 

Fender 

Poker 

Tongs 

Shovel 

Electric Light Fitting with Mother-of-Pearl Shade 

Chinese Carpet (replica of a Rug of the Chien Lung Period, 324 knots 
to an inch) 

Felt 

On Mantelpiece: 
Silver “Ganesh” Crystal “Ganesh” 


Plate over Mantelpiece 
Writing Table 


On Writing Table: 

Calendar Fountain Pen 

Box of Coins Silver Paint Box 

Box of Cigarettes Stationery 

Inkstand - Blue Candlestick 

Ink Tortoiseshell Lorgnette 
Three Tables 


On Table with Cabriole Legs: 
Green Bowl and Lid 


On Table by Fireplace: 
Book Gilt Bowl with White Jade Flowers 
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On Table by Door to Night Nursery: 
Carved Amber Ornament Siamese Tobacco Jar 
Three Chairs without Arms 
Two Armchairs 
Two Vitrines on Chinese Lac Stands containing 
Jade and Amber Ornaments 
Two Green and Black Chinese Vases 
Cameo of the King, mounted on Crystal, by Cecil Thomas 
Red Vase 
Eight Egyptian Amulets 
Two Jade Flower Pots on Vitrines 
Bookcase 


On Bookcase: 
Siamese Tobacco Jar 
Jade Ornament on Black Stand 
Fabergé Mouse 


(All above Furniture Yellow Lac with Painted Decoration) 


Coromandel Screen 
Mirror in Lacquer Frame 
Leather Folding Screen for Photographs 


DAY NURSERY 

Walls, Paintings of Fairy Tales by Edmund Dulac 
Two fitted Corner Cupboards for Toys 

White Marble Fireplace Surround 

Hob Grate 

Guard 

Coal Box 

Shovel 

Poker 

Copper Kettle 

Plain Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 
Nigger Brown Check Pile Carpet 

Hearth Rug 

Circular Walnut Gate-leg Table 

Two Windsor Armchairs (Wheel-back Pattern) 
Two Windsor Chairs, without arms (Wheel-back Pattern) 
High Chair 
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Upholstered Armchair 

Unstained Walnut Chest of Drawers 

Polished Walnut Chest of Drawers 

Small Square Table 

Upright Piano 

Gramophone 

Theatre ‘‘ Peter Pan ”’ 

Box of Tin Soldiers 

Rocking Horse 

Toy “ Room ” 

Hobby Horse 

On Large Chest of Drawers: 
Horse Small Fox Terriers 
Large “‘Collie” Dog 

On Small Table: 


Reel of Silk | Skein of Silk 
Bottle of Barley Sugar 
On Large Table: 
Engine Station 
Coal Truck _ "Two Rabbits 
Two Carriages “Collie” Dog 
On Piano: 
Zebra Two Pots of Flowers 


Volume Nursery Rhymes set to music 
On Mantelpiece: 


Four Chelsea Figures Pheasant 
On Small Chest of Drawers: 
Feeding Bottle Measuring Glass 


Small Box of Biscuits 

In Toy Cupboard, right of Fireplace: 
Pagoda | Two Horses 
Roundabout Small Animals 
‘Father Tuck’s Annual ”’ 

In Toy Cupboard, left of Fireplace: 


Upper Part— 
Sedan Chair | Skipping Rope 
Box of Crackers Noah’s Ark 
Bed Donkey 
Chalet | Cat 
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Lower Part— 
Two Volumes of French Nursery Rhymes 
Volume of English Nursery Rhymes 


NIGHT NURSERY 


Portrait of Queen Victoria, by R. A. Pinks 
“Still Life,” by F. M. Bennett 

“Bubbles,” by Alfred Heming (after Millais) 
Grate 

Dutch Fender 

Coal Scuttle, Shovel and Poker 
Mahogany Four-poster Bed with Blue Cover 
Cradle with Lace Cover 

Infant Doll 

Two Chests of Drawers 

Mirror 

Chair 

Nursing Chair 

Small Square Table 

Stool 

Three Rugs 


On Chest of Drawers: 


Brush Comb 
Hand Mirror 


On Small Table: 


Tin of Rusks | Pair of Scissors 
Tube of Allenbury’s Vaseline Feeding Bottle 
Bowl and Sponge Measuring Glass 


Packet of Allenbury’s Chocolate 
Infant Weighing Machine 
Silver Bath and Stand 


In Chest of Drawers: 


Infant’s Layette ‘Two Robes 
Three Long Flannels Lace Robe 
Three Night-gowns Three Petticoat Slips 


Odd Night-gown demonstrating the Fitting of the Garments 
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NURSERY BATHROOM 
Sanitary Fittings 

Tub and Stand 

Bath Mat 

Soap 

Soap Box 

Powder 

Sponges 

Tooth Brush and Holder 
Nail Brush 

Weighing Machine 
“Torch” Brand Hydrogen 
Peroxide Dressing Scissors 
Sponges 

“Bromo” 

Small Table 

Chair 


LOBBY BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY NURSERIES 
In Cupboard: 

Three Pneumonia Packets 

Three Splints 

Two Boxes Bandages 

Two Jars for Swabs 

.Small Bandage 


LOBBY BETWEEN DAY NURSERY AND LINEN ROOM 


Plain Electric Light Fitting and Glass Shade 
Square Rug 
Small Square Table 
Two Glass-fronted Corner Cupboards 
Two Plain Windsor Chairs 
In Cupboard on Right: 
Wedgwood Breakfast Service 
Four Egg Cups and Eggs 
Coffee Pot, Milk Jug and Sugar Basin 
Four Cups and Saucers 
Four Plates 
Two Large Plates 
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In Cupboard on Left: 
Two Small Tins of Nursery Biscuits 
Three Pots of Jam 
Tin of Cocoa 
Two Packets of Allenbury’s Food 
Tin of Sweets 
Tin of Nestlé’s Condensed Milk 


PRINCESS ROYAL’S ROOM 


‘* State Coach and Creams,” Framed Etching by Miss Boreel 

Twelve London Cries 

Grate, Fender, Coal-box, Shovel, Poker 

Mahogany “‘ St. Ursula’? Bed, with cream and rose bed-cover and 
rose valance 

Washstand | 

Towel Horse _ } cream, with painted decoration 

Chest of Drawers 

Towels 

Circular ‘Table with Reading Lamp and Bible 

One Stool 

One Armchair with green silk cover 

Chair with green silk covers 

Ivory Looking-Glass 

Two Ivory Candlesticks 

Linen Basket 

Rose-coloured Carpet 

Ermine Rug 

China Basin and Jug, Pail, Soap-dish, Sponge-dish, Toothbrush- 
holder 

Soap 

Tooth Brush 

Tooth Paste 

Water Jug 

Glass 

Electric Light Fitting with Plain Shade 

Hot Water Jug 

‘Two Glass Vases with gilt rims 
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PLATE LXXXVI 


LOBBY OUTSIDE PRINCESS ROYAL’S ROOM 


LOBBY BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY NURSERIES 


APPENDIX I 
On Chest of Drawers: 


Jewel Box Sponge 

Ring Box | Comb 

Powder Box Two Hair Brushes 
Clothes Brush 


LOBBY OUTSIDE PRINCESS ROYAL’S ROOM 


Square Rug 

Cream Wardrobe with painted decoration 
Two Cream Chairs upholstered in Green Silk 
Ele@ric Light Fitting with Plain Glass Shade 


LINEN ROOM 


Six Linen Cupboards 

Linen (see list below) 

“Still Life,” by the Lady Patricia Ramsay 
Marble Fireplace 

Iron Hob Grate 

Coal Scuttle 

Poker 

Shovel 

Copper Kettle 

Electric Iron 

Hand-woven Carpet 

Table 

Three Windsor Chairs (Prince of Wales’ Feathers) 
Two Linen Hampers 

Singer’s Sewing Machine 

Six Boxes of Coats’s Cotton 

Ivory Thimble 

Ivory Reel and Silk 

Reel of Silk 

Skein of Silk 

Pair of Scissors 

Eletric Light Fitting with Plain Glass Shade 
‘Morning Post” 


IgI 


6 only 

6 only 

8 only 

4 Dozen 
6 only 

6 only 

4 only 
12 only 
to only 
2 Dozen 
1 Dozen 
1 Dozen 
1 Dozen 
2 Dozen 
8 Pairs 
4 Pairs 
14 Dozen 
24 Dozen 
6 Pairs 
3 only 

r only 

4 Dozen 


3 Dozen 
1 Dozen 
1 Dozen 
14 Dozen 
1 Pair 

2 only 

4 only 

2 only 

4 Pairs 
2 Pairs 
4 Pairs 
16 Pairs 
16 Pairs 
16 only 
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Articles made of Linen 
Damask Tea Cloths, 8 yards 
Damask Tea Cloths, Square 
Slips for Tables (sides) 
Table Napkins 
D’Oyleys, Circular 
D’Oyleys, Square 
Diaper Tea Cloths (large) 
Diaper Tea Cloths (small) 
Huck Cloths 
Plate Cloths 
Pudding Cloth 
Roller Towels 
Aprons 
Glass Cloths 
Royal Sheets (large) 

Royal Sheets (small) 

Royal Pillow Cases 

Royal Towels (half Huck, half Diap.) 
Cradle Sheets 

Cradle Pillow Cases 

Cradle Coverlet 

Servants’ Towels, Huck 


Articles not made of Linen 


Kitchen Rubbers (knitted) 
Knife Cloths 

Turkish Bath Sheets (large) 
Turkish Towels (small) 
Turkish Bath Mats 

Cradle Mac Sheets 

Cradle Flannel Bath Towels 
Baby’s Bath Mats, Flannel 
Royal Blankets (large) 
Royal Blankets (small) 
Cradle Blankets 

Servants’ Blankets 
Servants’ Sheets 

Servants’ Pillow Cases 


PLATE LXXXVII 


HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM, NO. 1 


LOBBY BETWEEN DAY NURSERY AND LINEN ROOM 
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Tooth Brush Jar 
Soap Dish and Cover 


Slop Pail 

Chamber 

On Washstand: 
Toilet Set Nail Brush 
Glass Tooth Brush 
Water Jug Piece of Pears’ Soap 
Bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt Sponge 


MAIDS’ BATHROOM (BY LINEN ROOM) 

Enamelled Bath 

Valve Closet in Mahogany Enclosure 

Lavatory Basin and Enclosure 

Holly Wood (ladder-back) Chair with Leather Seat 

Small Square Table 

Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 

Bath Mat 

Towel Horse 

Bath Towel 

Huck Towel 

** Bromo ”’ Paper 

On WashStand: 
China Soap Dish and piece of Pears’ Soap 
China Sponge Bowl and Sponge Tooth Paste 


Nail Brush Water Jug 
Tooth Brush Glass 
HOUSEMAID’S CLOSET 
Two Sinks 
Teak Draining Board 
Shelf 


Dutch Tiles 
“* Hoover ” Vacuum Cleaner 
Pair of Steps 
Electric Light Fitting with Plain Glass Shade 
On Shelf: 
Two Copper Hot Water Cans with Lids 
Two Copper Hot Water Jugs 
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MAIDSN’ BATHROOM 
THIS ROOM IS 10 INCHES HIGH AND THE CHAIR STANDS JUST OVER THREE INCHES 


APPENDIX I 


On Draining Board: 
Tin of Vim Bar of Yellow Soap 
Tin of Gospo Dish Cloth 
Can of O-Cedar Mop Polish Scrubbing Brush 
Tin of O-Cedar Polish Box of Sunlight Soap 
Hanging on Board: 
Glass Cloth . Dust Pan 
Kitchen Rubber Brush 
O-Cedar Mop Broom 
Under Sink: 
Housemaid’s Pail Bowl 


MEZZANINE OVER GROUND FLOOR 


STRONG ROOM 
Two Steel Grilles with Steel Doors 
Regalia: 
King’s Crown 
Queen’s Crown 
Prince of Wales’s Crown 
Sceptre 
Sword of State 
King’s Orb 
Queen’s Orb 
Two Bracelets 
Two Spurs 
Pearl Necklace 
Gold and Silver Plate on Baize-covered Shelves 


Gold Plate: 
‘Two Bowls with Covers 
Twelve Cups 
Six Shallow Cups 
Fight Large Plates 
Eight Small Plates 
Silver: 
Circular Tray Two Dozen Plates 
Four Entrée Dishes Two Rose Bowls 
Four Vegetable Dishes 
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MAN’S ROOM No. 6 (OVER SERVICE) 
Landscape by Adrian Stokes, R.A. 
Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 
Grate 

Fender 

Coal Box 

Shovel 

Poker 

Bed 

Table 

Mirror : 

Two Chests of Drawers (™ Holly Wood 
Washstand 

Two Chairs 

‘Towel Rail and three Towels 

Woven Carpet and Hearth Rug 
Trouser Press and Boot Rack 


On WashStand: 
Toilet Set Tooth Paste 
Sponge Nail Brush 
Soap Water Bottle 
Tooth Brush | Glass 

On Dressing Table: 
Pair of Military Brushes Shaving Soap 
Razor | Knife 
Photograph of Actress 

On Chest of Drawers: 
Photograph of Queen Victoria Basket 

On Chest of Drawers: 
Photograph of the Queen Two Vases 


“*Pearson’s Magazine” 


MENSERVANTS’ BATHROOM 
Enamelled Bath 

‘Valve Closet in Mahogany Enclosure 
Lavatory Basin 

Bath Mat 

Stool 
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MAN'S ROOM NO. 6 
THE RAZOR ON THE DRESSING TABLE IS LESS THAN HALF AN INCH LONG 


MEN SERVANTS’ BATHROOM 


APPENDIX I 


Sponge Bowl 

Sponge 

Soap Dish 

Piece of Pears’ Soap 

Nail Brush 

Tooth Brush 

Bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt 
Jug 

Glass 

“* Bromo ” Paper 

Towel Rail and Towels 
Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 


MEZZANINE OVER FIRST FLOOR 


MAID’S ROOM No. 2 (UNDER PRINCESS ROYAL’S ROOM) 


Picture of “The Cenotaph,” by S. Burchett 
Plain Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 
Black and Grey Check Carpet 

Iron Grate 

Dutch Fender 

Coal Scuttle 

Shovel 

Poker 

Iron Bedstead 

Bed Clothes 

Bed Cover 

Chest of Drawers 

Mirror 
Washstand 
Towel Horse 
Bedside Table 
Two Chairs 
‘Towels 


On Table: 
Reading Lamp Glass 
Book 


jin Holly Wood (unstained) 
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On WashStand: 


Toilet Set - Piece of Pears’ Soap 
Tooth Brush Sponge 
Nail Brush Glass Water Bottle 
Tube of Tooth Paste 

On Dressing Table: 
Photograph of Tommy - Silver Basket 
Hair Brush and Comb _ Reel of Cotton 
Hand Mitror Pair of Scissors 
Clothes Brush 

On Mantelptece: 
Photograph of the King Two Blue Glass Vases 


MAID’S ROOM No. 3 (OVER KING’S BATHROOM) 


“Edinburgh Castle,” by F. M. Bennett 
Electric Light Fitting, with Plain Glass Shade 
Grate 

Fender 

Coal Box, Shovel, Poker 

Wooden Bed 

Bedding 

Bedcover 

Hanging Cupboard 

Chair 

Looking Glass in Unstained Holly Wood 
Washstand 

Chest of Drawers 

Linen Basket 

Strip Carpet 

Hearth Rug 


On Washstand: 
Toilet Set Nail Brush 
Piece of Pears’ Soap Tooth Paste 
Tooth Brush Sponge 
Water Jug, Glass 
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On Chest of Drawers: 
Hair Brush and Comb Box of Matches 
Photograph of Tommy Flower Pot 

On Mantelpiece: 
Photograph of the King Pair of China Vases 


Two China Plates on wall 


TRUNK ROOM 

Table with Two Flaps 

Plain Windsor Chair 

Umbrella Case 

Book Box 

Boot Box 

Mannequin Box 

Eight Portmanteaux 

Electric Light Fitting with Plain Glass Shade 


LOBBY OUTSIDE MAID’S ROOM No. 2 
Square Rug 

Walnut Chest of Drawers 

Chair 

Two Wedgwood Plaques 

Two Wedgwood Vases 

Silver Flower Pot 

Roses 

Eleftric Light Fitting with Plain Glass Shade 


CORRIDOR LEADING TO TRUNK ROOM 
Oak Seat 
Rug 


MAN’S ROOM No. 4 (UNDER HOUSEMAID’S CLOSET) 
“ Bringing up the Guns,” by Lucy Kemp Welch 

Iron Grate _ 

Dutch Fender 

Coal Scuttle 
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Shovel 
Poker 
Electric Light Fitting with Glass Shade 
Square Rug 
On Chair: 

* Country Life ”’ 
Oak Washstand 
Dressing Table 
Mirror 
Rug Chest 
Towel Horse with Towels 
Chair with Leather Seat 
Iron Bedstead 


Bedclothes 
Counterpane 
On Mantelpiece: 
Two Blue Vases Picture of the Queen 
On WashStand: 
Toilet Set Tooth Brush 
Sponge _ Nail Brush 
Piece of Pears’ Soap Water Jug 


Tube of Tooth Paste (Odontase) Glass 
On Dressing Table: 


Photograph of Actress Tube of Shaving Soap 
Pair of Military Brushes Box of Matches 

Silver Candlestick and Candle Bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt 
Razor 


MAN’S ROOM No. 5 (OVER QUEEN’S WARDROBE) 
“Tower of London,” by F. M. Bennett 

“Still Life,” by Miss Clare Atwood 

Electric Light iene with Glass Shade 

Grate 

Fender 

Coal Box, Shovel, Poker 

Blue and Black Carpet 

Two Blue and Black Rugs 

Iron Bed 
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THE TRUNK ROOM 
WHICH Is 8 INCHES HIGH 
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Bedding 

Counterpane 

Mahogany Wardrobe 
Mahogany Chest of Drawers 


Mahogany Dressing Table and Mirror 


Mahogany Washstand 
Towel Horse and Towels 
*‘Napoleon”’ Chair 
Windsor Chair 


On Wasistand: 
Toilet Set 
Sponge 
Soap 
Tooth Brush 
On Chest of Drawers: 
Trouser Press 
On Dressing Table: 
Pair of Military Brushes 
Razor 
On Mantelpiece: 
Photograph of the Queen 
Linen Basket 


GARDEN 

Grass 

Hedges 

Flowers 

Flowering Trees 

Foliage 

Six Trees 

Four Wooden Flower Boxes 
Six Earthenware Flower Pots 


Four Small Earthenware Flower Boxes 


Wrought Iron Gates 
Balustrade 


Two Lead Figures, by Antony G. Grinling 


Four Small Garden Seats 
Two Large Garden Seats 


Tooth Paste 

Bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt 
Water Bottle 

Glass 

Photograph of Actress 


Shaving Soap 


Two Vases 
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**Atco”’ Mowing Machine 
Wheelbarrow 

Tools and Sprinkler 
Hose 

Tin of Fertiliser 

*‘Abol”’ Garden Syringe 
**Abol” Insecticide 
Garden Roller 

Punch and Judy Show 


Dog 

Birds’ Nest 
Bird 

Snail 


GARAGE 

Two Wrought Iron Lamps 

Brick Floor 

Rolls-Royce Car, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Seven-Seater Limousine-Landaulet 

Daimler Limousine Motor Car, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Barker-Landaulet Body 

*Daimler Station Bus, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Shooting Brake Body 

Lanchester Car, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Semi-Open-Fronted Seven-Seater Saloon Limousine 

Vauxhall Car, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Five-Seater Model Saloon Body 

Sunbeam Car, Chassis, Coachwork and Accessories 
Light Four-Seater with Open Touring Body 

Motor Bicycle and Side Car 

Gentleman’s Bicycle 

Fire Engine 

Pail 

Sponges 

Two Perambulators 

t “Shell” Petrol Pump 

12 “‘Shell” Cans 


* This, although the largest car, measures only 18 inches long, 6 inches wide, and 
74 inches high. 
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PLATE XCII 


MANS ROOM, NO. 4 


MAN’S ROOM, NO. 5 


WITH A TROUSER~ PRESS ON THE CHEST OF DRAWERS 


APPENDIX I 


12 ‘‘Shell” ‘‘ Aviation” Cans 

2 ‘Shell’? Motor Oil Cans 

t ‘‘Shell”? Oil Drum 

1 ‘“‘Shell’’ Grease Can 

t “‘Shell”’ Petrol Funnel 

6 Tins Castrol 

12 Cans B.P. Motor Spirit No. 1 
12 Cans B.P. Aviation Oil 

1 ‘““Bowser”’ Portable Tank and Pump 
1 B.P. Oil Drum 

1 Petrol Funnel 


WINE CELLAR (arranged by Francis L. BErry) 


WINES 
CHAMPAGNE 

5 dozen Veuve Clicquot .. 
ia Pommery & Greno 
5 os Louis Roederer 
5» G. H. Mumm & Co. 
BZ os G.H. Mumm & Co. 

CLARET 
2, Chateau Lafite, Grand Vin 
Cie Chr Haut Brion .. 
2 Chateau Margaux 
2s, Ch. Le Prieuré 

PorRT 

255 Cockburn Smithes & Co. 
2) A Taylor Fladgate ee 
2an.; Warre be: 
2s Fonseca 
2a; Dow 
o.) ae Royal Tawny 

SHERRY 
ae Amoroso Pale Golden 
ae ee Oloroso Puro 


Vintage 1906 


IQTS 
IQII 
IQII 
LOpL 


1875 
1888 


1899 
1918 


1878 
1896 
1900 
1908 
IgQi2 


1372 


(magnums) 


(magnums) 
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2 dozen 


ee an on ee 
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MADEIRA 


Finest Bual 
Chablis-Moutonne 


WHITE BURGUNDY 


Montrachet 
Graves-Supérieur 


SAUTERNES 
Chateau Yquem .. 


BURGUNDY 
Romanée .. 


Hock 

Rudesheimer 
BRANDY 

Grande Fine Champagne 
Hennessy’s * * * 

GIN 
Dry London Gin 

RuM 
Fine Old Jamaica Rum 


ScoTcH WHISKY 
+ cask 28 gallons G. & J. G. Smith’s Glenlivet, 1910 


IrntsH WHISKY 
+ cask 28 galls. J. Jameson & Sons, Dublin, 1907 


FRENCH VERMUTH 


Noilly Prat. Litres 


ITALIAN VERMUTH 


Martini Rossi 


Péres Chartreux Litres Yellow 


Benedictine, D.O.M. 


Riga Kummel, Fleur de Cumin 


Sloe Gin 

Cherry Brandy 

Apricot Liqueur 

Créme de Menthe, Cusenier 
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Vintage 1820 


1904 


1889 


1874 


1904 


1854 


(All above ‘‘bottled” by Berry Bros. & Co.) 
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1 dozen Gilbey’s Champagne Brandy (in one case) 
: nese a Whisky (in one case) 

Bois u Tawny Port (in two cases) 

i om Chateau Laudenne (in one case) 
I - Vintage Claret 

4 dozen Bass’ Pale Ale (in two two-dozen cases) 
Sar, », Pale Ale 


4 ., », King’s Ale (in two two-dozen cases) 
” King’ s Ale 

: casks of Bass’ Pale Ale 

1 Stillion 

2, cases Gordon and 'Tanqueray’s London Gin 

1 dozen cases ‘‘Johnnie Walker” Whisky 


STORE ROOMS 

Shelves 

Slate Floor 

Ice Safe 

Table 

On Table: 
Knife Machine 
Boot Brush and Pad 


STORES COLLECTED BY LADY JEKYLL, D.B.E. 


One chest of Tea 

Two packets of Tea 

Two tins of Coffee 

One dozen tins of Cocoa 
Four dozen Tins Condensed Milk 
One tin “‘Milkal”’ 

Two dozen jars Jam 
Eighteen jars Marmalade 
One packet Jelly Cream 

Two bottles Vinegar 

Two bottles Salad Oil 

Six bottles Lime Juice 

Four dozen boxes Chocolates 
Two cases Chocolates 
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Six tins Gums 

Six tins Toffee 

Six bottles ‘‘Bulls’ Eyes”’ 
Six bottles ‘‘Maltex’”’ 

Six bottles “‘Satines”’ 

Six bottles Barley Sugar 


DRY STORES 

Six tins Nugget Polish 

Two dozen bars Yellow Soap 

Six tins ‘““Ronuk” 

One box Sunlight Soap 

One dozen boxes “Bromo” Paper 
Three gross packets Matches 
Three boxes Club Matches 

Three dozen packets Club Matches 


A NOTE ON THE LIFTS 


There have been dolls’ houses on an elaborate scale of minuteness and thoroughness 
before this one—Sir Nevill Wilkinson’s 'Titania’s Palace will at once spring to 
mind—but in one respect The Queen’s Dolls’ House cannot be challenged. It is 
the first dolls’ house to have lifts, both passenger and luggage. 


Some details concerning the installation follow : 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND SERVICE LIFTS 


The rise of each lift is 40 inches, and the speed is about 140 inches per 
minute. 

The Passenger Car is 4 inches wide by 53 inches deep by 7 inches 
high. ‘This car is constructed of polished mahogany. with upper and 
lower panels of veneered wood. The floor is made of strips of alternate 
light and dark veneer (oak and walnut), and the whole is polished all 
over. A small bevelled plate glass mirror is fitted at the back, and a seat 
is also provided. An electric lamp is fitted in the ceiling to illuminate 
the interior of the car when the lift is at work. 

The Servants’ Lift Car is 4 inches wide by 3? inches deep by 7 inches 
high, and is made of light polished oak, grooved to represent panelling. 
An electric lamp is also provided in this car. 
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Both cars are supported in proper metal slings made of brass channel, 
polished and lacquered, and while a safety gear is provided under each, 
this is not connected up for operation owing to the small size of the 
model. Balance weights are provided, and these, as well as the cars, 
run on % inch diameter round steel guides fixed to the structure. The 
electric power circuits for each lift are protected by a main fuse switch 
of special design, both switches being mounted together on an ebonite 
panel. 

The machines for operating the lifts are mounted in a chamber in 
the roof of the house. They are complete with motor, worm gearing, 
brake gear and driving sheaves. 

Each machine is 78 inches long and 4? inches high. The worm 
wheels, which are a little over 3 inches in diameter, and + inch wide, 
are made of gunmetal, and have 112 accurately shaped teeth cut around 
the rims, the pitch of the teeth being one-twelfth of an inch. The worms 
are cut out of solid steel, three-eighths of an inch in diameter at the top of 
the thread, the pitch of which is again one-twelfth of an inch. The worm 
gearing runs in an oil-bath. 

The Passenger Lift serves three floors, and operates on the Full 
Automatic Push Button system. It is controlled by a full set of 
pushes at each floor, so that the car can be called to or despatched from 
any floor to any other floor. 

The Goods or Servants’ Lift is operated on the ‘‘Semi-Automatic”’ 
principle, and is controlled by a set of three push buttons, one for 
upward direction, one for downward direction, and the third for stop- 
ping the lift at any desired point. 

‘The suspension ropes, of which there are four to each car, are made 
of good fishing line, since it was found by experiment that this gave the 
best results. It is Strong and durable, but far more flexible than a metal 
rope, and gives ample “grip” on the driving sheaves to drive the cars. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 


ALBANESI, E. M. 


ANSTEY, F. 
meoOultH, H. H. 


BAIN, F. W. 

BAKER, C. H. Collins 
BARING, The Hon. Maurice 
BARRIE, Sir J. M. 
BEERBOHM, Max 
BEGBIE, Harold 


BELLOC, Hilaire 
BENNETT, Arnold 
BENSON, A. C. 

BENSON, E. F. 
BERESFORD, J. D. 
BINYON, L. 
BIRMINGHAM, George A. 
BLACKWOOD, Algernon 


BLAND-SUTTON, Sir John 
BLOMFIELD, Sir Reginald 
BLUNDEN, Edmund 
BOWEN, Marjorie 


BRADFORD, Lady 


BRIDGES, Robert 
BRIDGES, Victor 
BROWNING, Oscar 
BUCHAN, John 
BUCKLE, G. E. 


CANNAN, Gilbert 
CHESTERTON, Grok. 
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‘About the Children” from The 
Glad Heart 

“The Wisdom of Piljosh ” 

From Culture and Charader 


Leaves of the Lotus 

Art Seen Through Dolls’ Eyes 

Elegy on the Death of Juliet’s Owl 

Autobiography 

Meditations of a Refugee 

The Untruth that Came True; or, 
The Biter Bit 

Peter and Paul: A Moral Tale 

Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve 

The Limpet and the Sandpiper 

Poems 

Beautiful Margaret 

Poems 

“The Curragh ” from Inisheeny 

** The Vision of the Wind ” from The 
Education of Uncle Paul 

Principles of Dolls’ Surgery 

The House of the Marquis of Carabas 

Poems 

‘The Emeralds” and “A Little 
Chronicle” from The Pleasant His- 
band 

From A Hospital Letter-Writer in 
France 

Poems 

A Merry Christmas 

Edelweiss 

The Battle of the Somme 

Extracts from The Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield 

The Story of a Doll 

The Ballad of Three Horns 
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CHOLMONDELEY, Mary 
CLIFFORD, Ethel (Lady 


Dilke 


) 
CLIFFORD, Mrs. W. K. 


COBB, Thomas 
COLVIN, Sir Sidney 
CONRAD, Joseph 


CORBETT, Sir Julian 
COURTNEY, W. L. 


DANE, Clemence 
DAVEY, Norman 
DAVIES, W. H. 
DELAFIELD, E. M. 
DE LA MARE, Walter 
DELL, Ethel M. 


DOYLE, Sir A. Conan 
DRINKWATER, John 


DUDENEY, Mrs. Henry 
DUM-DUM (Major Kendall) 


DUNSANY, Lord 


“ELIZABETH and her Ger- 
man Garden,” Author of 


BL VON, Oliver 
ESHER, Lord 


FARNOL, Jeffery 

* FOUGASSE ” 
FRANKAU, Gilbert 
FRAZER, Sir James G. 


GALSWORTHY, John 
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From Red Pottage 


Poems from Songs of Dreams 

From A Modern Correspondence, Let- 
ters of a Worldly Woman, On the 
Wane 

An Act of Charity 

R. L. S. in a Nutshell 

The Nursery of the Craft from The 
Muirror of the Sea 

Slumber Songs 

From La Rochefoucauld 


From Will Shakespeare 

Poems for the Young in Heart 

Thunderstorms 

Anti-Climax 

Three Poems and The Riddle 

From The Knave of Diamonds, Bars 
of Iron and The Hundredth Chance 

How Watson Learned the Trick 

Poems 

The Feather Bed 

Dolls’ Songs for a Dolls’ House 

Chronicles of Don Rodriguez 


How Mr. Elliott became engaged to 
Anna-Felicitas 

Two Pages 

Maxims 


From The Broad Highway, A Romance 
of Kent 

J. Smith 

From Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant 

The Reading of the Bible 


Memories 
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GEORGE, W.L. 

GIBBS, Sir Philip 
GOGARTY, Oliver St. John 
GOSSE, Edmund 
GRAHAM, Harry 


GRAHAM, Stephen 


GRAHAM, Winifred 
Ghavits, C. L. 
GRAVES, Robert 
GREY of Fallodon, Lady 


HAGGARD, Sir H. Rider 
HALDANE, Viscount 
HARDY, Thomas 
HARRADEN, Beatrice 
HARRISON, Frederic 
HAY, lan 

HEWITT, Graily 


HEWLETT, Maurice 
HICHENS, Robert 
HODGSON, Ralph 

HOPE, Anthony 

HORNBY, St. John and Cicely 
POW ehrAN, A. E. 


fie CCHINSON, A. S. M. 
Pe CHINSON, H. G. 
HUXLEY, Aldous L. 


JACOBS, W. W. 
JAMES, M. R. 
JEKYLL, Lady 
JEKYLL, Gertrude 
JESSE, F. Tennyson 
JOHNSTON, Sir H. 
JONES, Henry Arthur 


History of Woman 

The Unknown Warrior 

Apples of Gold 

A French Doll’s House 

From Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless 
Homes 

How the Old Pilgrim Reached 
Bethlehem 

Royal Lovers 

Norfolk 

Poems abridged for Dolls and Princes 

Star Dust 


From A Farmer’s Year 

An Essay on Humanism 

Poems 

Failure and Success 

John Ruskin 

A Very Short Story 

Illuminated Copy of Kingsley’s Poem 
The Prettiest Doll 

Poems 

From The Garden of Allah 

Eve and Other Poems 

A Tragedy in Outline 

An Edition of Horace 

From A Shropshire Lad and Last 
Poems 

From If Winter Comes 

A Manual of Games 

Poems 


From Salthaven 

The Haunted Dolls’ House 

The Dolls’ House Cookery Book 

The Garden 

My Town 

Jeannette Sidebotham 

English Dukes and American Million- 
aires 
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KIPLING, Rudyard 
KNOBLOCK, Edward 
KNOX, R. A. 


LEE, Doris M. 


LOCKE WwW. I. 
‘LOWNDES, Mrs. Belloc 


LUCAS, E. V. 
LUCAS, St. John 
LUCY, Sir Henry 


MACAULAY, Rose 
MacGILL, Patrick 
McKENNA, Stephen 
MACKENZIE, Compton 


MALLOCK, W. H. 


MARRIOT T,.Charles 
MARSH, Edward 
MARSHALL, Archibald 


MASON, A. E. W. 
MAUGHAM, W.S. 
MAXWELL, W. B. 
MERRICK, Leonard 
MEYNELL, Alice 
MILNE, A. A. 
MOORE, F. Frankfort 
MORDAUNT, Elinor 


MORGAN, The Hon. Evan 


NEWBOLT, Sir Henry 

NICOLSON, The Hon. 
Harold 

NORRIS, W. E. 

NOYES, Alfred 
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Verses 
The Doll’s Dilemma 
More Memories of the Future 


Illuminated Copy of Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence 

Miles Ignotus 

Why They Married and Why They 
Remained Married 

The Whole Duty of Dolls 

Poems ee 

From The Diary of a fournalist 


The Alien and The Thief 

Wee Red-Headed Man 

From Sonia Between Two Worlds 

*‘ Richard Gunstone”’ from Sinister 
Street 

Verses and an Extract from The New 
Republic 

Little Things 

Georgian Poetry; an Anthology 

“The Twins and Miss Bird” from 
The Eldest Son 

The Silver Ship 

The Princess and the Nightingale 

The Companions 

From Conrad in Quest of His Youth 

Poems 

Vespers 

The Way to Keep Him 

From The Garden of Contentment 

Poems 


Poems 
The Detail of Biography 


A Peasant of Lorraine 
Poems 
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“OLE LUK-OIE” (Major-Gen. 
Sir Ernest Dunlop Swinton) Whatthe Mulberry Saw 
OPPENHEIM, E. Phillips The Villa Deveron 


PAIN, Barry _ Maud 

PEMBERTON, Max Lion Heart 

PENNELL, Joseph Thoughts 
PHILLPOTTS, Eden The River Dart, and Life 
PINERO, Sir Arthur W. Little Fables 


POLLOCK, Sir Frederick Queen Titania’s Chancellor 
POWER, Sir D’Arcy, K.B.E., A Miniature History of Saint Bar- | 
Poo.A. tholomew’s Hospital 


QUILLER-COUCH, Sir A. Verses 


RIDGE, William Pett From Mord Emly 
RITA (Mrs. W.D. Humphreys) From The Road to Anywhere 
ROBINS, Elizabeth From Come and Find Me 
ROBINSON, A. Mary F.(Mme. 

Duclaux) | Poems 
ROSS, Sir E. Denison An Outline of Dollery 


ROSS, Martin (see Somerville) 
RUSSELL, The Countess How Mr. Elliott Became Engaged to 
Anna-Felicitas 


SACKVILLE-WEST, The 


Hon. V. A Note of Explanation 
SADLEIR, Michael A Picture of Morvane 
SAINTSBURY, George Some Banalities 
SANDELL, Edith How to Marshal Coats of Arms 
SASSOON, Siegfried “‘ Everyone Sang,’ A Poem 
SEAMAN, Sir Owen Verses 
SEDGWICK, Anne Douglas From The Shadow of Life 
SHORTER, Clement K. The Bronté Children 
SILBERRAD, Una L. The Little Thatched House 
SINCLAIR, May From The Life of Arnold Waterlow 
SMYTH, Ethel “The Empress Eugénie ”’ from 


Streaks of Life 
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SOMERVILLE, Edith &., 
and ROSS, Martin 
SORABJI, Cornelia 
SOURRE. J.C. 
STACPOOLE, H. de Vere 
STEPHENS, James 
SUEREEI. Gs. 


SUTRO, Alfred 
SWINNERTON, Frank 


THOMSON, Sir Basil 
THURSTON, E. Temple 
TYNAN, Katharine 


VACHELL, Horace Annesley 
VOYSEY, CA, FP. 


WALKLEY, A. B. 


WALPOLE, Hugh Spencer 
WEMYSS, Mrs. George 
WEYMAN, Stanley J. 
WHARTON, Edith 
WHIBLEY, Charles 


WILLIAMSON, Mrs. C.N. 
WILLIAMSON, G. C. 
WISTER, Owen 

WOODS, Mrs. Margaret L. 


YOUNG, Filson 
YOUNG, Francis Brett 
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Extracts from the Writings of 

The Flute-Player’s Dolls 

Acrostic 

Translations from Sappho 

Poems 

“The Ghosts of the Albany ” from 
Ghosts of Piccadilly 

A Maker of Men 

The Boys 


ebiiar 
When the Day Ends 


Poems 


Small Change 
Ideas in Things 


Histrionics for Dolls, A Letter to a 
Debutante 

The House in the Lonely Wood 

White’s Lane 

The Two Pages 

Elves’ Library 

‘“Brummel and Dandyism ” from The 
Pageantry of Life 

Doll or Fairy ? 

A Book of Royal Portraits 

Belinda the Bold 

Poems 


A Toy Philosophy 
Extracts from the Works of, in Prose 
and Verse 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
BERRY, F. L., The Cellar Book 
FETHERSTONHAUGH, Major F., The Sandringham Stud Book 
HILL, Oliver, The Garden of Adonis (Illustrated by Photographs) 
LLOYD, Lady, A Birthday Book 
MULLER, Frederick. Catalogue of Water-Colour Drawings and 
Etchings 
a a , Dorothy O., and HOLWORTHY, Richard. Ancestral 
Roll 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
THE NAVY. A book which contains the autographs of eminent officers 
THE ARMY. A book which contains the autographs of eminent officers 
STATESMEN. A book which contains the autographs of eminent 
politicians ~ 
THE STAGE. A book which contains the autographs of actors and 
actresses 
STAMPS. Containing miniature facsimiles in colour of stamps both 
English and Colonial (in leather case) 
‘STAMPS. Blank book in blue leather (in leather case) 
ALBUM, 1922. Bound in blue leather. The first left-hand page 


has the first verse of ‘‘ God Save the King ” (with music) in- 
scribed on it 


WHO’S WHO 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 

THE POST OFFICE DIRECTORY 
KELLY’S DIRECTORY 

A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE 

ATLAS 

HUNTING MAPS 

MOTOR MAPS 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


THE TIMES TRUTH 
THE MORNING POST THE FIELD 
THE DAILY MAIL THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
PUNCH THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
COUNTRY LIFE PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
THE ARCHITECTURAL £TIT-BITS 

REVIEW THE TIMES OF INDIA 
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A CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY 


THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC FOR 1836. Poetically illus- 
trated by L.E.L. London. }3”x#’ 

THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1837. Poetically illus- 
trated by L.E. L. London. 2”x 3” 

THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1838. Poetically illus- 
trated by L.E.L. London. {” x8” 

THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1839. Poetically illus- 
trated by L. E. L. London. 

SCHLOSS’ g ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1839. Poetically 
illustrated by L. E. L. London. #2” x#’ 

SCHLOSS’S ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1841. Poetically 
illustrated by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. #2” x #” 

SCHLOSS’S ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANAC for 1842. Poetically 
illustrated by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3” x4” 

THE BIJOU ALMANAC for 1846. ~"x8” 

ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1733. London. 
Printed for Ye Company of Stationers. In original red leather 
binding with clasp. 2” 1” 

HOLY BIBLE, THE. With a Frontispiece. 13” x1}” 

BIBLIA, or a Praétical Summary of Ye Old and New Testaments. 
12 ” x a “ 

THE BIBLE in Miniature, or a Concise History of the Old and New 
Testaments. 13” 1," 

NEW TESTAMENT. Fea 

KORAN, THE. Bound in maroon leather. 2 copies. 14”x%" 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 14” ?’ 

THE SMALLEST FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
IN ri WORLD. By F. E. A. Gasc, M.A. (of Paris). 

14” “ 

OLD’ ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND IRISH SONGS WITH 
MUSIC. A Favourite Selection. Edited by William Moodie. 
hier twenty-four original sketches by A. S. Boyd, R.S.W. 
1} u“ 

worry, ‘HUMOROUS AND MERRY THOUGHTS. Selected 

M. 14"x#%" 

GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM GREAT AUTHORS. Seleéted 

by Alice Crowther. 14" %” 
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THE COTTAR’S SATURDAY NIGHT and Other Poems by 
Robert BURNS. Illustrated. 2” x 13” 

POEMS Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect by Robert BURNS. (2 
copies.) 1” x 3” 

DIAMOND LIFE OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 12”x1}’ 

A RECORD OF EVENTS aN? re QUEEN’S SIXTY 
YEARS REIGN. Illustrated. 18” 14” 

MINIATURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND! Iand II. Illustrated 

MINIATURE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 13”x 1}” 

SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. Deut. xxxii. 13” x 13” 

DICKENS, Charles 
The Battle of Life. 8 Illustrations 
A Christmas Carol. 7 Hlustrations 
The Chimes. 8 Illustrations 
The Cricket on the Hearth. 8 Illustrations 
The Haunted Man. §8 Illustrations 

oa x 14” 

SHAKESPEARE, William. 'The Complete Works in 40 volumes, 
the last of which consists of a Glossary. The “ Ellen Terry ”’ 
Bijou Edition. Bound in red leather: gilt edges. 2”x12” 

ROYAL SOUVENIR, THE. 6 photographs, King Edward Vil, 
Queen Alexandra, King George V, Queen Mary, Prince of Wales, 
Queen Victoria, in a gold and enamelled locket (book shape with 
hinged leaves). 3” x3” 

GALILEO a Wien Cristina di Lovena (1615). Stampato coi 
caratter1 del Dantino onde superare qualsiasi altre minuscula 
eet Maggio, 1897. Smallest book printed from movable 

pe. 4” x3" 

THE: MITE. Illustrated. Printed from movable type by E. Ay 
Robinson. Grimsby, 1891. 2” x4” 

JEANNE D’ARC. H. Budteneie Vin eens de G. Marie. 
12 3” x 14 1” 

L’AMI DE LA JEUNESSE. 1819. Ina case (to look like a book) 
of engraved mother-of-pearl and gold. Inscribed on p. 2 
“ Camilla Mendosa, July 16th 1822.” %”"x8" 

LA oie BLANCHE. Hégésippe Moreau. Illustré par Henri 

ile. 14" 14" 

LE CONSEILLER DES GRACES. Dédié aux Dames. _ Année 
TOl7. le | 
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LE PETIT POLICHINEL. Enclosed in locket in shape of book 
with Malachite sides. $”x23” 

LES RONDES DE L’ENFANCE. Illustrations de Steinlen. 
14 baa x14 ww 

JEANN OTET COLIN. By Voltaire. Illustré par Steinlen. 1895. 
re "Se re " 

LE TABLEAU DE LA VIE. ers 1821. 2”x8” 

VALEUR ET CONSTANCE. 1°x#?’ 


LIST OF COMPOSERS WHOSE WORKS ARE REPRESENTED IN THE 
COLLECTION MADE BY ADELA MADDISON 


FREDERIC AUSTIN ~— . GUSTAV HOLST 

EDGAR L. BAINTON JOSEF HOLBROOKE 

ARNOLD BAX JOHN IRELAND 

LORD BERNERS JOHN B. MacEWEN 

ARTHUR BLISS SIR ALEXANDER MAC- 

YORK BOWEN KENZIE 

DR. FRANK BRIDGE ADELA MADDISON 

THE LATE SIR FREDERICK THE LATE SIR WALTER 
BRIDGE PARRATT 


SIR FREDERICK COWEN THE LATE SIR HUBERT H. 
SIR H. WALFORD DAVIES PARRY 


FREDERICK DELIUS ROGER QUILTER 

SIR EDWARD GERMAN DR. ETHEL SMYTH 
EUGENE GOOSSENS THE LATE SIR C. VILLIERS 
HAMILTON HARTY STANFORD 
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LIST OF DONORS 


ADCOCK, Mrs. 

AGNEW, P. L. 

ALBEMARLE, The Countess of 

ALICE, H.R.H. Princess (Countess 
of Athlone) 

ALSTON, Mrs. Rowland 

ANCASTER, The Earl of 

ANCASTER, The Countess of 

ANDERSON, Miss 

ANDERSON, J. W. 

ANSTRUTHER, D. T. 

ANTROBUS, Mrs. Guy (Miss M. 
Symonds) 

ASTOR, Major The Hon. J. J. 

ATHLONE, The Ear! of, C.M.G., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., etc. 

AYRES, F. H. 


BACON, Miss Olive 

BAILEY, W. 
BAIRNSFATHER, Captain B. 
BALSDON, Mrs. 

BARKER, Miss D. 

BARLOW, Sir Montagu, K.B.E. 
BARNARD, Eric G. 
BARNARD, H. 

BARNES, Miss Emily 
BARNSLEY, Hamilton 
BARRAUD, Francis 
BARRETT, H. 
BASSETT-LOWKE, W. 
BATHGATE, Thomas 
BATHURST, The Countess 
BEATRICE, H.R.H. The Princess 
BEER, Miss Queenie Victoria 
BEAUCHAMP, The Earl, K.G. 
BEAUCHAMP, The Countess 
BEIT, Sir Otto, K.C.M.G. 


BENSON, Mrs. Robert 
BERRY, Francis L. 

BERRY, Mrs. Francis L. 
BERRY, Sir William Ewert, Bart. 
BLACK, A. 
BLAND-SUTTON, Sir John, Bart. 
BOLDING, John 
BONFELLOW, S. E. 

BOOT, Sir Jesse, Bart. 
BOWTELL, H. J. 

BRADE, Sir Reginald, G.C.B. 
BRADSHAW, Miss 
BRAITHWAITE-BATTY, Mrs. 
BRANDT, Miss 

BRIGG, W. A. 

BRINTON, Mrs. 

BRITAIN, F. 

BROADBENT, Mrs. A. 
BROADBENT, Eric 

BROOKS, W. Vincent 

BROWN, Miss Elsie 

BULL, G. F;, OBE. 
BUNYAN, T. W. 

BURT, Claude 


CAMBRIDGE, The Marquis of, 
G.C_B,, sete: 

CAMBRIDGE, The Marchioness 
of 

CARSON, Kenneth K. 

CARTER, Miss Dorothy 

CAZALET, Captain Victor 

CHANCE, Lady 

CHANNELL, C. A. 

CHAPPELL, Miss 

CHAPPELL, Lieut.-Commander 
Lionel S., D.S.O. 

CHAPPLE, Mrs. T. W. 
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CHIVERS, J.-P. 

CHRISTIAN, H.R.H. the late 
Princess 

CHUBB, Sir George Hayter, Bart. 

CLARKE, Alfred 

CLARKE, Miss S. C. 

CLARKSON, Frank F. 

CLELLAND, Andrew 

COATS, W. H. 

COLE, Miss A. J. 

COLEFAX, Lady 

COLVILLE, Captain N., R.N. 

COMBE, I. A. 

COMPTON, Mrs. Charles 

COOK, Sir Theodore, Kt. 

COOK, —. 

COOPER, W. F. 

CORRIGAN, Mrs. James 

COULTON, W. T. 

COX, Euan 

CRAMPTON, Charles 

CRAWFORD, The Lady Gertrude 

CRICHTON, Lionel A. 

CRITTALL, F. H. 

CRITTALL, R. Godfrey 

CROOM-JOHNSON, Mrs. H. 

CROSS, Miss C. 

CROZIER, Mrs. 


DAWSON, The Lady Elizabeth 
DAY, George 

DE LA RUE, S, A; 

de PENNINGTON, Mrs. Frederic 
DERENBURG, Mrs. Carl 

DICK, A. F. 

‘DIZER, Malcolm C. 
DOUBLEDAY, Mrs. F. 
DOULTON, Henry L. 
DUGDALE, Col. Frank 
DU MAURIER, Sir Gerald, Kt. 
DUNHILL, Alfred 
DURHAM, Colonel F. R. 
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DUVEEN, Sir Joseph, Kt. 
DYSON, C. W. 


EDWARDS, C. A. 
ELSLEY, T. 

ELWIN, Mrs. Fountaine 
EMERSON, G. H. 
ESHER, The Viscountess 
EUMORFOPOULOS, Mrs. 


FARADAY, Paul 

FELLOWES, Mrs. Peregrine 
FELLOWS, Miss E. G. 

FIELD, James W. 

FIELD, Mrs. Marshall 

FITTE, Daniel 

FITZWILLIAM, The Hon. Lady 
FLEMING, Mrs. Valentine 
FOWLER, T. Horace 
FRAMPTON, Sir George, Kt., R.A. 
FRAMPTON, Lady 

FREEMAN, Miss Evaline 

FRY, Roderick J. 


GAMAGE, A. W. 
GARBE, F. 

GARDNER, Mr. & Mrs. J. Starkie 
GAY, Mrs. L. Collins 
GERRY, Miss 

GIBBS, Colonel Evelyn 
GIBBS, The Lady Helena 
GIBSON, C. 

GILBEY, Gilbert 
GILBEY, Sir Walter, Bart. 
GILL, John Hamlet 
GILL, Macdonald 
GODLEY, Mrs. Hugh 
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GOocH, G. D. 

GOODE, Minton, The late 
GOODMAN, Mrs. Alfred 
GOSCHEN, The Viscount, C.B.E. 
GOSCHEN, The Viscountess 
GOUDIE, J. T. 

GRANARD, The Countess of 
GRANET, Lady 

GRANT, Alexander 

GRAY, Mrs. 

GREENWOOD, Mr. 

GREGORY, Miss 

GRETTON, Colonel John, M.P. 
GRIGGS, Miss FE. 

GRINLING, Anthony G. 
GROSVENOR, The Lord Edward 
GUINNESS, Mrs. Benjamin 
GYE, Ernest 


HALSEY, Sir Laurence Edward, 
KBE. 

HALSEY - BIRCHAM, Bernard 

HAMBLEDEN, The Viscount 

HAMBLIN, Theodore 

HAMILTON, Lady 

HANBURY, F. J. 

HARDY, W. 

HARMER, Richard 

HARRIS, Leverton 

HARVEY, A. 

HARWOOD, Harold 

HAWES, The Lady Millicent 

HAWKES, Miss M. H. 

HAWKSHAW, Miss L. 

HAY, R. B. 

HAYWARD, Madame 

HEDGE, John 

HELENA VICTORIA, H.H. 
Princess 

HEMING, Mr. Alfred 

HENLEY, The Hon. Mrs. A. 


HERVEY, Commander R. G., 
O.B.Es RN; 
HIGGINS, Albert 
HINDLEY, Miss Beatrice 
HOLWORTHY, Richard 
HOOD, The Hon. Lady 
HOPE-CORDES, Mrs. 
HOPPE, E. O. 
HORNBY, Mr. and Mrs. St. John 
HORNER, Burnham W. 
HORNER, Lady 
HOWARD, Walter 
HOWELL, Llewellyn 
HUDSON, Edward 
HUDSON, Henry 
HUDSON, Robert 
HUDSON, Lady, G.B.E. 
HUNT, Miss Gertrude 
HUTCHINGS, Miss Jeanie 
HUTCHINS, Miss Alice 
HUTTON, Miss Dorothy 
HU TON, E. A. E. 
HUTTON, M. 
HUTCHINSON, Miss 


ILISS, William 


JANES, R. A. 
JAQUES, J. 

JARVIS, H. 

JEKYLL, Lady, D.B.E. 
JEKYLL, Miss Gertrude 
JENKINS, Walter 
JOHNSON, Charles P. 
JOHNSON, Claud 
JOHNSTON, Major 
JONES, E. 

JONES, W. Hird 
JONES, Wm. Piers M. 
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JOSHUA, Mrs. A. 
JOUBERT, F. 


KAUFMAN, L. 

KIDNER, P. C. 

KING, Cecil 

KINNELL, Miss Margaret 
KNOBLOCK, Edward 
KNOBLOCK, Miss Gertrude 
KONIG, F. A. 

KONIG, Mrs. F. A. 

KONIG, H. H. 

KYLSANT, The Lady, O.B.E. 


LAM, Charles 

LANGHORN, R. 

LARNER, Mrs. H. M. 

LASCELLES—see MARY, Princess 

LAWRENCE, Sir Walter, G.C.V.O. 

LAWSON, The Lady Wilma 

LEACH, W. T. 

LEBUS, H. A., CBE. 

LEE, A. C, 

LESLIE, Lady 

LESLIE, Miss 

LEVERHULME, The Viscount 

LEVIS, Howard C. 

LEWIS, Sir George, Bart. 

LEWIS, Lady 

LEWIS, Miss 

LEWIS, Mrs. Hornby 

LINES, Walter 

LISBURNE, The Countess of 

LITTLETON, Augustus 

LLOYD. |..B. 

LLOYD, Nathaniel 

LOESER, Charles 

LONDONDERRY, The Marquis of, 
K.G. 
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LONDONDERRY, The 
Marchioness of, G.B.E. 

LOWNDES, Mrs. Belloc 

LUCAS, E. V. 

LUTYENS, Sir Edwin L., Kt., Roae 

LUTYENS, Staffs of Sir Edwin 


McALLISTER, Mrs. Balmer 

McCORQUODALE, George F. 

MACINTOSH, Captain Alistair 

McKENZIE, Fred 

McLAREN, The Hon. Mrs. Henry 

McLELLAN, Mrs. W. T. 

MADDISON, Mrs. 

MALLETT, Francis 

MALLET, Sir Louis, G.C.M.G. 

MALTON, Mrs. 

MANNINGHAM-BULLER, The 
Hon. Mrs. 

MANVILLE, Sir Edward, Kt., J.P. 

MAR AND KELLIE, The Countess 
of 

MARGERESON, Miss Mary 

MARIE LOUISE, H.H. Princess 

MARK, Miss 

MARLOWE, Thomas 

MARRIAGE, Miss Clara 

MARSH, E. H., C.B., C.M.G. 

MARTIN, Clifford 

MARY, H.R.H. Princess, Viscountess 
Lascelles 

MATHIAS, Mrs. 

MATTISON, F. C. 

MAYO, J. H. 

MEHAN, Mrs. Terese 

MERRY DEL VAL, Her Excellency 
Madame 

MEYER, Adeéle, Lady 

MIDDLEMAS, Robert 

MILLS, H.E. 
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MOGG, Mrs. G. Rees 
MOLYNEUX, Edward 

MOND, Mrs. Emile 

MONEY, Miss Lucy 

MOORE, Mrs. William 
MORGAN, Sir Herbert E., K.B.E. 
MORGAN, Mrs. Penry 
MORRELL, F. 

MORRISS, E. T. 

MORTEN, W. V. 

MORTON, Miss Alice 

MOSLEY, Master George Gordon 
MUNDAY, Mrs. 

MUNTZER, G. 


NATHAN, A. C. 

NAUHEIM, Miss C. Clare 
NEEDHAM, J. E., C.B.E. 
NEUMEGEN, Miss Ada S. 
NEWNES, Sir Frank, Bart. 
NEW TON, H.C. 
NICOLSON, The Hon. Mrs. Harold 
NICOLSON, Master Nigel 
NOBBS, W. W. 

NOBLE, Saxton W. 

NOBLE, Mrs. Saxton 
NORRIS, Dallas 

NORTH, Kennedy 

NORTH, Mrs. Kennedy 
NORTH, Roger 

NORTON, The Hon. Mrs. R. 
iNT, H. Y. 


O’GORMAN, Colonel Mervyn 
OLDFIELD, Miss L. M. 
OWENSMITH, W. 
OZANNE, Lady 


PALMER, Eustace 
PARNALL, Miss Gwendolen 
PARNALL, R. 

PARNELL, Fred Wood 
PARR, Henry 

PARRISH, Mrs. 
PARTRIDGE, Frank 
PARTRIDGE, Fred J. 
PARVIN, Sidney 
PASCALL, L. 

PASCALL, S. W., J.P. 
PATON, G. W. 

PEARS, Robert 

PEARSON, Sir Neville, Bart. 
PENERANDA, The Duke of 
PERRINS, C. W. D. 
PERRINS, D.C. L. 
PERSSE, Miss 
PETHERICK, John 
PEYTON, Bernard 

HEIL LIPS, C. J. 

PINKS, R. A. 

PLANK, George 

POCOCK, Miss Constance 
POWELL, A. M. 
PRIDEAUX, Mrs. 

PUGH. 1, 

PURDEY, Athol 8. 

PYKE, Miss Selina 


QUEENBOROUGH, The Lady 


RAMSAY, The Lady Patricia 
RANDOLPH, H. C. 
RANKEN, W. B. E., R.I. 
RAPHAEL, Mrs. Ernest 
RAWSON, Miss 
REVELSTOKE, The Lord 
RICHARDSON, Miss 
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RIDOUT, Miss 
RILEY, Miss Adeline 
RISPIN, R. 
ROBERSON-TAYLOR, W. 
ROBINSON, Mrs. Avery 
ROBINSON, Ernest A. 
ROBINSON, Harold T. 
RODD, Lady 
RODGERS, Joseph 
ROLLESTON, Miss 
ROTHERMERE, The Viscount, 
RC: 
ROWNTREE, B. Seebohm 
RUSSELL, The Countess 
RYND, Captain G. C. 


SACKVILLE, The Lady 
SALISBURY, F. O. 
SALMON, Arthur 
SALTER, Miss Mary 
SANDS, Miss Ethel 
SARTORIS, Mrs. Lionel 
SASSOON, David 
SASSOON, Mrs. Meyer 
SAYERS, Ben 

SCHALE, Miss Elizabeth 
SCHOLES, Mrs. 
SCHWAIGER, Imre 
SCOLDS, Mrs. 
SEBRIGHT, Sir Guy, Bart. 
SEBRIGHT, Lady 


SHAFTESBURY, The Earl and 


Countess of 
SHANDE, Miss 
SHAW, Miss Patricia 
SHILTON, Miss Dorothy O. 
SILAS, Louis 
SIMMONDS, W. G. 
SIMOND, C. F., C.B.E. 
SIMPSON, T. 
SIMPSON, Mrs. 
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SINTZENICH, A. 

SINTZENICH, Mrs. Helen 

SIXSMITH, J. E. 

SMITH, Awe. 

SMITH, Miss Barbara 

SMITH, Frederick 

SMITH, Pearsall 

SMITH, P. G. A. 

SNELL, E. 

SPAIN, H.M. The Queen of 

SPEAIGHT, Mrs. 

SPIER, Mrs. Julius 

SPINK, J. M. 

SPINK, S. M. 

STANARD, H. S. 

STANFORD, E. F. 

STANHOPE, The Hon. Mrs. C. S. 

STANNUS, Mrs. Graydon 

STEPHENS, C. G. 

STEPHENS, M. E. 

STEVENS, Mrs. G. N. 

STEVENSON, Sir James, K.B.E. 

STIRLING, T. 

Sritiy 7.0). 

STONE, 8. 

STRANGE, Mrs. W. Draper 

STUART, Sir Campbell, K.B.E. 

SUTCLIFFE, George 

SUTRO, Alfred 

SWAYTHLING, The Lady 

SWEDEN, H.R.H. The Crown 
Prince of 

SYERS, Miss E. 


TEMPLE, Reginald 
THESIGER, Ernest 
THisTLETON, E. 
THOMAS, Albert, M.S.A. 
TORBY, Count Max 
TREE, Lady 

TRENCH, Mrs. 
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TUCK, Sir Adolph, Bart. 

TULEY, J. 

AWEED, A. T. 

TWINING, E. W. 

TYRWHITT, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Reginald M., K.C.B. 

VERNEY, The Lady Joan 


VICTORIA, H.R.H. The Princess 


WAALS, P. 
WAECHTER, Lady 


WAKEFIELD, Sir Charles, Bart. 


WALES, H.R.H. The Prince of 
WALFORD, Lionel, The late 
WALKER, Emery 

WALKER, H. 

WALKER, H. C. 

WALLACE, Captain Euan, M.C. 
WALPOLE, Hugh 
WALSH, Miss G. 

WALTER, Mrs. 

WARING, The Lord 

WARNER, Sir Frank, K.B.E. 
WARNER, Reginald 
WARRENDER, The Lady Maud 
WATERLOW, Sir Philip, Bart. 
WATKINS, The Lady Muriel 
WATTS, A. K. 

WATTS, E. J. 

myAITS, Mrs. G. F. 

MALTS, J. 
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WAYLETT, —. 

WEDGWOOD, Miss Henrietta 

WEDGWOOD, Col. Josiah, M.P. 

WELLCOME, H. S. 

WELLESLEY, The Lord and Lady 
Gerald 

WEMYSS, The Lady Eva 

WERNHBER, Major 

WHITAKER, C. W., M.A., F.S.A. 

WHITAKER, E., M.R.C.S., 
ec. P. 

WHITAKER, G. H., M.R.CS., 
L.S.A. 

WHITAKER, Miss 

WHITAKER, The Hon. Mrs. 

WHITESIDE, Miss M. W., 
A.R.M.S. 

WILKIN, A. F. 

WILKINSON, Major Sir Neville, 
it, ARE. 

WILKINSON, Norman 

WILLIAMSON, Sir Hedworth, Bart. 

WILLOUGHBY, The Lady 
Florence 

WILSON, Mrs. F. E. 

WOODHOUSE, Colonel 

WYATT, Miss A. 


XENIA, H.I.H. The Grand Duchess, 


of Russia 


YOUNG, Filson 
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A List OF ARTISTS 


who have contributed their work in the form of Portraits, 
Still-Life and Subject Pictures, Wall and Ceiling Decorations, 


Exterior Ornamentation, etc. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

R.A. The Royal Academy R.B.A. The Royal Society of 
R.S.A. The Royal Scottish British Artists 

Academy R.O.I. The Royal Institute of Oil 
R.H.A. The Royal Hibernian Painters 

Academy R.W.A. The Royal West of England 
R.C.A. The Royal Cambrian Academy 

Academy R.M.S. The Royal Society of 
R.W.S. The Royal Society of Miniature Painters 


Painters in Water Colours 
Ri. The Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours 


B.W.S. The British Water-Colour 
Society 


The letter A. preceding any of the above abbreviations signifies Associate ; 
H,.=Honorary ; P.=President ; V.P.= Vice-President. 


ATWOOD, Miss Clare 

BELL, Prof. R. Anning, A.R.A. 

BENNETT, F. M. 

BIGELOW, Miss Olive 

BOREEL, Miss 

BOURNE, Miss 

BURCHETT, S., Late Corporal 
Grenadier Guards 

COPE, Sit A. S., R.A. 

DAWSON, Miss 

DULAC, Edmund 

FRAMPTON, Sir George, R.A. 

GLEHN, W. G. de, A.R.A. 

GILL, Macdonald 

GREIFFENHAGEN, Maurice, 
A.R.A. 

GRINLING, Antony G. 

GUINNESS, Mrs. Benjamin 

HASELTINE, Herbert 

HEMMING, Alfred 


HUTTON, Miss Dorothy 
IRVING, Laurence 
JAGGER, C. S. 
JOHN, Sir Wm. Goscombe, R.A. 
KELLY, Gerald Festus, A.R.A. 
KEMP-WELCH, Miss Lucy 
KENYON, Mrs. 
KNOBLOCK, Miss Gertrude 
LAVERY, Sir John, R.A. 
LINDSEY, S. A., V.P.R.M.S. 
LLEWELLYN, Sir William, 
iC.V OFA. 
McEVOY, Ambrose, A.R.A. 
MANN, Harrington 
MARTORELL, V. 
MOIRA, Prof. Gerald, A.R.W.5. 
MUNNINGS, A. J., A.R.A. 
NICHOLSON, William 
ORPEN, Sir W., K.B.E., R.A. 
PARTRIDGE, Bernard 
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PEARSE, Captain, N.Z.R.B. SACCO, George 
PHILPOT, Glyn, R.A. SALISBURY, F. O. 
PINKS, R. A. SCLANDERS, Miss 
PLANK, George SHEPARD, E. H. 
PRYSE, Captain Spenser | SILAS, Louis 
RAMSAY, The Lady Patricia SIMS, Charles, R.A. 
RANKEN, W. B. E., R.I. STOKES, Adrian, R.A. 
REYNOLDS, Frank, R.I. THOMAS, Cecil 
RAVEN-HILL, L. VAN ANROOY, A., R.I. 
RISPIN, Rowland WALCOT, W., R.B.A. 
ROOGKE, Tayi ReW-5: WOOD, Prof. F. Derwent, A.R.A. 
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APPENDIX V 


A €i51 OF ARPISTS 


whose work is stored in the Special Cabinets of the Library. 
The Originals are mostly Water-Colour Paintings, but there 


are also Pencil, 


Ink and Chalk Drawings, 


Etchings, 


Engravings on Metal and Wood, and Linoleum Prints 


ADAM, P. W., R.S.A. 

ADAMS, Chris., R.M.S. 

ADAMS, H. W., R.B.A. 

ADAMS, W. Dacres 

MiRY, Anna, R.E., R.O.I., R.I. 

ALDIN, Cecil 

ALEXANDER, Herbert, A.R. W.S. 

ALLAN, Rebert W.,R.W.S., R.S.W. 

ALLEN, W.#H., R.B.A. 

ALLINGHAM, Helen, R.W.S. 

AieoOP, J. J., R.B.A. 

ALSOP, Mrs., A.R.E. (J. E. 
Clutterbuck) 

ANDERSON, Stanley, A.R. E. 

ARMINGTON, Caroline 

ARMINGTON, Frank M., A.R.E. 

ARMSTRONG, Miss C., R.M.S. 

AUSTEN, Winifred—see FRICK, 
Mrs. O. O’Donnell 

BADELEY, J., R.E. 

BADHAM, E. L., R.B.A. 

ipavil), N. H. J., R.O.I. 

BAKER, Miss B., R.W.A. 

BAKER, Oliver, R.C.A., R.E. 

BAKER, S. 

BANESS, Mrs. Mary, A.R.W.A. 

BARDILL, Ralph W., R.C.A. 

BARRACLOUGH, J.P., R.O.I. 

BARTON, Rose, R.W.S. 

Basket), C. H., R.E, 

BATEMAN, H. M. 

BAUMER, Lewis 

BAYES, Jessie, R.M.S. 


BEAUMONT, Prof. Ivor, A.R.C.A. 
BEBB, Rosa, A.R.W.A. 
BEDFORD, Francis D. 
BELCHER, George 
BELL, Mrs. G. K. M., A.R.M.S. 
BENGER, Berenger, R.C.A. 
BENNETT, Florence E., R.M.S. 
BENTLEY, Alfred, R.E. 
BERRIE, John A., A.R.C.A. 
BIRCH, S. J. Lamorna, R.W.S., 
R.W.A. 
BIREEY, Oswald HH.) k.Ou 
BISHOP, W. F., R.C.A., R.B.A. 
BLACK. Arthur J..R-O2. 
BLACK, Miss A. S., R.S.W. 
BLACK, F., R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 
BLAMPIED, Clifford G., A.B.W.S. 
BOARD, Ernest, R.W.A. 
BOOTH, S. Lawson, R.C.A., J.P. 
BORTHWICK, A. E., A.R.E., 
R.S.W. 
BOTTOMELY, A. &.,. 4.8.C.A., 
R.B.A. 
BOTTOMLEY, Edwin, A.R.C.A. 
BOURNE, Miss N. B., A.R.M.S. 
BOWEN, Owen, R.C.A., R.O.I. 
BRADSHAW, Constance H., R.B.A. 
BREWER, Henry C., R.I. 
BRINSON, J. Paul, R.B.A. 
BROADHEAD, Miss M. E., R.M.S. 
BROCK, C. E., Rl: 
BROCK, HNL 
BROCKBANK, Elisabeth, R.M.S. 
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BROCKHURST, G. L., R.E. 
BROOKS, Mrs. Maie L., A.R.W.A. 
BROWN, Arnesby, R.A., R.W.A. 
BROWN, F. Gregory, R.B.A. 
BROWN, T. Austen, A.R.S.A. 
BROWNE, Gordon, R.I. 
BROWNE, G. Washington, R.S.A. 
BROWNING, Miss A. K., R.O.1. 
BRUHL, L. Burleigh, P.R.W.S., 
R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 
BRUNTON, Mrs. W., R.B.A., 
R.M.S. 
BRYANT, Charles, R.O.I. 
BRYCE, A. J Ce RBA. 
BUCHANAN, Inez, R.M.S. 
BUCHEL, C. A. 
BULLEID, G. Lawrence, A.R.W.S., 
R.W.A. 
BURGESS, Arthur J. W., R.I., 
RAO 
BURGESS, Miss E. M., R.M.S., 
A.R.W.A. 
BURKE, Harold, R.B.A. 
BURLEIGH, Cyn. ., R.01, 
BURNE-JONES, Sir Philip, Bart. 
BURNETT, C. Ross, R.I. 
BURRIDGE, F. V., R.E. 
BURRINGTON, Arthur, R.I. 
BUSH, Rob 4., A. Rie. Bae 
BUTLER, Lady E. 
BUTLER, Mildred A., A.R.W.S. 
CAFE, T. Watt; R.B-A. 
CALLCOTT, Mrs. F. T. (Florence 
Newman, R.M.S.) 
CAMERON, D. Y., LL.D., R.A., 
R.S.A., R.W.S., R.S.W. 
CAMERON, Katharine, A.R.E., 
R.W.S. 
CARTER, Frank W., R.O.I. 
CHAPPEL, E., Reo. 
CHARLTON, E. W., R.E. 
CHARLTON, George 
CHILTON, Margaret, R.W.A. 
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CLARK, Christopher, R.I. 

CLARK, James Cosmos 

CLARKE, Miss E. Thornton, 
R.M.S., R.C.A. 

CLAUSEN, George, R.A., R.W.S. 

CLIFFORD, H. Charles, R.B.A. 

CLOUGH, Tom, R.C.A. 

CLUTTERBUCK, J. E.—see 
ALSOP, Mrs. 

COATES, G. J. ARO:F. 

COATES, Mrs. G.—see MEESON, 
Dora 

COCKRAM, George, R.I., R.C.A. 

COLE, Herbert 

COLE, Rex Vicat 

COLLIER, The Hon. John, R.O.I. 

COLLINS, A. Hy Rl eee 

COLLINS, G. E, A.R.C.A. 

COLLINS, W. W., RE 

COMLEY, J. W., A.R.C.A. 

CONDER, Helen E., R.M.S. 

CONNAUGHT, H.R.H. Princess 
Patricia of, see RAMSAY, Lady 
Patricia 

CONWAY, Ethel Mary 

COOPER, A. E., A.R.B.A. 

COPE, sir A. 5.5 Rea: 

COPEMAN, Miss C. G., A.R.E. 

COURT, Emily, R.Om; 

COWPER, F. Cadogan, A.R.A., 
R.W.S. 

COX; HyAG Kk. ba: 

COX, Miss O. S., R.W.A. 

CROCKETT, H. E., RWS: 

CURSITOR, Capt. Stanley, R.S.W. 

DADD, Frank, R.I., R.O.I. 

DA FANO, Mrs. D. L. (Dorothea 
Landau) 

DAVIDSON, Allan A., R.O.I. 

DAWSON, Nelson, A.R.W.S., 
R.E., R.W.A. 

DAY, W. Cave, R.B.A. 

DE GLEHN, W. G., A.R.A. 
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DEMING, C.F. W., F.R.1.B.A,, 
R.W.A. 

DENNIS, Ada, R.O.1. 

DETMOLD, Edward J. 

DE WALTON, John, R.W.A. 

DEXTER, Walter, R.B.A. 


DICKSEE,Frank,R.A.,R.1.,H.R.O.1. 


DICKSEE, Herbert, R.E. 
DIXON, Charles, R.I. 

DION, Percy, R.I. 

WOBSON, H. J., R.C.A., R.S.W. 
MWOMEVAN, J. C., R.W.S. 
DOUGLAS, Hope, R.M.S. 
DOW, A. Warren, R.B.A. 
DOWNIE, Patrick, R.S.W. 
DOWNS, Edgar, R.O.1. 

DREW, Herbert J., R.B.A. 


DRINKWATER, George C., R.B.A. 


DUEE, |. ROK., R.1., A.R.E. 

DUGDALE, T..C., R.O.L 

EADIE, Kate M., A.R.M.S. 

EADIE, Robert, R.S.W. 

EDEN, Dennis 

EDMUNDS, Nellie M. Hepburn, 
R.M.S. 

EGGINTON, W., 8.1L, A.R.C.A. 

EHLERS, E. H., R.W.A. 

BEGOOD, George S., R.I., R.O.1. 

ELLIS, Mrs. H.W.—see WALTON, 
Constance 

ELLISON, Thomas, R.C.A. 

ELPHINSTONE, A. H., R.B.A. 

ELWELL, Frederick W., R.O.I. 

EMANUEL, F. L. 

EMSLIE, R. (Mrs. A. E.), R.M.S. 

ENGLAND, Mrs. N., A.R.B.A. 

EVANS, Tim, A.R.C.A. 

EN hoy kk. G., R.O.I. 

EXLEY, J. R. G., A.R.E. 

Eek john, R.1. 

FABIAN, E. F., R.W.A. 

FALCON, T. A, R.B.A. 

FANNER, Alice (Mrs. Taite) 


FARE, A. C., A.R.W.A. 

PINCH, J. H., RES. 

FINNEMORE, J., R.C.A., R.I. 

FISHER, A. Hugh, A.R.E. 

FISHER, Miss M. C., A.R.W.A. 

FISHER, Vignoles 

FITTON, Hedley, R.E. 

FLETCHER, Hanslip 

PLETCHER, J., R.B.A. 

FLINT, R. Purves, R.S.W. 

FLINT, W. Russell, A.R.A., R.S.W., 
R.W.S. 

FOGGIE, David, R.S.W. 

FORBES, Ernest, R.B.A. 

FORBES, Stanhope A., R.A., R.W.A. 

FORBES, Vivian 

BORD, H. J. 

FORESTIER, A. 

FORTESCUE, W. B., R.W.A. 

FRAMPTON, E. Reginald, R.O.1. 

FRICK, Mrs. O’Donnell (Winifred 
Austen), R.E. 

FROOD, Hester, A.R.A. 

FRY, H. Windsor, R.B.A. 

FULLER, E. G., R.W.A. 

FULLWOOD, John, R.B.A., F.S.A. 

FULTON, David, R.S.W. 

GADSBY, W. H., R.B.A. 

GAMLEY, H. S., R.S.A. 

GAMMELL, S. A., A.R.E. 

GARSIDE, Oswald, R.I. 

GATES, W. H., A.R.C.A. 

GAVIN, Malcolm, A.R.S.A. 

GEORGE, Sir Ernest, R.A., H.R.I. 

GERE, Charles M., A.R.W.S. 

GERE, Margaret 

GERTLER, Mark 

GIBB, Robert, R.S.A. 

GILBERT, Albert, R.O.I. 

GILCHRIST, Philip T., R.B.A. 

GILL, MacDonald 

GILL, R. R., A.R.E. 

GILLETT, Frank, RI, 
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GINNETT, L., R.O.I. 
GLAZEBROOK, H. de T. 
GOBLE, Warwick 

GOETZE, Sigismund 

GOODSIR, Miss A. N., A.R.W.A. 


GOODWIN, Albert, R.W.S., R.W.A. 


GOUVCH, T. Gariealemine wo Ae 
GOULD, A. Carruthers, R.B.A. 


GOULDSMITH,E., R.B.A.,R.W.A. 


GOWANS, G. Russell, R.S.W. 
GRAHAM, George, R.O.I. 
GRANGER-TAYLOR, Mrs. E. 
GRAY, Miss M. E. 
GRAY, Miss N. N., R.S.W. 
GREIFFENHAGEN, M., A.R.A. 
GRIEVE, W. G., A.R.S.A. 
GRIGGS, F. L., R.E. 
GRUNDY, Sir Cuthbert C., 
P.R.C.A., Ri. RoW-A. 
GULLEY, Miss C. B., R.W.A. 
GULLEY, Mrs. M. E., A.R.W.A. 
HAIGH-WOOD, C. H., A.R.E. 
HALL, Compton, R.B.A. 
HALL, S. P., M.V.O. 
HAMMOND, Miss G. D., R.I. 
HANDLEY-READ, Ed., R.B.A. 
HANKEY, Mabel 
HANNAFORD, C. E., R.B.A. 
HANSEN, Hans, R.S.W. 
HAPPERFIELD, Miss L. A., 
A.R.W.A. 
HARCOURT, George, A.R.A. 
HARDIE, Martin, A.R.A. 
HARDY, Heywood, R.W.A. 
HARTLEY, Alfred, R.E., R.W.A. 
HARTRICK, A. S., R.W.S. 
HARTWELL, Charles L., A.R.A. 
HASELDEN, W. K. 
HASLEHURST, E. W., R.B.A. 
HATHERELL, W., R.I., R.W.A. 
HAWKSWORTH, W. T. M., 
Rob one 
HAY, P. A: RL esa 
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HAYWARD, Alfred 

HESELTINE, Job.vkee. 

HEWER, David William 

HIGGINS, Reginald E., R.B.A., 
R.O.I. 

HINCHLEY, EdithyM., A.R.C.Ay 
R.M.S. 

HOBSON, Miss A. M., R.I. 

HODGE, F. E., R.B.A. 

HOGARTH, Miss L., R.B.A. 

HOLDING, E. T., A.R.W.S. 

HOLIDAY, Henry 

HOLMES, Sir C. J. 

HOLMES, Marcus, A.R.W.A. 

HOPE, Miss E. A., R.B.A. 

HOPKINS, Arthur, R.W.S. 

HORNE, Janet 

HOUSTON, George, A.R.S.A., R.L., 
R.S.W. ; 

HOUSTON, J. R., R.S.W. 

HOW, Beatrice 

HOWARTH, A. E., A.R.E. 

HOWELL-BAKER, G., A.R.W.A. 

HOYLAND, H. G., A.R.B.A. 

HUBBARD, E. Hesketh, R.O.I., 
A.R.W.A. 

HUGHES, Miss C. E., A.R.W.A. 

HUGHES, Katherine 

HUGHES, Talbot, R.O.1I. 

HUGHES-STANTON, H., R.A., 
R.W.S., R.O.1., R.W.A. 

HUNT, Cecil A., A.R.W.S., R.B.A. 

HUNT, Thos., R.S.W. 

HURST, Hal, R.I., H.R.M.S. 

HUTCHINGS, Miss H. E., 
A.R.W.A. 

HUTCHISON, Miss Maud Gem- 
mell, R.S.A., R.S.W., R.O.I. 

HUTTON, S. Clarke, R.I. 

ILLINGWORTH, Adeline S., 
A.R.E. 

INCE, Charles, R.B.A. 

INGHAM, Charles Frederick 
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PNSKIP, J. H., R.B.A. 

JACKSON, F. Hamilton, R.B.A. 

JACOMB-HOOD, G. P., M.V.O. 

JAMES, Alice, R.W.A., R.M.S. 

JAMIESON, Alexander 

JEG; Kathleen M., A.R.W.A. 

JOHNSON, Cyrus, R.O.I. 

JONES, Dan R., A.R.C.A. 

JONES, Langford 

KAY, Archibald, R.S.W., A.R.S.A. 

KEESEY, W. M., A.R.E. 

Iieiey, R. T., R.I. 

KEMP-WELCH, Lucy E., R.C.A., 
1 I 

KEMP-WELCH, Margaret, A.R.E. 

KEPPIE, John, A.R.S.A. 

KILBURNE, G. G., R.1., R.O.I. 

KIMBALL, Katherine, A.R.E. 

KING, Gunning 

KING, Jessie M. (Mrs. E. A. Taylor) 

KING, Yeend, V.P.R.1., R.O.I. 

KINSLEY, Albert, R.C.A., R.I. 

KINSLEY, H. R., A.R.C.A. 

KNIGHT, Laura, A.R.W.S., R.W.A. 

KNOWLES, G. Sheridan, R.C.A., 
Rel ako. Tt, 

KORTRIGHT, Harry S., R.B.A. 

KRAUSS, Miss A. E., R.W.A. 

PaNCAS TER, Percy, R.I., R.B.A., 
A.R.E. 

LANDAU, Dorothea—see DA 
FANO, Mrs. 

LANGMAID, Lieut. 

WAT LEHANGUE, H. H., R.A. 

LAWSON, J. Kerr 

LEADER, B. W., R.A. 

LEAKE, Stafford, R.B.A. 

LEAVER, Noel H., A.R.C.A. 

LEE, Sydney, A.R.E. 

LEECH, Mrs. W.J., R:H.A. 

Emh-HANKEY, W., R.E., R.1., 

LEIST, Fred, R.O.I. (RO. 1. 

LE MAISTRE, F.W.S., R.O.I. 


LEONARD, Edw. A., A.R.W.A. 
LEWIN, F. Gy ROW-A. 

LEWIS, C. W. Mansel, R.E. 
LINDNER, P. Moffat, R.I., R.O.L, 

R.W.A., A.R.W.S. 

LINDSEY, S. A., V.P.R.M.S. 
LINTON, W. E., R.W.A. 
LITTLE, Robert, R.S.W., R.W.S. 
LIVENS, H. M. 

LOGSDAIL, W. 

LORIMER, J. H., R.S.A., A.R.W.S. 
LOW, Mabel Bruce, A.R.B.A. 
LUCAS, Seymour, R.A. 

LUKER, W., Junr., R.B.A. 
LUMSDEN, Ernest S., A.R.E. 
LYTTON, The Hon. Neville 
MACBRIDE, Alex., R.I., R.S.W. 
McCALL, A. St. J., R.B.A. 
MeCORMICK, A. D., Ri. 
MACDONALD, Lucy W., R.M.S. 
McDOUGAL, John, R.C.A. 
MACGREGOR, Robert, R.S.A. 
McGUINNESS, W. Bingham, 

R.H.A. 

M‘KAY, Wm. D., LL.D., R.S.A. 
MACKENNAL, Sir Bertram, 

A. ROAG tR.S.A Vy Oo. 
MACKENZIE, A. Marshall, R.S.A. 
MACKENZIE, J. Hamilton, R.S.W., 

Tole ned 
MACKINTOSH, Mrs. Margaret M., 

R.S.W. 

McLEAN, Alex., V.P., R.B.A. 
M‘LENNAN, Alex. M., R.S.W. 
MADELEY, Lucy, R.M.S. 
MANN, Harrington 
MANNING, W. Westley, R.O.I. 
MARPLES, George, A.R.C.A. 
MARRIOTT, F., A.R.E. 
MARSON, T. E. 

MARTIN, Dorothy Freeborn 
MASON, F. H., R.B.A. 
MATANIA, F., R.I. 
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MEADE, Arthur, R.O.I. 

MEESON, Dora, R.O.I. (Mrs. G. 
Coates) 

MEREDITH, Mrs. Sophie D’Ouse- 
ley, A.R.W.A. 

METEYARD, Sidney H. 

MILLER, James, A.R.S.A. 

MILLER, P. H., A.R.H.A. 

MILLS, Edward 

MILNER, Fred, R.W.A. 

MOIRA, Gerald, A.R.W.S. 

MONK, W., R.E. 

MORGAN, A. K. 

MORGAN, Ethel M., A.R.C.A. 

MORGAN, W. J., R.B.A. 

MORLEY, Harry 

MORLEY, Robert, R.B.A. 

MORROW, George 

MORTON, Mary, R.W.A. 

MOSER, Oswald, R.I., R.O.I. 

MOSTYN, Tom, R.W.A., R.O.I. 

MUIRHEAD, David 

MURRAY, Sir David, R.A., P.R.I., 
H.R.S.A., H.R.S.W. 

NAPIER, Chas., R.S.W. 

NASH, John 

NASH, Paul 

NESS, J. A., A.R.E. 

NETHERWOOD, Norman, 
A.R.C.A. 

NEVINSON, C. R. W. 

NEW, Edmund H. 

NEWBOLT, Sir F., A.R.E. 

NEWICK, F. H. 

NEWMAN, Florence, R.M.S.—see 
CALCOTT, Mes. Fe 

NEWMAN, P. H., R.B.A. 

NICHOLLS, Bertram 

NICHOLSON, Hugh, R.M.S. 

NISBET, R. B. Rissa. Rio. 

NOAR, Eva, R.M.S. 

NORRISS, Miss B. (Mrs. N. Tait), 
R.M.S. 
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NORTH, J. W., A.R.A., R.W.S., 
H.R.S.W., R.W.A. 

NORTHBOURNE, Lord, R.E. 

NOWLAN, Carlotta, R.M.S. 

OLESON, Julius, R.A., P.R.O.L., 
R.W.A. 

OPPENHEIMER, Charles, R.S.W. 

ORPEN, Sir Wm., R.A. 

OSBORNE, Malcolm, A.R.E., R.E. 

OTTEWELL, B. J., H.R.I. 

OULESS, W. W., R.A. 

OWEN, Will, R.C.A. 

PALMER, Mrs. E., R.M.S. 

PALMER, Lynwood, R.O.I. 

PALMER, Sutton 

PARKS, Kate, A.R.W.A. 

PARKYN, J. H., R.W.A. 

PARKYN, W. S., A.R.C.A., 
A.R.W.A. 

PARSONS, J. W., R.M.S. 

PARTRIDGE, Bernard 

PATERSON, A. N., A.R.S.A. 

PATERSON, Miss E. M., R.S.W. 

PATERSON, JAMES, R.5.A., 
R.W.S., R.S.W. 

PATRY, E., R.B.A. 

PAULIN, G. H., A.R.S.A. 

PAYNE, Charles 

PEARCE, C. M. 

PEARSON, H. G., A.R.W.A. 

PEARSON, fH. J., RiBsA. 

PEDDER, John, R.I. 

PEGRAM, Fred 

PENROSE, J. D., R.H.A. 

PETRIE, Graham, R.I., ROae 

PHILLIP, Colin Bent, R.W.S. 

PHILLOTT, Constance, A.R.W.S. 

PHILPOT, G. W., R.A., R.O.I. 

PIBWORTH, Charles, R.W.A. 

PIPER, Elizabeth, A.R.E., A.R.W.A. 

PIRIE, George, A.R.S.A. 

PITCHER, Wm., R.I. 

PITT, J. Lynn, A.R.W.A. 
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PITTMAN, O., R.O.L. 

PITTS, Mary, A.R.M.S. 

POMEROY, F. W., R.A., H.R.I. 

BOR DoOVMOUTH, P. H., A.R.S.A.,, 
R.B.S. 

POTT, Constance M., R.E. 

POWER, Molly, R.M.S. 

POWLES, L. C., R.B.A. 

é POY 39 

PRICE, F. Corbyn, R.B.A. 


PRIESTMAN, Bertram, R.A.,R.O.I. 
R. 5.A. 


PROUDFOOT, Alexander, A 
PRYSOH, G. Spencer 
PYNE, Thomas, R.I. 
QUINN, James, R.O.I. 
QUINNELL, Cecil W., R.M.S. 
RACKHAM, Arthur, R.W.S. 
RAEBURN, A. M., R.S.W. 
RAMSAY, The Lady Patricia 

(H.R.H. Princess Patricia of 

Connaught) 
RANDOLPH, Miss D. 
RANKEN, W. B.E., R.1., 

War R.O.1. 
REID, G. Ogilvy, R.S.A. 
Pet, john R., R.1., R.O.1. 
REID, R. P., A.R.S.A. 
RENISON, W. 
REYNOLDS, Frank, R.I. 
RHIND, Sir Duncan, K.B.E. 
RICHARDS, Frank, R.B.A. 
RICHARDS, F. C., A.R.E. 
RICHARDSON, A., R.B.A. 
RICHMOND, ie R.O.L., R.B.A. 
RICHTER, H. Davis, Ree 
RIDDEL, James, A. R. S.A., 
RIGBY, Cuthbert, A.R.W.S. 
RILEY, W.E., R. B A. 
ROBERTS, Cyril, R.B.A. 
ROBERTS, Lancelot, R.C.A. 
ROBERTSON, Percy, R.E. 
ROBERTSON, Tom, R.O.I. 
ROBINS, W. P., A.R.E. 


ROBINSON, A. M. 
ROBINSON, Charles 
ROBINSON, W. Heath 
ROE, Fred, R.I. 
ROLT, Vivian, R.B.A. 
ROOKE, Noel, A.R.E. 
ROOKE, T. M., R.W.S. 
ROTHENSTEIN, Wm. 
ROWDEN, W. J., A.R.C.A 
ROWE, S. Grant, R.O.I. 
ROYLE, Stanley, R.B.A. 
RUSSELL, W.W., A.R.A., A.R.W.S. 
RUTHERSTON, A. D. 
RYLAND, H., R.I. 
SALISBURY, Frank O. 
SAUNDERS, Margery B., A.R.M.S. 
SAVORY, Ernest, H.R.W.A. 
SCHOFIELD, J. W., R.I. 
SCOTT, G. Gilbert, R.A. 
SCOR, S. E., R-O.1. 
SEVERN, Arthur, R.I., R.O.1. 
SHANNON, Sir James J., R.A., 
R.H.A. 
SHAPLEY, Miss A. F., R.W.A. 
SHAW, A. Winter 
SHEEHAM, C. A., A.R.W.A. 
SHEPHERD, Frederick H. S. 
SHERINGHAM, George 
SHOOSMITH, T. L., R.B.A. 
SHORT, Sir Frank, R.A., P.R.E., 
SLE. 5. i. . [R.I. 
SIMPSON, A. B., R.I. 
SIMPSON, Charles, R.I., R.B.A. 
SIMPSON, Miss J. 5. C., A.R.E. 
SIMS, Charles, R.A., R.W.S., 
R.W.A. 
SINCLAIR, A. G., A.R.S.A. 
SLEIGH, Bernard 
SLOANE, Miss M. A., A.R.E. 
SLOCOMBE, Edward E., R.E. 
SMALL, William, H.R.S.A. 
SMALLFIELD, B. C., R.M.S. 
SMART, D. I., A.R.E. 
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SMART, E. Rowley 

SMART, E. Borlase, R.B.A. 

SMITH,.A. R., A.R.W.S. 

SMITH, D. Murray, A.R.W.S. 

SMITH, Hely, R.B.A. 

SMITH, Marcella, A.R.W.A., R.B.A. 

SMYTHE, Miss M., A.R.W.S. 

SNELL, J. Herbert, R.O.I. 

SOMEREN, E. L. van, R.O.I. 

SPACKMAN, C.5S., R.B.A., R.M.S. 

SPARKS, Nathaniel, R.E. 

SPEED, Harold 

SPENCELAYH, C., R.M.S. 

SPENCER, Robert 

SPENLOVE-SPENLOVE, Frank, 
R.C.A. Rae OAL 

SPURRIER, Steven, R.O.I. 

SOUIRE, A. RI. 

STAMPA, G. L. 

STAMPER, J. W., A.R.C.A. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, R.A., 
1793-1867 

STEER, H. R., Ril. 

STEPHENS, Olive B., A.R.W.A. 

STEPHENSON, W., R.C.A. 

STEWART, Ethel, A.R.E. 

STEWART, R. W., A.R.E. 

SHOCK. Be, RRO: 

STODDARD, F. E., A.R.M.S. 

STOKES, Adrian, R.A., R.W.A. 

STOKES, M. 

STREETON, Arthur, R.O.I. 

STRUTT, Alfred, R.C.A., A.R.E. 

SEwCKhEyY. EF, 

SLUDDY.G_E. 

SWAN, Alice M., A.R.W.S. 

SWANWICK, Harold, R.C.A., R.L., 
Rod, 

SWINSTEAD, G. Hillyard, R.C.A., 
Role 

TAIT, Mrs. N.—see NORRISS, B. 

TAITE, Mrs.—see FANNER, Alice 

TALBOYS, A. Augusta, R.W.A. 
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TALMAGE, Algernon, R.O.1., 
R.W.A. 

TAYLOR, Mrs. E. A.—see KING, 
Jessie M. 

TAYLOR, Fred, R.I. 

TEASDALE, P. M., A.R.C.A. 

THEAKER, H. G., R.B.A. 

THESIGER, Ernest 

THOMSON, E. G., R.M.S. 

THOMSON, Ida S. 

THOMSON, Leslie, R.W.S., R.O.I. 

THOMSON, W. Hope, R.M.S. 

TINDALL, W. Edwin, R.B.A. 

TOFT,, Amen Or, 

TOMLINSON, R. R., A.R.C.A. 

TOPHAM, Frank W. W., H.R.I. 
R.O.1. 

TOWERS, James, A.R.C.A. 

TOWNSHEND, J., R.B.A. 

TUCKER, A., Ri bias 

TUKE, Henry S., R.A., R. WS. 

TUSHINGHAM, S., A.R.E. 

TYNDALE WRI: 

UNDERWOOD, A., R.B.A., R.M.S. 

UNKNOWN ARTIST -° 

UNKNOWN ARTIST 

URQUHART, M. MeN., R.B.A. 

VACHER, Sydney 

VAN ANROOY, A., R.I. 

VANDERLYN, N., R.I. 

VERPILLEUX, E. 

VIVIAN, L. (Mrs. C.) 

VOSPER, S. C., R.W.S., R.W.A. 

WAINWRIGHT, W. J., R.W.S. 

WALKER, Hirst, R.B.A. 

WALKER, Leonard, R.I. 

WALKER, William, A.R.E. 

WALKER, Winifred 

WALKER, W. Eyre, R.W.S. 

WALTON, Constance, R.S.W. 
(Mrs. W. H. Ellis) 

WALTON, E. A., R.S.A., P.R.S.Wa 
H.R W.S., EUR 
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WALTON, Frank, R.I., R.O.I. 
WARD, Chas. D., R.I., R.O.I. 
WARD, Cyril, R.C.A. 

WARD, Leslie M., A.R.E. 
WARREN, E. M. B., A.R.B.A. 
WATERS, F. Boyd, A.R.M.S. 
WATERSON, David, R.E. 
WATSON, G. Spencer 
WATSON, H., A.R.W.S. 
WATSON, W. P., R.B.A. 
WATT, F. 

WATTS, James T., R.C.A. 
WATTS, Leonard, R.B.A. 
WATTS-JONES, M. K., R.M.S. 


iia vir, H. P., A.R.C.A., R.B.A., 


R.W.A., F.S.A.M. 
WEBB, Sir Aston, P.R.A. 
WEBB, Dora, A.R.M.S. 
WEBSTER, H. A., R.E. 
WEBSTER, Tom 
WEGUELIN, J. R., R.W.S. 
WELLS, Denys G., R.B.A. 
WELLS, J. S. Sanderson, R.I. 
WELLS, Madeline, R.B.A. 
WEST, David, R.S.W. 
WEST, J. W., R.W.S. 
WHEATLEY, E. Grace, R.M.S. 
WHEWELL, Herbert, A.R.C.A. 


WHITE, John, R.l., R:O.1. 
WHITING, Frederic, R.I. 
WHYDALE, E. H., A.R.E. 
WHYMPER, C., R.I. 
WILKINSON, Norman, R.I., 
R.O.I. 
WILLIAMS, Terrick, R.I., R.O.1., 
R.W.A. 
WILLIAMS, Warren, A.R.C.A, 
WILLIS, Ethel M., A.R.M.S. 
WILLIS, Frank, A.R.E. 
WILSON, E. M., A.R.E. 
WILSON, Miss H. R., R.B.A. 
WINTER, W. Tatton, R.B.A. 
WITHERS, H. B., A.R.B.A. 
WOOD, W. T., R.W.S. 
WOODS, Albert, A.R.C.A. 
WOOLLARD, Dorothy E. G., 
A.R.W.A. 
WOOLLEN, W. B., R.I., R.O.I. 
WORSFOLD, Miss M. B., R.M.S. 
WRIGHT, John, R.E. 
WerEliE, C. W., 8.01... 
VW iil Wl. Roa Re. RI, 
YALLAND, T. K., R.W.A. 
YOUNG, Blamire, R.B.A. 
YOUNG, Frances E., R.M.S. 
YOUNG, R. Clouston, R.S.W. 
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A LIST OF MAKERS 


without whose co-operation the Queen’s Dolls’ House in its 

present state of perfection would have been impossible. The 

names of the chief craftsmen employed are given in smaller type 
where it has been possible to ascertain them 


tae STRUCTURE 
PARNELL & SON, J., Rugby 


Under the supervision of Robert 
Hudson, T. Woodward (foreman), H. 
Carter, H. Mayo. At Rugby: Robert 
Hudson, T. Abbot, T. Coles, T. Halli- 
well, E. C. Hudson, T. Lord, W. 
Mutch, R. Reynolds, F. Sparkes, E. 
Stretton, F. Upstone 


PAIN TWORK— 
EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR 


MUNTZER & SON 


The late — Chapman, J. A. Chapman, 
T. Follett 


The house was first erected at 7, Apple- 


tree Yard, St. James’s Square, London, ~ 


S.W.1, but was transferred to the house of 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 13, Mans- 
field Street, London, W.1, where it was 
completed 


ARMOUR 
HARDY, PAUL 


BALUSTRADE 


GARDNER, J. STARKIE 
A. Last, A. Robinson 


BAROMETER 
CARTIER, LTD. 


BEDS 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD. 

LINES BROTHERS, LTD. 
R. B. Matthews, — Robinson, B. N. 
Smith 

MUNTZER & SON 
B. J. Payne, H. Allen, F. J. Denyer, 
J. A. Lynch, W. J. Moore, R. Watts, 
A. J. Woolfe 

PEYTON, HOYLAND & BARBER, 

LED. 


James North 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Miss I. Jones, Mrs. Whelan 

WAALS, P. 
Percy H. Burchett 


BICYCLES 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH, LTD. 
J. Brinley, A. White 
ROTHERHAM AND SONS, LTD: 
W. Jules 


BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS, 
PRINTED 

A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE 
Printed by w. CLOWES AND SONS, LTD. 


H. B. Bravant, H. Frankland, H. 
Harding, R. J. Russell 


BEACK, Awa, billy, 
BLACKLOCK, HENRY & CO., LTD. 
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BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO LID: 
(PUNCH) 
Reproduced by VAUS AND CRAMPTON, LTD. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
HUDSON AND KEARNS, LTD. 
F. Westerman, F. J. White 


FIELD 
HUDSON AND KEARNS, LTD. 
F. Westerman, F. J. White 


DAILY MAIL 
F. Goulding 
MORNING POST 
Reproduced by JOHN SWAIN AND SON, LTD. 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD. 
J. R. Wade 
Reproduced by THE CENTURY ENGRAVING 


co. 
G. W. Butfield 


REIACH, HERBERT, LTD. 
P. Blackmore 


STRAND MAGAZINE, THE 
TIMES, THE 
TIMES OF INDIA, THE 


Reproduced by THE SUN ENGRAVING CO., 


LTD. 
N. Hedges, W. Lloyd, H. Messider 


TRUTH 


WHITAKER, J., & SONS, LTD. 
Printed by w. CLOWES AND SONS, LTD. 
R. J. Russell 


BOOKBINDING 


BIRDSALL & SON, Northampton 
HATCHARDS 
LOOSELY, MRS. A. 


RIVIERE & SON, ROBERT, London 
E. Cooney, J. Kulesho 


ROTARY BINDERS, THE 


SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE, London 
S. Barnes, W. O. Finch, H. W. Johnson, 
E.H. Turner, A. J. Vaughan 


ZAEHNSDORF, LTD., London 
W. Bowyer, G. Molyneaux, G. Page 
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CALENDARS 


W.H. SMITH & SON (THE ARDEN 
PRESS) 
Will Topham 


TUCK & SONS, EID; RAPHAEL 
G. Baum, J. Hurwitz, "A, E. “J oseph, 
G. Tuck 


CAMERA AND ALBUM 
KODAK, LTD. 


CANDLES 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE. CO., 
ig 


CARPETS AND RUGS 
ALSTON, MRS. ROWLAND 


GAINSBOROUGH SILK WEAVING 
CO., LTD., Sudbury, Suffolk — 


HOOPER, LUTHER 
Miss Charlotte Brock, A. Messeneisi 


KINNELL, MISS MARGARET 


MUNTZER & SON 
B. J. Payne 


THESIGER, ERNEST 


WEAVING SCHOOL FOR CRIP- 
PLED GIRLS, Stratford-on-Avon 
Miss L. Ratcliff, Miss F. Tilley 


CHANDELIERS 
CRICHTON BROS. 


ELKINGTON & CO., LTD. 
— Cooper, A. Russell 


NOBLE & CO. _ 
STANNUS, MRS. GRAYDON 


CHEQUE BOOK 


LLOYDS BANK, LTD. 

Printed by Ww. W. SPRAGUE AND CO., LTD. 
H. A. Crutchfield, E. C. Harrington, 
F. S. May, W. C. Miller, W. J. Young 
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CHINA 


CAULDON POTTERIES, LTD., THE 
George Barlow, Frederick Cadman, 
Ernest Davenport, John and Frederick 
Ellis, Henry Griffiths, Arthur Meir, 
Mary Ellen Millward, Frederick Myatt, 
Mary E. Philips, Harry Ryder, Sydney 
R. Sanders, Andrew Smith, Sarah Ann 
Smith, John Tipper, Archibald Webster 

Cane Handles for China Sets. NORTH 

STAFFORD WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND 
Miss E. Sheen 

DOULTON & CO., LTD. 

S. Arrowsmith, A. Baker, J. Bentley, 
S. Holden, J. H. Mott, C. J. Noke 

GOODE & CO., LTD., THOMAS 

MINTONS’, LTD. 

PAYNE, A. R. 

WEDGWOOD & SONS, LTD., 

JOSIAH 


CLOCKS 
CARTIER, LTD. 


COTTON 
COATS, LTD., J. & P. 


CRADLE 
JOUBERT, AMEDEE, & SON 


CUTLERY 
TWINING MODELS, LTD. 


DECORATION 


CALLOW, OSCAR 
W. W. Mitchell 

MARTIN VAN STRAATEN & CO, 
C. J. Baughan, W. Haydn Smith; 
A.R.C.A. 

MUNTZER & SON 

Draughtsmen. B. J. PAYNE, J. A. LYNCH, 

R. C. M. WATT 

Process Engraving. . C. ANDREWS, H. A. 

LYNCH 

Gilder. A.C. SEWTER 
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DOLLS 


NORTH, KENNEDY 


NORTH, MRS. KENNEDY 

Coats and Trousers. SIMPSON AND SONS 
Boots. PEAL AND CO. 

Rifles. BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 
Waterproofs. MILLS, LTD., H. E. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


BELLS, ETC. 


HIGGINS & GRIFFITHS, LTD. 
Under supervision of A. Higgins ; P. S. 
Cattle, E. A. Lupton, J. Moore, A. 
Willingale 


FIRE ENGINE 
BAILEY, W. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS | 


MINIMAX, LTD. 


FIRE GRATES, 


RANGES, ETC. 
CRITTALL, GODFREY 


ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 
G. Bishop 


FIRE IRONS 


ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 
PARTRIDGE, FREDERICK 
Thos. Firth & Sons, Ltd. 


FLAGS 

CHAPPELL, LT.-COM, 
KING, CECIL 

MEHAN, MRS, TERESE 


FLOWERS 

FABERGE 

HINDLEY, MISS B. 
MORRELL, F. 
ROBINSON, MRS. AVERY 
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FRAMING OF 
PICTURES 


ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 
JOUBERT, AMEDEE, & SON 
F. Grove, A. Porter, W. Singleton, A. 


Smith 
NOBLE & CO. 


FURNITURE 


BATSON & SONS, J. 

COLLINS, T. 

EDWARDS & SONS 

GILL & REIGATE, LTD. 
H. J. Murray 

HERRMANN, J. 

HOWARD & SONS, LTD. 
P. R. Chandler, H. O. Fuller, C. Lud- 
ford, A. Skinner. 

JOUBERT, AMEDEE & SON 
F. Joubert 

LANGHORN, R., & FIELD 
O. Cavin, J. Field, E. Goulding, R. 
Langhorn, R. Langhorn, jun., E. V. 
Leonard, A. Wood 

LEAGUE OF REMEMBRANCE, THE 
J. E. Needham, C.B.E. 

LEBUS, HARRIS 

LINES BROTHERS, LTD. 
R. B. Matthews, — Robinson, B, N. 
Smith 

METGE, P. 

NICHOLLS & JANES 
B. Danells, H. R. Hudson, Mrs. H. R. 
Hudson, A. E. Shattock, E. N. Tucker, 
E. Walker, A. E. White. 

PARNELL & SON, J., Rugby 
For craftsmen, see under Structure, 
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PRIOR, BARTON 
ROWCLIFFE, J. 
SAUNDERS, WILLIAM H. 
F. W. Duffin 
SCULLARD & BARTLE 
Mrs. K. Bartle, G. Bradbury 
SERAPHIN, R. A. 
TURNER LORD & CO., W. 
A. Barnes, J. Brandt, T. Groves, L. G. 
Kruger, W. A. Kruger, H. Lennard, 
T. Waite, A. P. Young 
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WARING & GILLOW, LTD. 
W. L. Freeborn 

WEBSTER, PERCY 

WILLIAMS, — 


GARAGE, &c. 


CASTROL OIL 
PETROL 
SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
Henry C. Braun, C.E. 
BRITISH PETROLEUM Co., LTD. 


GARDEN 


Arranged by MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
Work carried out by MISS BEATRICE HINDLEY 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


ABOL, LTD. 
ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 

F. Land 
GAMAGE, A. W., LTD. 
JENKINS, H. T., & SON, LTD. 
MOSELEY - COoO., Lee. 

Mrs. Jum 
PATTERSON, EDWARDS 
PUGH, LED, ©. a. 
WATTS, MRS. G. F. 

Harold Neal 
WHITESIDE FITMENTS CoO., THE 


GLASS 


GOODE & CO., LTD., THOMAS 
DOULTON AND COs, 
S. Arrowsmith, Ae a J. Bentley, 
S. Holden, C. IN 
POWELL & SONS (WEHITEERIARS), 
LTD., JAMES 
ds H. Gardiner 
STANNUS, MRS. GRAYDON 
A. Butcher, J. Munning, H. J. Poulten, 
W. Underwood, Tom Wray 
UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANDU- 
FACTURERS, LTD., THE 
WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS CO., LTD. 
GLASS CASE 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
CO.,LTD, 
DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 
Glass. PILKINGTON BROS., LTD. 
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GLOBES 


TWINING MODELS, LTD. 
W. Bailey, E. H. Clifton, E. W. Twining 


GRAMOPHONE 


GRAMOPHONE Co., LTD., THE 
H. L. Buckle, A. Clark 


GUNS 

PURDEY & SONS, JAMES 
A. Dean, C. Lawrence, E. Lawrence, 
A. Schackell 

Cartridges. NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., LTD. 


HANGINGS, SILK 
MUNTZER & SON 

T. Simpson 
THE GAINSBOROUGH SILK WEAV- 
ING CO., LTD., Sudbury, Suffolk 

A. W. Scott, R. Warner 
WARNER & SONS 


HOUSEHOLD 


REQUISITES 
BOOT POLISH 
NUGGET POLISH CoO., LTD. 
Tin. SCOTT, SON AND TUCKER 
Pad. JONES BROS. 
Brush. VOWLES AND SON 
BROOM 
THE BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE BLIND 
Miss Jane Smith 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
MINIMAX, LTD. 
FIRE LIGHTERS 
CERTO, LTD. 
L. Loewenthal 
HOT-WATER CANS 
BATSON, J., & SONS 
A. Beadle, E. Daniels, F. Dean, S. A. 
Storrar 
KITCHEN CLOTHS 
OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., LTD., 
THE 
KNIFE MACHINE 
KENT, GEORGE, LTD. 
J. L. Cheesewright, F. H. Cooper, J. W. 
Madder, 
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LADDER, DUSTPAN AND 
BRUSH, PAIL, BROOMS 
TWINING MODELS, LTD., THE 
E. H, Clifton, W. Bailey 
O-CEDAR MOP 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. OF 
ENGLAND, LTD. 
POLISH 
O-CEDAR POLISH 
“RONUK, LTD. 
A. Mills, A. H. Pettican 
SELV YT CLOTHS 
JONES & CO., W. P. 
SOAP 
ATKINSON, J. & E., LTD. 
PEARS, LTD., A. & F. 
W. Aumonier, W. E. Duffett, H. E. 
Tout, C. F. Yates 
SOAP, ETC. 
LEVER BROS., LTD. 
SPONGES 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD. 
BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS, LTD. 
STEPS 
STEPS & TABLES, LTD. 
SWEEPER 
HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CoO., 
LTD. 
W. M. Harding, J. F. Hattersley 


INK 


STEPHENS, HENRY C. 
Miss Kileen Sleaman, Joseph Taylor, 
W. Vandy 


INSURANCE POLICY 


AVIATION AND GENERAL INSU- 
RANCE CO., LTD. 

D. Arnot. 
Printed by McCORQUODALE AND CO., LTD, 


IVORY CEILING 


GARBE & SONS, G. 
H. C. Garbe, P. F. Garbe, R. Garbe, 
R.B.S. 
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JEWELS AND REGALIA 


MURPHY, H. G. 

SINTZENICH, MRS. 

THOMAS, CECIL 

WHITESIDE, MISS W. M., A.R.M.S. 


KITCHEN STORES 
BISCUITS 
HUNTLEY & PALMER, LTD. 
McVITIE & PRICE, LTD. 
E. Cartbridge 
Tins. ELKINGTON AND CO., LTD. 
Place 


Labels. JENNER AND CO. 
S. C. Faux 


COCOA, CHOCOLATE, ETC. 
CARSON’S, LTD. 
FRY, J. S., & SONS, LTD. 
Tin. BRISTOL GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
Label. &.S. AND A. ROBINSON, LTD. 
ROWNTREE & CO., LTD. 
S. J. Clark, T. Heshon, Miss Glen 
Little, Miss Grace Pickering, J. Rich- 
mond, Miss Ethel Ward, A. E. Willson 


JAMS 
WILKIN & SONS, LTD. 
George Bonner. 
Jars. T. GOODE AND CO., LTD. 
SIR JOSEPH CAUSTON AND SONS, 
LTD. 
Parchment Covers. H. ERHARDT AND CO. 


JAMS AND MARMALADE 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 
Jars. THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANU- 
FACTURERS, LTD. 
Labels. ENDERBY AND CO., LTD. 
W. F. Dawson, A. Hammerton 


MARMALADE .. 
COOPER, FRANK, LTD. 

P. E, Greenwood 
Jars. C.T.MALING AND SONS 

K. J. Bradley, A. Griffith, M. Neary 
Labels, "THOMAS DE LA RUE AND CO., LTD. 
MATCHES 
BRYANT & MAY, LTD. 
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SWISS MILK 
NESTLE AND ANGLO-SWISS CON- 
DENSED MILK CO. 
Tins. SEARLE AND CO., LTD. 
W. R. Franks, W. D. Kelsey 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 
JELLY, CREAM, CHOCOLATES 
ONE TIN “ MILKAL”’ 
LYONS, JOSEPH, & CO., LTD. 
H. Lavender, A. W. Robinson 


TEA AND COFFEE 
TWINING, R., & CO., LTD. 
J. HATFIELD AND SONS, LTD. 
A. Hildersley, H. Palethorpe, R. Perratt 


VINEGAR 
JACKSON, R., & CO., LTD. 
H. Gays, H. J. Irwin 
WORCESTER SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS 
F. Bullock, W. Gummery, — Winston 
Bottle. BAGLEY AND CO. 
J. Coppe 
Red Label. THOMAS DE LA RUE AND CO., 
LTD. 
H. W. Barr 
White Label. PHILIPS AND PROBERT 
J. Philip 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
JARS & JUGS 


DOULTON & CO., LTD. 
H. Gregory, Miss M. C. Layzell, J. K. 
Mott, W. Rowe, C. Smith 


“PASTRY SLAB, MARBLE 


JENKINS, H. T., & SON, LTD. 


POTS AND PANS 

GUY’S HOSPITAL 
Kelsey Fry, M.C., M.R.C.S., Charles 
Jones 


ROLLING-PIN, SCRUBBING 
BRUSHES, ETC. 
TWINING MODELS, LTD. 

W. Bailey, E. H. Clifton 
SAUCEPANS, KETTLES, &c. 
CRITTALL, RICHARD, & CO., LTD. 
LEE & WILKES, LTD. 

THOMSON, CAPT. H. LYON 
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LAMPS, TABLE 


FARADAY & SON, LTD. 
W.G. Rental, G. H. Turner 


LANTERNS 


GARDNER, J. STARKIE 
H. Barrington, C. Walker 


LEAD VASES 
ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 
J. Summerland 


LEATHERWORK 
SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE, London 
George Wakeling 


LIFTING APPARATUS 

REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD. 
A. Edwards, J. J. Bentley, G. W. 
Haverson, George Smith, John G. 
Stewart 


LIFTS 

WAYGOOD OTIS, LTD. 

Designing. F.H. Martin, J. N. Maske- 
lyne, T. H. J. Simmons 

Manufacture. A. G. Allen, J. Bradley, 
S. Handscome, P. Hood, R. Little, H 
May, C. Schofield 


LINEN 

“OLD BEBRACH ” LINEN CO., LTD., 

THE 
S. Allen, Miss M. Downey, L. Duckett, 
J. Foster, F. Holmes, Miss T. M. H. 
Leblanc, J. McFadden, J. Moore, jun., 
Ss. paney, G. Reid, E. Straitt, N. F. 
Webb, W. J. Woods 


LOCKS, HANDLES AND 
BOLTS 


ELSLEY, LTD., THOMAS 
T. Williams 


MAPS, ATLASES 
STANFORD, LTD., EDWARD 
F. S. Routledge, A. Shawe, E. C. 
Thomas,.H. Whitehead 


MARBLEWORK 

JENKINS & SON, LTD., H. T. 
F. Bowden, J. Bowden, J. Cameron, 
G. Cater, J. Collings, F. Crute, A. Cuss, 
W. Harris, W. Hoskin, H. Hunt, F. 
Morrell, W. Moxhay, E. Nelson, G. 
Nelson, E. Old, J. Peek, B. Pitts, J. 
Roberts, R. W. Roberts, G. E. Sands 


MATCHES 
BRYANT & MAY, LTD. 


METALWORK 
BENNETT BROS. 
H. J. Baker 
BUSLEY, iD. 1. 
G. Bishop, H. Coleman, W. H. Gelson, 
F. Land, J. Summerland, T. Williams 
HATFIELD & SONS, LTD., H. J. 
A. Hildersley, H. Palethorpe, R. Perratt 
NOBLE & CO. 
WEBSTER, PERCY 


MISCELLANEOUS 
DRYAD CANE FURNITURE 
NOBLE & CO. 

NORTH, ROGER 

SPINK & SON, LTD. 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, BOOTON 


MOTOR BICYCLE 


with Side-car 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, LTD. 
J. Brimley, A. White 


MOTOR CARS 
DAIMLER LIMOUSINE 
THE DAIMLER CO., LTD. 
Coachwork. BARKER AND CO., LTD. 
H. Y. Nutt, R. A. Harding, R. G. Harris, 
H. C. Munro, C. Rogers, S. Wareham 
DAIMLER STATION BUS 
THE DAIMLER CO., LTD. 
F.C. Couch, The Twining Models, Ltd. 
LANCHESTER 
THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., 
LTD. 
Wheels. RUDGE-WHITWORTH WHEEL CO. 
Rotherham & Co., W. Jukes 
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Tyres. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Model made by THE TWINING MODELS, LTD. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LTD. 
Chassis, Coachwork, etc. THE TWINING 
MODELS, LTD. 
W. Bailey, H. R. Denton, W. T. Hunt, 
R. E. Morgan. 
Painting. HOOPER AND CO., LTD. 
W. Hooper 
Tyres. DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 
F. Fellowes, T'. Cropper, S. Sadler 
SUNBEAM 
SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
J. Allen, W. Brown, H. Bull 


VAUXHALL 
VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD. 
Walter Dawson, James Horsler, Sidney 
Wilson. 
Carburetter. ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., 
LTD. 
Lighting Set, with Bulbs, Dynamo, Self- 
Starter and Switchboard. Cc. A. VANDER- 
VELL AND CO., LTD. 
Clock, Speedometer, Petrol Level Indicator. 
S. SMITH AND SONS, LTD. 
Magneto. NORTH AND SONS, LTD. 
Radiator Badge. w. O. LEWIS (BADGES), 
LTD. 
Tyres. DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD. 


MUSIC 


MRS. ADELA MADDISON 
NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 
W. T. Hamilton, H. H. Hanhart, H. V. 
Shrosbree 


NEEDLEWORK 


BENSON, MRS. ROBERT 
CARTER, MISS DOROTHY 
DE PENNINGTON, MRS. F. 
FELLOWS, MISS E. G. 
GREGORY, MISS 
KETTLEWELL, MISS CLARA 
NEEDLECRAFT 
Miss Mary Hill, Miss Mabel Parry, Miss 
M. Symonds 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
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NURSERY STORES, &c. 
FOODS, ETC. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD. 
GLAXO (J. NATHAN & CO., LTD.) 
BISCUITS 
HUNTLEY & PALMERS’, LTD. 
GLAXO BABY BOOK 
GLAXO 
CHOCOLATES 
ROWNTREE & CO., LTD. 
S. J. Clark, T. Heshon, Miss Glen 
Little, Miss Grace Pickering, J. Rich- 
mond, Miss E. Ward, A. E. Wilson 


SWEETS AND CRACKERS 
PASCALL, LTD., J. 

L. Pascall, W. C. Coles and staff 
SWISS MILK 
NESTLE AND ANGLO-SWISS CON- 
DENSED MILK CoO. 
“ FATHER TUCK’S ANNUAL” 
TUCK & SONS, RAPHAEL, LTD. 

G. Tuck, A. E. Joseph 


PENCILS 


ROWNEY, GEORGE, & CO. 


PENS, FOUNTAIN AND 
QUILL 


CRAWFORD, THE LADY 
GERTRUDE 
MABIE TODD & CO., LTD. 
R. H. Kingsman, F. Maddocks, W. R. 
Marsden, T. Williamson 


PERAMBULATORS 
INTERNATIONAL BABY CARRIAGE 
STORES 
W. Bailey, W. P. Tranter, G. W. Ward 
MORRIS & CO., LTD., E. T. (The 
Marmet Baby Carriage Syndicate, Ltd.) 
The Twining Models, Ltd. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
CORBETT, ALEXANDER 
* COUNTRY LIFE” 
A. V. Gill 
HOPPE, E. O. 
VINCENT BROOKS DAY & SON, 
LTD. 
H. Dorrington, P. G. Seymour 
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PIANOS 


BROADWOOD & SONS, LTD., JOHN 
Henry Ansell, William Hooper, Thomas 
Jenner, Frederick Rea, Marshall Paris 


PLANS 
VINCENT BROOKS DAY & SON, 
AB DE 

H. Dorrington, P. G. Seymour 


PLUMBING 


BOLDING & SONS, LTD., JOHN 
EASON, ALBERT 


PORCELAIN 


CAULDON POTTERIES, LTD., THE 
See List of Craftsmen under China 
WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN 

Co. LID. THE 
George Johnson, Alfred Rogers 


POSTER 

Printing. VINCENT BROOKS DAY 
& SON, LTD. 

Paper. DIXON AND ROE 


RUBBER FLOORING 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., 


RUGS 


GAINSBOROUGH SILK WEAVING 
Con iD., THE 

A. W. Scott, Reginald Warner 
HAYWARD, MADAME 
HOOPER, LUTHER 
ROBERSON-TAYLOR, W. 


SAFE AND STRONG 
ROOM 


CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., THE 
Tom Borsay, Jack Spencer, Thomas 
Ward 

SAFE, JEWEL 

CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE 

cO., LID. 


SANITARY FITTINGS 


BOLDING & SONS, LTD., JOHN 


SCISSORS 


RODGERS & SONS, LTD., JOSEPH 


SEWING MACHINE 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
ETD. 
J. Blyth, G. Wallace, and others 


SILVERWARE 


BARNARD & SONS, LTD., E. 
E. G. Barnard 

CHESTER ELECTRO-PLATING CO. 
Miss Ivy Barker, D. J. Cartwright, Wm. 
Clark, J. Dixon, Miss Nellie Hall, 
A. Smith, C. Ward, L. A. Wheen 

CLARKSON, FRANK FINLEY 

CRICHTON BROS. 

EDWARDES, F. A. 

GARRARD & CO., LTD. 
E. S. Buckle, H. Butterworth, J. R. 
Linton, A. H. Morgan 

MAPPIN & WEBB, LTD. 


D. W. Bell 
WHITESIDE, MISS W. M., A.R.M.S. 


SLATES FOR ROOF 


STIRLING & JOHNSON, LTD. 
T. Stirling 


SOAP 

ATKINSON, LTD., J. & E. 

LEVER BROS., LTD. 

PEARS Ulp A. & F. 
W. Aumonier, W. E. Duffett, R. E. 
Tout, C. F. Yates 


SPORTING 


ACCESSORIES 


ARCHERY 

F. H. AYRES, LTD. 
Mrs. Caroline Chalkley, Peter S. Purle, 
Benjamin Withers 

CARD-TABLE 

LEAGUE OF REMEMBRANCE, THE 
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CHESS 
JAQUES & SON, J., LTD. 
J. M. Jaques 
CRICKET 
JOHN WISDEN & CO., LTD. 
F. W. Sargeant, A. C. Smith, C. Smith 
CROQUET 
F. H. AYRES, LTD. 
Joseph Channer, Harold W. Cox, 
B. Freeman, P. S. Purle, E. Rumsey 
FENCING 
JOUBERT, AMEDEE, & SON 
Felix Joubert 
FISHING 
HARDY BROS., LTD. 
W. Hardy, Anthony McCutcheon 
GOLF 
C. GIBSON, WESTWARD HO 
BEN SAYERS, N. BERWICK, N.B. 
J. T. GOUDIE & CO. 
W. C. Hamilton, J. Taylor 
TENNIS 
F. H. AYRES, LTD. 
A. Doncaster 


STATIONERY 


WATERLOW & SONS, LTD. 
George Hugh Rose 


STATIONERY BOXES, 
WASTE-PAPER BASKETS 
OR 
BUSSON & SON, LTD., W. 
SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE 

S. Byrnes, W. C. Finch, H. W. John- 


son, E. H. Turner, A. J. Vaughan, 
George Wakeling, Mrs. H. Webb 


STICKS 


BRIGG & SONS 
A. T. Ainsworth, W. Burdon, A. J. 
Evans, Miss L. Mason, Miss V. Neill, 
J. Taylor, J. Wallace 


STICK, SHOOTING 


BRIGG & SONS AND J. PURDEY 
& SONS 
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SWORDS 


WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD. 
G. Cunnington, F. J. White 


TOBACCO, CIGARS, 
CIGARETTES, PIPES 


DUNETL1.,.. LGD: A. 
C. Ashendon, J. Booty, J. Clary 


WALTERS & CO (“ BOLIVAR ’’) 
Rafael Garcia 


TOILET REQUISITES 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD. 
G. R. Baldock, Miss M. B. Ince, J. B. 
Mackay, G. L. Nye, H. J. Rieger, G. J. 
Woods 
BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS, LTD. 
DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., THE 
Miss A. M, Lange 
ENO, LTD., J. C. 
NOBLE & CO. 
TWINING MODELS, LTD., THE 
WILKINSON SWORD CO. 
G. Cunnington, F. J. White 


TOYS 

BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 
G. Sell 

BATSON & SONS 

BRITAINS, LTD. 

HEMBROW, V. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, LTD. 

W. D. Bell 
NORTH, KENNEDY 
* POMONA TOYS ” 

Miss Ellis, Miss Wheelhouse 
SIMMONDS, W. G. 
WILKINSON, NORMAN 
WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 

W. A. Badger, P. C. Connolly 


TRUNKS 


DAVIS & CO. 
A. Harvey 
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UMBRELLAS 
BRIGG & SONS 
Pox & CO., LTD., S 


J. E. Dabble, C. E. Hayward, W. E. 
Hayward 


UPHOLSTERY 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD. 
MUNTZER & SON 
T. A. Raine, T. Simpson 


WEIGHING MACHINES 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, LTD. 
SALTER & CO., GEORGE, LTD. 


WINE CELLAR 


BERRY BROS. & CO. 
Bins, Labels, etc. J. BATSON AND SONS, 


LTD. 
Alfred Beadle, Edward Daniels, Frederick 
Dean, S. A. Storrar 

Basket. A. BROWN 

Cellar Book. SANGORSKI AND SUTCLIFFE 
—. Barlow, G. Kruger Gray (Cover) 


MONES, SPIRITS, ETC, 


BASS, RATCLIFF & GRETTON, 
ep, 

H. Osman Wright 
Bottles. THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANU- 
FACTURERS, LTD. 
Labels. MCCORQUODALE AND CO., LTD. 


BERRY BROS. & CO. 


Bottles. J. POWELL AND SONS (WHITE- 
FRIARS), LTD. 


J. H. Gardiner, Miss Barton Smith, Miss 
Reade, Miss Slurk 
Labels. THOMAS DE LA RUE AND CO., LTD. 
H. W. Rapkin, H. Barr, E. Meronti 
Champagne Cases. 1. OLRY ROEDERER, 
REIMS 


Straw Envelopes. MRS. FRANCIS L. BERRY 
DOULTON & CO, LTD. 

GIEBEY, LED. W. & A. 

Bottles and Cases. WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CO., LTD. 

Labels. MCCORQUODALE AND CO., LTD. 
TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 
WALKER & SONS, LTD., JOHN 


WIRELESS 


CABINET RECEIVER 


THE BRITISH THOMSON- 
HOUSTON CO., LTD. 


WOODCARVING 


BROADBENT, ERIC 
G. F. Demaine, J. W. Drake, H. R. 
Hawkins, Ivan Golkovitch, R. 
Taylor, T. W. Tyrrell, W. G. Welland, 
E. T. Whittaker Wind 

TURNER LORD & CO., W. 
A. Barnes 
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